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ARIS.—_AGENT FOR THE READER, 
MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will 
reeeive Subscriptions and and forward Books intended for 








RUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHEER S Co., 
Berlin Agents for Tuz READER, receive the names 
of Subscribers — | take chaxgecf Books intended for Review 





ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 


Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tue Reaves, 
~ intended for Review, ,and forward Communica- 


tions for the Editor. 





IA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 
of Subscriber Pa. Yn peed, of = or leng load 
inclsuding postage, 13 rupees. 





THE QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 


Quzex Insurance Buiuprxes, Gracecnvurnce STReet, 
Lowpox, E.c. 


Qvueex Insurance Buriprxes, LIvERPOOL. 





alt THE gly MEOTIEG of ee ‘Beawano i held 
at Liverpoo on re ee ber, ERNARD Ha 
Esq., Chairman of the Company, in the Chair, th Directors’ 
Report for the year stated — 
That the Fire Premiumsfcrthe Yearamountedto £101,085 


Being an Increase over the preceding year of . £30,785 
ane toys 0 LOE as e% os | § 
INCREASE Over the ear 0 rf 
Bn Lag 5 A - r a: ena | } 
aN INCREASE Over the preceding year 0 ‘ 
That Life Income was . £23,531 


And that upwards of 6 rrr Cenr. of the ENTIRE 
Net Premiums was added tothe Life Fund. 
That the Svescrreep Caprrat was increased to . £1,876,7 


That the Parp-vp Caprrat was increased to : £187,672 
That after for all outstanding Claims, 

THE Fire RESERVE WOULD STAND AT ' £114,312 
the Funds in hand, aso eaten for 

the Dividend. “ £343,413 


A Dividend was declared ‘of 28 . pat Share, being 19 PER 
Cent. on the gt Capital. 
The his address to the Shareholders, drew 
their attention to the following unusual advantage afford 
among others, to Life Assurers by this Com 
The Ovrsipe Expexpitvre for the General Wamegement 
of the Company, chargea’ 


a a = OF THE pegeuratens 
D are closely watched at ded 

to 7 the Com . i Sally called i 
as the proportion of premiums expended for manage- 


The Life Bonus declared in 1863 averaged 46 t. of 
the Premiums by the and Dane le 


high as 75 per t. 
J. MONCRIEFF WILSON, General Manager. 
JOHN E. LEYLAND, Secretary. 


TEMPERANCE PERMANENT LAND 
AND BUILDING SOCIETY. 








PERSONS HAVING CASH TO INVEST 


Should the Prospectus x i 

Sy ee ey 
—payable half- ly. Principal aegwable So tow cage 
a In = members have profit credited to them 
ant he The to members during the past ten 


tion to a small premium), 5 per cent. on the balance each 


Apply to HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
OFFICES—X, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
Nore.—Three hundred and thousand pounds sterling 
have been advanced on house aa alone. 





SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Every Business conducted with 
South A New South South Wales, Victoria, and ~&, - by 


Zealand, upon current terms with the 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


eR 





London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
ERCULES FIRE AND LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY (Limited), 94. © Sranee 
Loxvox, E.C.__NON-TARIFE FIRE Mista Oe 
PLAN OF ASSURING SECOND-CLASS LIVES. See 
Agents are required on liberal terms. 





(OMPARATIVE GRAMMAR.—THE 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE to the Public) will 


Bai VESOd HEWITT KEY MA. FRS, at 

COLLEGE, on MONDAY November léth, 
Subject :-— “The Verbs signifying ‘to 
be* in the Indo. family : Saat One Orinin ama 
Primitive Meaning 





INING AND MINERALOGY.— 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF M 
=. WARINGTON W. SMYTH, 
ence Courses. of Lectures on 


aoe lock, and Sixty MINING. at Half past 
o’e on 

Three o’clock, on Moxpay, Novemser 7th, to be continued 
on each succeeding Tu , Th > Briday, and Monday, 


atthe same hour. Fee for each course, £4 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





INTER EXHIBITION, 120, Pall Mall. 
—The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
CABINET PICTURES by LIVING BRITISH ARTISTS 
is NOW OPEN from 9.39 to 5 p.m. Admission, Is.; 
logue, 





OLMAN HUNT’S PICTURES. 
“* London Bridge on the wee of the Marriage of the 
and Princess of Wal and “ The Afterglow - 
”” together with Robert B }. Martinean’s Picture, “ 
Last in the Old Home” are now ON VIEW, at the NEW 
GALLERY, 16, Hanover Street, t Street, from Nine 
in the Morning till Ten at Ni ht. ion during the day 
from Nine till Seven, One yo te pe 
Seven till Ten, Sixpence. 





EsTaBLISHED 1848, 
PROFESSIONAL AGENCY. 


M- J. B. LANGLEY, M.R.C.8., &e. 


apt aes to every kind 
Medical, or other Professional Men. ‘The business is 


canaetel wi “the most 
the 


references given. 


PROFESSIONAL Seager wee 50, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fiel 





(\LERICAL, & SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
OFFICES, 
78, BOROUGH ROAD, 8.E. 


The Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Jisots of Families, and 
Principals of Schools are —— ully informed that they 
can always be provided, free Po charge. and ata few hours’ 
notice, with Tutors, Curates, Sec Governesses, Com- 
panions, ond Housekeepers. “Tn ——— references 
required ‘ore ing names upon the r, so that 
Employers may accept an introduction vad Offices as 
a@ guarantee of the respectability and good faith of the 
applicant. Advowsons and Schools of. Pupils 
introduced. Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 





TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


~CHARLES HARWOO OD. Bea. Pea pe: Chairman 
*9 Co 
hewn. 


County Court of Ken Recorder o —De- 
po ay Nn Suk O CHURCHILL. Esq.—Every de- 


scription of Life pr Fe mal Income, £130,000. The 
Reserved Fund exceeds Half a Million. 


JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 





REDUCED SCALE OF INTEREST. 


MONEY, without the Expense of Life 
Assurance or Fees.—The REAL and 
PERSONAL ADVANCE co ANY (lamited) advance 
Security, Reversions, Bis of Sale, Do 
Ccncat Ge Cc ayy py Se 
Forms gratis.—P. J. HAR 





(JREAT NORTHERN CEMETERY AND 


FUNERAL COMPANY.—This undertake 
Funerals of all ae WAY or , at Fixed 
Worxixc Max’s Fuwerat, Complete .. . £1. lds, Od. 


Other Funerals from £2. 15s. to £16. 1és. and upwards. 


MORTUARY at the Company's PRIVATE RAILWAY 
ee eee Yorx 5 on eo Krye’s Cross, for the deposit of 


cond eye tafe eno be had of 
of the Company’s Agents, and at the —_ _ 


Orrices:—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





“ What has long been wanted.”— Times, Sept. 1861. 


OTE _-2= SLANG DICTIONARY; 

or, ords, Phrases, and “ Fast” Expressions of 

High and Low Society, an entirely new Work, em i 
iesnert in 1050, and siving tour tines aa mach 


by post, 7s., pp. 3235. Jomw Campenx Horrey, Piccadilly, 





pao = TUTOR.—A CLERGYMAN, M.A. 


experienced in 
pe hiy satisfactory 
Eee Faia Address— —- 
and Sox's Library, ~ Surrey. — 


WESTEEN FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 


WESTERN LIFE OFFICE. 
EsTABLISHED 1842, 


Parliament and 77, King 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., forwarded post free. 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
Private Agents Wanted. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


BEITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


aos ci Act of Parliament, 4 Vict., Cap. 9. 
| , Prarusces Street, Baxyx, Loxpox, 
| Eve of Lire Assurance Business 














at the rates of Premium consistent with security. “a 
Tho various Diet, cone’ & insted tothe eee 


requirements 
po pn mst ae! f Assurers. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NO2TH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1809. 
Investep Funps ... . -_£2,233,97 17 7 
AxywvaL Revervus ... Ha.r-a-MILLION. 


Business transacted in 1863. 


MIUMS CEIVED, less Re- 
ip heer eet ae 


1 LIFE POLICTES were issued, Assuring 
OY intel aa ss em a 6 pe.4 Qe eee 


Pe TO TEN a 233,002 14 0 
CLoss oF THE Booxs ror 1564. 

Life Fulicies with Evite emneted , Sains Bis See ee 

yoesve ne Lege 6 ee See us, in comparison to later 


The SEPTENNIAL DECLARATION of PROFITS will 
made on the clese of the Books for 1865. 
Niyxetry per Centr. of the whole Profits is divided among 


the Participating Policy- 
RATES FOR INDIA, CEYLON, &c. 
New Tables for Residents, Civil or Military, in these Coun- 
tries, have recently been adopted. 


Full Explanations, Tables of Rates, &c., be obtained 
from any of the Company’s Agen Agents thtougions the Kingdom, 


F. W. LANCE, Secretary. 
LONDON—HEAD OFFICES, 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE .. . 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
*,* Agents wanted for the vacant districts. 


UNIVERSAL vies ASSURANCE 


1, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
EsTaBLISHED 1834. 
LIFE ASSURANCE at very Low Premicvus. Annual 
All Premi with Profits, 








[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


1, Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17, Pall Mall, London. 


Losses paid, £3,000,000. 


FIRE INSURANCES granted on every doouipiton of 
home and abroad at moderate rates. Claims 





SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


#@, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
Fouxpep rm 18%. 
Trustees: 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Every information will be readily afforded on application. 

HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


(HE ONLY COMPLETE anp RELIABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE POLICTES are those which were 
ISPUTABLE LIFE ASS 








the IND ASSURANCE 

AST of SCOTLAND by the Lord Chancellor 

wf when he was They are not, 

like jay = made to ace Core See 

inquiries, upon death Assured, 
but in themselves they are 





RS I Ro em 


soe ae ae 
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— —<—<———————— —_—_—s— 
D#ANzE'S (the Monument), London Bripeé. 





EsrasBiisnuep A.D, 1700. 





EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated 


for more than 150 years, remains unrivalled for quality 
and cheapness. The k is most extensive and complete, 
affording a choice sttited to the taste and means of every pur- 
chaser. The follo are some of the prices for Ivory- 
handled Knives, each blade being of the best steel, bearing 
our name, and warranted :— 





d, a 
Table Knives, per doz.| 12 6/14 0/16 
Dessert ditto ,, ll 
Carvers, Joint, per pair 5 0} 50} 5 


RLECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and 
FORKS.—The best manufacture, well-finished, strong. 
plated. Every article stamped with our mark,and guaranteed. 
































Frpp.e,. REEDED, Kine’s, |Lity. 

2nd. | Best.) 2nd. ; Best. | 2nd. | Best. | Best. 
Per dozen. | s.d.j s& | 6. s. | 8 8. 8. 
Table Spoons 33 0 40 44 58 54 66 58 
Table Forks... | 31 0 38 44 56 54 64 56 
Dessert Forks {| 23 0 29 82 40 37 46 40 
Dessert Spoons! 24 0 30 82 42 37 48 42 
Tea Spoons ...j 146 18 22 26 32 26 
Gravy Spoons}! ¢6¢ | 7/6} 9 | u |} it | 12 | 10 








ISH COVERS & HOT-WATER DISHES 
—DEANE & Co. invite particular attention to their 
varied ane oxgellent penecinens oF these geate.fe Belvo they 
are con m i 
nha a eaten 








Electro-plate, tal, and Tin, 
.8.|2. 8/8 8.)@ 0/2 8.1% 0. 
Britannia Metal,setof5|}3 0) 3 6! 310) 4 6/ 510| 5 15 
Britannia Metal,set of 6) 4 5) 418| 5 0| 5 8| 7 7| 717 
Block Tin, set of 6 + 038) 110) 2 0) 2 2] 2 8) 217 
, ; arn 217] 3 4] 310 
Electro-plate, set of 4 {3 812 12/14 0/15 0/15 15/26 4 





26 
New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List, 
gratis, and post free. 


DEANE & CO.,, 
46, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE. 





pathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession gené- 
q hee Whee as be he most healt of 
. en 
pode 8, Rae tee e doctrine omoeopathy was first 


BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. — Homeo- 
all 


man 

notice. J. EPPS, ro Pe my Homeeopathic Chemist, was 
ind in the year 1839, to turn his attention to this subject, 
and at length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate 
machinery, in being the first to produce an article pure in its 
— ay aed and so — yy An erfect Rea it 

e process it passes through, as to be most ac - 
‘table to the delicate stomach. . mie 


PPS’S HOMGZOPATHIC COCOA is dis- 


tinguished as an invigorating and grateful breakfast 
beverage, with a delicious aroma, Dr. Hassall, in his work, 
Adulterations of Food,” says, “Cocoa containsa great variety 
of important nutritive principles ; every ingredient necessary 
to the growth and sustenance of the body.”” Again—“ As a 
nutritive, Cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee 
or tea. ions—Two tea-spoonfuls of the powder in a 
breakfast cup, filled u with boiling water or milk, stirring 
meanwhile. Secured in tin-lined 41b., élb., and Ib. packets 
labelled, ** J. Eups, Homcepathie|Chemist, 112, Great Russell 
ed ae Focal ; ond. 48, Pbreedneedie Street, Manu- 
‘ , London, and so ‘ - 
tioners, and Chemists,” we iene: 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have bee i 
Starch Purvoyors to HR. H. the Phixcess or ae 
tarch YAL LAU , 
Puize MEDAL, 1862, Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers aeons 


Wornersroox & Co., Glasgow and London. 


R. HOWARD, Surgeon Dentist, 52, Fleet 


Street, has introduced an entirely new descripti 
ARTIFICIAL tt Baye without springs, wisent A 
not to be distinguithed idtnels Ge the vlotee 
0 











c from the originals by the closest 
. They will never change [colour or dee P and will 
be found superior to ang teeth ever before used. “This method 

A 1 TOO 
tion, will spuuett and teeth that ax e; and fs 
restore onand mastication. Decayed 

th and rendered dand in 

—82 Fleet Street, At home from 10 ie mastication, 


AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


—Messers. LEWIN MOSELY and SO 
Sraner, Oxronp Staeet and 448, STRAND ( = Be Charing 
a medium for os Artifi Meets ono pe 
n 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY, These Teeth are cheaper snore 


natural, ome and le, than 
are self- ~y affording ‘sup Ort t lodue toothy 
unnecessary either or td, require but 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at compl defying 
a, ond bs Guiness, warranted Wee thie etbnce utter nd 
eas, warranted. For , utility, 
success of this system, vide “* Lancet.” Pe ere alan: ot ls 


*.* No connection with any one of the same name. 


DENTAL SURGERY. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 


IMPROVEMENTS in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palatos (on an India. 


oaunber po ee etree 








*.* No Conwgcrion WITH Ay oF THe swe Nake. 
9, GROSVENOR STREET, 


, 
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5 NOVEMBER, 1864. 
EDUUATIONAL TELESOOPES. 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &c,, 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, 


MANUFACTORY— 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK, 


Beg to announce that, in addition to their high-class 
ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES of all Sizes, they are 
now manufacturing 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES, 
With object-glasses, varying in aperture from 24 to 4 inches 

The EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES are supplied with 
the best object-glasses ; brass tubes, with rack adjustment to 
focus, finder, dew-cap, and two astronomical eye-pieces, with 
sun-shades; they are mounted on tall tripod stands, wi 
horizontal and vertical motions, and steadying rods, All 
packed in neat cases. 

In cons nce of increased facilities in theirmanufacture, 
T.CooKE and SONS are enabled to offertheir EDUCATIONAL 
TELESCOPES at prices ranging from £10 to £36. 

They also beg to solicit attention to their 
PORTABLE EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS. 


With Hour Circle, reading to twenty seconds of time, and 
Declination Circle, to one minute of arc; tangent-screw 
motion, and ali necessary means of adjustment in position, 
on stout tripod stands. om £5 to £12. 10s. 


PRICE LISTS may be had on application. 





(}HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE AND SONS, 
81, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 
MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





MITH, BECK, AND BECK’S NEW 


MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER.—This 
instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 


heat with the ary accuracy. A description sent free by 


post, or to be had on application at 31, Cornhill, E.C. 





LADD, MICROSCOPE AND PHILO- 

e SOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER (by appoint- 

ment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain), begs 

respectfully to inform the Public that Microscopes, Tele- 

scopes, Opera Glasses, Mathematical and Philosophical 

Instruments of the best construction, may be obtained at 
his Establishment, 


ll and 12, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W. 


The Prize Medal, 1862, is awarded to W. L. for excellence 
of Microscopes, Induction Coils, &c. 





OR EVERY HOME AN EXCELSIOR 


SEWING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINE is the 
simplest, cheapest, and best; doing qvery yariew of domestic 
and fancy work in a superior manner. ice from £6. 6s, 


Wuicart and Mawxn, 143, Holborn Bars, London, E.C, 
Manufactory—Gipping Works, Ipswich. 





AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 


READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use, 
is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is manu- 
factured only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, 
CHARLES COCKS, 6, DUKE STREET, READING, the 
Original Sauce Warehouse. 


ALL OTHERS ARE Spurious Im1rraTIons. 





QAUCE. —~LEA anpd PERRINSDS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lma and Perris, 


The Public are respect cautioned against_worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perrins’ Names are 
on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for , by the Propritrrors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crossz and BLacKWELL; Messrs. Bar- 
cay and Son, London, &c, &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally, 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy 


for Indigestion. They act as a powerful tonic and gentle | 


aperient, are mild in their operation, safe under any circum- 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to 

e benefits to be derived from their use. Sold in bottles at 
1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every town in the kingdom.— 
Caution! Be sure to ask for “ Norton’s Prius,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. , 


qun COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 


Great Eastern Cuemicat Works, STOWMARKET, Sur. 
FOLK :—Messrs. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


THis Manuracrorny has been éstablished for the purpose 
of —— Gun ag say to ge go to the Austrian process, 
and was opened on the h of January last, under the in. 
spection of Baron Lenk. Messrs. THomas, PRENTICE, & Co 
are now able to supply Gun Cotton in its most improved 
form, either for the purposes of Engineering and Mining, 
or for Military and Submarine explosion, and for the service 
of Artillery as a substitute for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Lenxx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 


For Purposes oF ARTILLERY. 


1. Thé same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a eye of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun. 
wader. 
ah n° auioke trom She explosion, 
8. Does no e gun, 
4. Does not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 


powder. ; . J 
5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 


recoil of the gan. . 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with 
a shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
into much more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8, When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force, 


For Crv1t ENGINEERING AND MINING, 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the 
explosive force of gunpowder. : 

10. It may be so used, as, in its explosion, toreduce the rock 
to — smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal. , 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much moré 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger 
quantities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable 
a much greater quantity of work to be done in a given time at 
agiven cost. 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
effect in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 


powder. 
14. In blasting rock under water the wider penge and 
greater force of a given charge cheapens considerably the cost 
of submarine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
engineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
without the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge, 


For Minirary ENGINEERING. 


= The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
powder. 

17. Its peculiar localized action enables the engineer to de- 
stroy bridges and pallisades, and to remove every kind of 
obstacle with great facility. ; 

18, For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 
than gunpowder. 

19. For the same ye ary From its lightness it has the 
advantage of keeping afloat the water-tight case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom, 


For Navat WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and case-mated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil, of the firing of one gun impeding the aim of 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of foul- 
ing and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 
military artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES, 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter thé qualities of 
the patent Gun Cotton. 

23. It_can be transported through fire without danger, 
simply by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it 
becomes as good as before. : 

24. It is much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being 
manufactured in the nae of rope or yarn. : 

25. The patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being en- 
tirely free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, and 
is constant and unalterable in its nature, 


Messrs. THomas, Prentice, & Co. are now in a position 
to contract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, 
and Governments, for Gun Cotton prepared in the various 
forms required for their use. Mining charges will be supplied 
in the rope form according to the diameter of bore required, 
and Gun Cotton match-line will be supplied with it. Instruc- 
a as to the method of using if in mines will also be sup- 
plied. 

They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, 
and deliver it in the form of guy cartridges, adapted to every 
description of ammunition. 


Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges. 
may make special urrangemerits with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864, 





[HRESHER’S COLOURED FLANNEL 
SHIRTS. 


Next Door to Somerset House, Strand. 


- 





OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
with a DELIGHTFUL and LASTING FRAGRANCE, by usin 
FIELD’S CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOA 
TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. Gach. 

Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the King- 
dom; but the Public shonld ask for Field’s, and see that the 
meseee of J. C. and J. FIELD are on each packet, box, and 

et. 
Wholesale and for exportation, at the Works, 


UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, &., 


Where alSo may be obtained their Prize Medal Paraffine 
Candles, 





IPPOCRATES is CALLED the FATHER 


‘ME ge chief panacea was drawn from 
the Melines Puce t was successful as an outer application 


Rheumatic Affections, excellent as a Tonic against 
ts TALSPEATE ofMELISSU 3,” iy Dr MATHIAS 
LANG, of Munich, “, E 

To be had of Wholesale Patent Medicine \ 
all able Chemists throughout the pe Oe 
at 2s. each, 
Full Directions for Use on wrappers enclosing the bottles, 


562 





ANDLES.—HErR Maszsty’s GOVERNMENT 


have for the Mili Stations, FIELD’S Prize 
Medal PATTIES CaO eee ea by 


J. C. and J. FIELD, 


Who beg to caution the Publio against epticions iniitations. 
PaO eee ir Label is din the Packets ond Boxes, 


Sold by all Dealers out the . Wholesale 
and for on at the Works, Uprer H, LAMBETH, 
Lonpon, 8., where also may be obtained their 


Cu.esratep Unirep Service Soap TaBiets, and the New 
CannD.ez, Self-fitting, and no Paper or Scraping. 
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Sales by Auction. 


—_—_- = 


Books of Gill Classes.—Three Day’s Sale. 


ME, HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on MONDAY, 
November 7, and two following days (Wednesday excepted), 
at One o'clock, a LARGE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
including a Circulating Library of the Best Modern Works, 
in good condition, removed from Clapham, and a large 
quantity of Miscellaneous Books, the Stocks of two Book- 
sellers removing, suitable for Exportation or the Country 


; To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Modern Publications, Illustrated Books, &c. 


ME. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C.,on FRIDAY, 
November 11, at One o’clock, a capital Selection of MODER 
PUBLICATIONS and Illustrated Works of high Character, 
comprising Waring’s Art Treasures of the United Kingdom ; 
Digby Wyatt’s Industrial Arts, 2 vols.; The Vernon Gallery, 
4vols.; Finden’s Beauties of Moore, roa) Catlin’s North 
American Portfolio; Pickering’s Books o Gommon Prayer, 
7 vols.; and Copies of Waagen’s Art Treasures, 4 vols.; The 
Exhibition Catalogue of 1862, 2 vols.; Masques et Buffons, 
2 yols.; Dr. Young’s Works, 4 vols.; The Ingoldsby Letters, 
¥ vols.; Kemble’s State Papers; Mrs. Merrifield on Painting, 
2 vols., and other well-known Books ; the Remainders of Dr. 
Clement Cavlyon’s Works; a 8 Florentine History ; 
Stephens’s Catalogue of English Insects; Ralph’s Icones 
Cartalogice, &c., &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


OUTHGATE and BARRETT have for 
SALE a very Superior and most Expensive ASTRO- 
NOMICAL ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE by the Messrs, 
Merz, of Munich, with horizontal and vertical motion 
balanced on iron tripod and stand. The object-glass, of 
4-inch aperture, is a very superior one. The instrument is 
provided with a finder, two terrestrial and five astronomical 
eye-pieces, the former magnifying 82 and 120 times, the latter 
64, 96, 144, 216, and 324 times respectively, a ring micrometer, 
four sun-shades, and a Photographic Camera, with extra 
enlarging lens; the whole eq to new, and packed in the 
original case. i 
ay be viewed, and further particulars obtained, at the 
Rooms, 22, Fleet Street. 








Valuable Water-colour Drawings. 


QOUTHGATE and BARRETT will SELL 
b 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on 
THURSDAY, November 10, and following day, at. One 
o’clock _ precise a very Important COLLECTION of 
WATER-COLO R DRAWINGS, including the contents 
of the Studio of the late John Archer, Esq.,, of Oakley 
Square, an artist well known as the delineator of the 
Vestiges of Old London, and other illustrated works, com- 
prising also Choice Examples by— 


Bentley, C. Frip Miiller, W. Stone, F. 
Buckley Goodall, F. Penley, A. Stothard 
Callow, W. Harding, J. D. Prout, 8S. Taylor, C. 
Cattermole, G. Herbert, J. Pyne, J.B. Tayler, F. 
Chambers Hunt, Ww. Reed, J.C. Turner,J.M.W. 
Collins, W. Ince Richardson Varley 


Cox, D. Joy, W. Rowbotham Westall 
Duncan Knell Salmon Wilkie, D. 
Dutton Leitch Shepherd Williams, D. 
Fielding Melville Stanfield, C. Wright 


and other Eminent Artists, many elegantly framed. A few 
oil pictures, &c. In the same Sale will be also included a 
series of 22 magnificent Drawings by Signor Carlo Bossoli, 
taken on the spot instresing the principal events of the War 
in Italy in 1859. This beautiful and unique collection records 
the following historical passages of this eventful and stirring 
period :—Siege of Peschiera; Austrians destroying the Rail- 
way Bridge at Valenza; Panoramic View from San Salvatore, 
head-quarters of the King of Sardinia; the Battle of Monte- 
bello ; the Piedmontese Army crossing the Sesia; Attack of 
Palestro by the Fourth Piedmontese Division; Attack of 
Ponte Montriolo by the Brigade Regina; Austrians driven 
into the Roggione Canal, Sartirana; Camp of the Chasseure 
d’Afrique at Anovara; M‘Mahon crossing the Ticino at 
Turbigo ; General View of the Battle-field of Magenta; the 
Battle of Magenta; Capture of the Cemetery at Magenta; the 
Battle of Mele 0; Defence of Varese by Garibaldi; Attack 
of S. Fermo by Garibaldi; the Battle-fleld of Solferino; 
Attack of Solferino by the French; Attack of Cavriana by 
the French; Attack of the Madonna Della Scoperta by the 
Piedmontese ; Final Assault and Capture of San Martino by 
the. Piédmontese; and the Interview of the Emperors of 
France and Austriaat Villafranca, Catalogues forwarded on 
receipt of four stamps. 





f, ant Annual Sale of Valuable Remainders, choice 
’ llustrated and Illuminated Works, in elegant bindings, 
suitable for Christmas ‘Presents, including the entire 
Remainders of Beeton’s most Saleable Publications. 


QOUTHGATE and BARRETT will SELL 


AUCTION, at their Roo 22, Fleet Street, 
wONDAY, November 14, and following days, at 1 ovelock 
ecisely, - 


VALUABLE and IMPORTANT REMAINDERS of 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED and ILLUMINATED 
BOOKS, 


The greater portion in elegant and expensive bindings. com- 
rising the entire Stocks of some of the most Dhouine 
orks ever issu » amongst which may be enumerated: 

— 1000 Te .Elizabeth’s Prayer Book—200 Milton’s 

Prose an Poetical Works, by Mitford, 8 vols.—300 Nesfield’s 

Sketches of Medieval Architecture, half morocco—165 Vic- 

toria Psalter, illuminated by Qwen Jones, 100 folio pages in 

colours and gold, r= com ty bound—500 Life of ther, 

13 shee) engravings th. text by. J. H, Merle d’Anbigne— 
Bush Friends in Tasmania, by Mrs. Meredith (sells £2. 2s. ) 

—~150 iinminated Family Bible (sells £3. 10s.) —120 Fairbairn’s 

Cresta, 2 yols.—70 Brandon’s Analysis of Gothick Architec- 

cures 2 vols. _Brah ’s Parish Churches—80 Winkles’s 
athedrals, 3 vols.—20 | jardo’s Ariosto, 9 vols.—200 Greg’s 

any. 2 yols.—5 fickering’s Prayer Book, folio — 300 

ee 8 Siege of Lucknow—300 Atkinson’s Campaign in 
ndia—Ms sseér’s Art of rative Design—520 Ephesus 

and the Temple of Diana, by Edward Falkener (sells £2. 2s.) 
~105 The Church’s Floral Kalendar—s50 Beeton’s Dictionary 
of Universal Information—850 Beeton’s Dictionary of Science 

and Arts—350 Dictionary of Universal Bio phy — 1650 

Beeton’s Household Man ment—200 Garden Management 

—750 Book of Home Pets, &.—500 Wild rts of the World 

—00 Danes, Saxons, and Normans by —500 Phaulcon 

the Adventurer—48 The Rhine (Rotterdam to M 








exquisitely illustrated by Bir ence), 
ver's the Library Raitine are Se helen the 
editions 3 — new 
ae Babes Wo » hed 
Workn aheakneod Poetical 
Herbert’s Poetical a PB Wane 
: Becks nen Crawley’s Hand- 
ines—1500 8 Hero- 
6 the 

Dram—50 Crusoe, 72. 6d. 





Life—250 How I Won Spurs—250 Western Lands and 
Waters— 750 Boys’ Own ¥ 00 


Hand- k of Games, &c.—500 Life of Lord William Russell 
—250 Cracker Bon-Bon—140 Merrie Tales—100 Parlour Magic 
—100 Howitt’s New Treasnry—4000 Common. Prayer, long 
primer 24mo., printed on toned paper—4000 Church Service, 
ruby 32mo., printed on toned paper—70 Brierly’s Baltic— 
34 Weaving and _ Jewellery, half morocco—158 Ee and 
Horse—122 Loved and Lost—259 War in Italy—86 Andrews’s 
West Indies—21 German Artist’s Portfolio, a series of views 
illustrative of German Life, coloured and mounted in port- 
folio—and numerous others, 


Catalogues forwarded on receipt of six stamps. 





PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192, FLEET 
STREET, corner of Chancery Lane.—Carriage paid to the 
Cans on Orders exceeding 20s.—Tukr LArGEst and most 
varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and Foolsca 
Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, Househol 
Papers, &c.—PartTRIpGE and Cozens’ celebrated GuINEA 
CasE of SraTionery forwarded free to any Railway Station 
in England on receipt of Post-office Order.—No CHARGE for 
Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or Address on Paper or 
Envelopes, Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to Is. per 
100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business 
or Address Dies from 3s.—ScHoo. Srarionexy supplied on 
the most liberal terms.—TIllustrated Priee List of Inkstands, 
Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Writing Cases, &c., post free. PartripcEr and Cozens, 192, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


[HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). CLASS 29, EXHIBITION 1802. 


Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 

6 Backed Seats, Adult Meet m 

8 Level Tables, } for 24, for + Tea Parties, Treats, 

2 Square Classes, Sunday Schools. 
Invented for the Royal Free Schools, Windsor, and adopted 
in Her Majesty’s Schools, Osborne, Eton Colle e, and 400 
other Schools and Colleges. Specimens at Kensington 
Museum, and other parts of London. 
oe CLERGY are respectfully invited to examine thesd 

esks. 


Illustrated Circular from ALFRED WILLIAMs, Windsor, 











[MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT,.— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
the QUE EN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic 
institutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel appli- 
cation of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful productions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and 
defy competition. 


Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee o 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J.G. has introduced his warranted school and public pens, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
palate. suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 
schools. 


Sold retail bv all stationers and booksellers. Merchants 
and wholesale dealers can be supplied at the works, Graham 
Street, Birmingham ; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
$7, Gracechurch Street, London, 


JHE ART OF ILLUMINATING 


WITHOUT A MASTER. A New Work, with Full 
Instructions in Colouring, and a simple method of making 
Raised Gold Ornamentations. With Hight Sheets of Out- 
lines, containing over One Hundred Specimens from the 
MSS. _ in the Library of the late Grorce Orror, Esq. 
Alphabets, &c,, and complete Directions for Colouring them 
like the Originals. Admirably suited for teaching in Schools, 
Price 5s., post free. Orders must contain remittance, 


Newman and Orror, 132, Leadenhall Street, %.C. 
(Copyright. ) 


wHat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. Animme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Specimen 
kK OF Types, and information for author, sent, on applica- 
tion, by Ricuarp Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London, 











TO CLERGYMEN, CHURCHWARDENS, AND 
ARCHITECTS (ONLY). 


(JILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lan- 
eashire 


sends st free on application, an Illustrated 
CATALOGUE of his MANUFACTURES fot Use in the 
Church of England, including particulars of Communion 
Linens, Altar Cloths, Carpets bes, Surplices,&c. Havin 
no authorized agents, all orders executed exclusively a’ 
Bolton, and delivered carriage free when the railway arrange- 
ments admit of prepayment. Direct communication by 
letter is respectfully invited as most convenient, satisfactory, 
and economical, 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 


CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are re- 
uested, before deeiding, to visit WILLIAM §8, 
URTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. contain such an assort- 

ment of FENDERS, STOVES, "RANGES CHIMNEY- 
PIECES FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 
best Pp. Bright stoyes, with ormoln ornaments, £3. 15s. to 
£33. 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5. 12s.; steel 
fenders, £8 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, 
from £3. 3s. to £18; chimney-pieces, from £1. 88. to £100; fire- 
irons, from 2s. $d. the set to £4. 4s. The BURTON and all 
other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


\ ILLIAM S§._ BURTON, GENERAL 





omy! ost paid. It ocntemne 3 of 600 ny ey of 
i stock o r ilver and Electro 

Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish tial ee 
Stoves, Fenders, Me le. C " = tchen 
Cl . Table Toile W. re, 7 Tron 
rass Bed-room t Furniture, 

&c., with Lists of Prices and tony the Twenty 
Show Rooms, at Oxford Street, vile das 2 aud 
ewman 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARIY 
(LIMITED). 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 








Subscribers to Mupre’s Liprary are respec informed 
that arrangements have again been made with leading 
Publishers for an early and abundant supply, during the 
Season, of all forthcoming Books of merit and general 


e Collection of ra agate Sranparp Works, to which all 
Subscribers have access, and which is now, by many 
Thousand Volumes, the largest in the world, will also be 
still further augmented from time to time by the addition of 
Copies of the New Editions of those Works of the t 
Authors which are still in demand. 


First Class Subscription (for the Newest Books), 
One Guinea per Annum. 
Class B, Subscription, Half a Guinea per Annum. 


Revised Lists of the Principal Works at present in Circula- 
tion, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at 
greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application. 


New Oxrorp Street, London; 
November 5, 1864. 


THE UNITED LIBRARLES, 
BOOTH'S, CHURTON JtodesoN's, AND 


307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Next THE Roya PoLyTecunic INSTITUTION. 


- 








Single Subscription, One Guinea. 





Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, and Ten Guineas. 

Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c., from Two Guineas 
to any amount, according to the supply required. 

Great advantages are offered by this_Library to Country 
1 pie in the large number of Volumes supplied at 
one e. , - 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, in 
large numbers. ; 

The best French, German, and Italian books also added 
immediately on publication. 

Allthe Magazines and Reyiews: Revue des Dee Mondes, 
Revue Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporanea, eussischer 
Jahrbucher, &c. 

The collection of STANDARD WORKS in ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN Literature is large, and has been accumu- 
lating since 1786. 

Cafalogues and Terms sent on application. 

*,* A Catalogue of Surplus Copies (withdrawn from cir- 
culation) of Books of the past season, being clean and perfect 
copies of the most popular works of the day, at very reduced 
prices, now ready, y 


307, Recent Street, W. 





“CHI LEGGE REGGE.” 


HE ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


15, OLD BOND STREET, W. 

The Company guarantee the circulation of ALL NEW 
WORKS of interest or value immediately after publication. 
The Library embraces special Departments of Science and 
the Liberal Professions, and of Foreign LiTeRATURE in 
its branches. , 

Detailed Térms of Subscription at the Chief Office, and at 
the Depots of the Company in Town and Country, forwarded 


free on application. 
SAMUEL BEVAN, Secretary. 





ATCHARD & CO., BookKSELLERS, BY 
WALI POINTMENT, TO H.R.H. THe PRINCESS OF 


Publishers. Bibles and Prayer-Books. 

N no by ee of Merit. yal Books & Periodicals, 

Boo . raries Arranged, 

Books forhanded by Post. Liberal Discount for Cash, 
‘187, Piccadilly, W. 





This day is published, 
CATALOGUE of a TRULY VALUABLE 
MOST INTERESTING DOLLEOTGK, OF 
BOO inclnding the ENTIRE LIBRARY of the lite 
3 T GL ENING, sq,, of t Portsea, collected with 
great care an ay uring the y years. 
It includes s (3) ag press e, ware and 
yokyn , ¢, Pynso. 
Julian N veris, Vopiand Berthelet, awkins: 
J , Tottell, Marshe, 
e th Century. .. 
lage of Rare and Curious Black-letter English 
Books in Theology, Voyages and Travels, History, the 
Chronicles, and a most interesting Collection of Rare and 
parions O18 Bagtish Books. in various ¢ s of os Plaga 
udin 0. tions o Plays, 
fost Splendid Books of, Prints, and vei ettensively 
Illustrated Works, Books of Woodeuts and blems, 
—- beautifully IMuminated uscripts upon Veél- 
um, «Cc. 
Now on Sale, at the very_moderate prices affixed by 
JOSEPH LILLY, i7 and 18, New Street, Covent Garden, 


London, W.C. val ; , , , 
, This t nable and me ee pag Cataloxne, 
inters with Bibliograp Notices and 


may be had on application, price 2s., or will be sent on the 
receipt of twenty-six postage stamps. 





ee 


[0 BOOKBUYERS.—NATTALT xi 
BOND’S GENERAL CATALOGUE a a 


ready, price Sixpence; . post for ‘ ¥ 
Tasktoeus contains 188 pp., in 8vo., ptive of 2500 
Books, both Ancient and it and all in fine condition, and 


Farrented perfor, s atau Miedatey Bedford Street, 
HOMAS CORNISH & ., Booksellers, 
133, t, t Circus. 

New Books, Magazines, fe., at 2d. oe Rotts" Secount for 
Cash, Orders rome te Sane, attended to by return of 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT OF OUR 


LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. [Illustrated 

with numerous Wood vings from the Old Masters. 

Crown 4to., price 68s., cloth; or £5. 5s. in morocco by 
" [On Thursday next. 


2. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, 
as exemplified in WORKS OF ART. Commenced by 
the late Mrs. Jameson: continued and completed by 
Lapy Eastuake, With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 
Two Vols., 42s. 


3. 
THE LIFE of ROBERT STEPHEN- 


SON. By J.C. Jearrreson, Barrister-at-Law, and W. 
Poxrz, F.R.S., Mem. Inst. of Civ. Eng. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. Two Vols., 8vo., 32s. 


4. 
EXPLORATIONS IN SOUTH- 


WEST AFRICA, from Walvisch Bay to Lake Ngami and 
the Victoria Falls. By Tuomas Barnes. With 3 Maps 
and 35 Illustrations. 8vo., 21s. 


5. 
MEMOIRS, MISCELLANTES, AND 


LETTERS OF LUCY AIKIN, including those addressed 
to the Rev. Dr. CuanninG, from 1826 to 1842, Edited by 
P. H, Lz Breton. Post 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


6. 
AUTUMN HOLIDAYS: OF A 


COUNTRY PARSON : Selections from the Contributions 
of A. K. H. B. to Fraser’s Magazine and Good Words. 
Post 8vo., 9s. 

7. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 


FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZABETH. 
By James Antuony FrRovpe, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Third Editions of the first Hight 


Vous, I. 6 IV., REIGN of HENRY VIIL., 54s. 
Vous. V. and VL, REIGNS of EDWARD VI. and MARY, 


236. 
Vors, VII, and VIII., REIGN of ELIZABETH, Vots. 
T, and IT., 28s, 


8. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION OF LORD 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Complete 
in Four Vols., crown 8vo., price 16s., cloth ; or Four Vols. 
in Two, price 26s. in by Riviere. 


9. 
_ HISTORY OF CIVILISATION. By 


Tuomas Henry Buckie. Vol. I., ENGLAND and 
FRANCE, Fourth Edition, 2is.; Vol. I1., SPAIN and 
SCOTLAND. Second Edition, 16s. 


10 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under 


the EMPIRE. By the Rev. C. Merrvate, B.D., Chap- 
lain to the Speaker of the House of Commons, Seven 
Vols., 8vo., with Maps and Index, £5, Lls. 


ll. 


THE CONVERSION of the ROMAN 


EMPIRE : t Sermons preached at Boyle’s Lecture 
=~. , & ae 1864, By the Rev.C, Munrvats, B.D. 8vo., 


12, 
A CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL 


COMM EET ARY ots ST. th a FASTORAL 
LES. . J. Exuicorr, D.D., ishop o 
Gloucester and Bristol. Third Edition, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


13. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S 


gt 3 Ay et of mgoryEne iy the ag gh 
LAN ; e Lectures ered 
Royal Institution nied. 8vo., 188, . ) 4 


14, 


TASSO’S JERUSALEM DE- 


LIVERED. Translated into en Verse by Sir 
Joun KinestTon James, Kt., M.A. 0 Vols., feap. 8vo. 
[In November. 


15 


The HANDBOOK of DINING; or, 


aay oe, Leanness Scientifically Considered. 
From the mch of BriuLatT-Savarin, by L. F. Sumpson. 
Second Edition, enlarged, fcap. 8vo, In a few days. 


16. 


WINE, the VINE, and the CELLAR. 


Tuomas G. SHaw. Second pipicn revised sna 
enlarged: with new Frontispiece of the Vintage an 
other Woodcuts, - 8vo., price 16s. 


17. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL 


GASETIEER, ot GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
of the WORLD. New Edition, revised to August 1864, 
8vo., 31s. 6d., cloth ; or 36s. 6d., half-russia. 


18, 
STONEHENGE’S WORK ON THE 


OUND 
Sees noum IN 1864. few ont thoronghly revieed 


Square 
19, 
HOLMES’S SYSTEM of SURGERY. 
Ganunat Inpax to tho entire Work? ‘svorpriee 900. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN, 


NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


Completion of the Second Volume. 


On the 20th of November, illustrated by Maps and Plans, 
Vol. II., price 12s. 6d., cloth lettered, of 


A HISTORY of the WORLD, from the 

EARLIEST RECORDS to the PRESENT TIME, 
in ONE CONTINUOUS NARRATIVE. By Paivip Sirs, 
B.A., one of the Principal Contributors to Dr. Smith’s 
Classical Dictionaries. . 

The Work will be divided into Three Periods, each complete 

in itself, and will form Eight Volumes, demy 8vo. 
ANCIENT HISTORY. 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY. 
MODERN HISTORY. 
Continued in Monthly Parts, at 2s.; and half-yearly Volumes, 
at 12s. 6d., cloth lettered. 

** In relating not only all the leading events of the epochs 
here referred to, but also the remarkable incidents of the 
periods between the respective epochs, one great and rare 

wer was required—that of condensation. ere are cases 
in which an historian not only has superabundance of mate- 
rials, but he is bound to use them all. Such a case has 
existed here; and Mr. Smith has been equal to its exigen- 
cies.’’—Atheneum. 2 . 

“The style is admirable, clear, expressive, animated, and 
often sin ly forcible and happy. In his og a avg of 
‘decisive battles,’ Mr. Smith shows the same talent for 
military engineering which is so conspicuous in the pages of 
Dr. Arnold, and the human interest as well as the ethical 
value of the work is sustained throughout by its just and 
noble sympathies.’’—Evangelical Christendom, __ et 

* His style is free, natural, and vigorous, and his feeling is 
everywhere on the side of liberty and humanity.’”’—British 
Quarterly Review. U 


To be published in November, 


Small 8vo., 


RACTICAL DIETARY for FAMILIES, 

SCHOOLS, and the LABOURING CLASSES. By 

Epwarp Smirs, M.D., F.R.S., Assistant Physician to the 
Consumption Hospital, Brompton. 


Iii. 
8vo., price ls., 


RESENT STATE OF THE DIETARY 
UESTION; an Address before the British Associa- 
tion at Bath. By Epwarp Sirs, M.D., F.R.S., 


IV. 
Oxford Middle-Class Examinations. 
Small 8vo., 1s. 6d., 


OLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER, with 

Notes on the Aneivas of the Sentences, and _ a Life of 

Goldsmith. By C. P. Mason, B.A., Fellow of University 
College, London. 


Vv. 
Dr. Garrod’s Materia Medica. 


Now ready, small 8vo., 10s. 6d., cloth lettered, 


HE ESSENTIALS of MATERIA 


MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS. By A. B. Garnop, 
M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics 
at King’s College, London. Second Kdition, revised and 
much enlarged. 

A Table of Contents, by a glance at which the reader will at 
once see all drugs scientifically arranged, together with their 
pharmaceutical preparations, is contained in the present 
edition ; as likewise a table indicating the principle changes 
of nomenclature and important differences of strength be- 
tween prapecetions in the British Pharmacopeia and in the 
London Phar opeeia of 1851. A copious Posological Table 
is also given in this edition. 


Vi. 


New Edition of Erichsen’s Surgery. 


Just published, Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, One 
Volume, 8vo., 30s., 


HE SCIENCE and ART of SURGERY; 
being a Treatise on Surgical Injuries, Diseases, and 
tions. By J. E. Ericusen, Professor of Surgery in 
niversity College, London. 
“The excellent arrangement ad throughout this work 
in the consideration of the multiplicity of subjects included 
in the wide domain of the science and art of surgery, together 
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EDUCATIONAL STATESMANSHIP. 


HE vacation exercises of the House of 
Commons seldom afford much material 
for the comments of aliterary journal. Not, 
indeed, that politics are by any means the 
exclusive staple of these autumnal oratorical 
efforts. An unruly minister may occasionally 
try to commit his colleagues to the main- 
tenance of some political heresy, to obtain 
for himself the credit of inventing a constitu- 
tional commonplace, or to experimentalize 
on the limits of public endurance without the 
accompanying inconvenience of contempo- 
raneous Parliamentary criticism. But, for 
the most part, there is a pretty uniform 
avoidance of awkward questions, and even a 
disposition to scent danger in subjects appa- 
rently the mostinnocent. The speaker’s first 
object is to confine himself as strictly as 
possible to those general observations which 
constitute the common possession of all 
parties and of every season; and, in some 
instances, his efforts to achieve this end are of 
a singularly ungraceful description. He has 
left his special knowledge in the House of 
Commons or in his office, and it sometimes 
seems as if his power’ of articulate utterance 
had stayed behind to keep his knowledge 
company. He is determined not to talk of 
politics ; and his self-denial is the more credit- 
able to him from his obvious inability to talk 
of anything else. To exhibitions of this kind 
Mr. Gladstone offers a brilliant contrast. He 
speaks on every subject as though he could 
kon no other. A kind of even ener 
cterizes his treatment of them all. The 
question with which he is immediately 
occupied never strikes the listener as having 
n taken up merely by way of relaxation 
from something else. “His bow is never 
unbent, it is only fitted with a change of 
strings. Take, for instance, the narrative 
of his tour in Lancashire the other day. 
The effect of five-and-twenty years of en- 
lightened legislation, the position of the 
cotton trade, the reciprocal action of Parlia- 
ment and the country, the influence of the 
cheap press, the relations between master 
and workmen, the moral history of the fac- 
how d oo ae owt of communion with 
?s HO ma rogress of En land, 
the distribution of Golonial eeitens. the 


foreigi: policy of an insular le with 
wi 

an extended commerce, the practical incon- 

theories of taxation, 


venience of doctrinaire 


the position of agriculture, the function of 
Italy in Europe, the evils of political indif- 
ference, the claims of the Lancashire opera- 
tives, the function of examinations in the edu- 
cation of commercial men, the relation of the 
new society to the old—these are the heads 
of his speeches; and what a variety of re- 
source do they indicate! Versatility has 
commonly been regarded as the special 
characteristic of youth; butin Mr. Gladstone 
it seems to increase as he gets older. The 
range of his powers grows more comprehen- 
sive in proportion as the concentration of 
them becomes more absorbing. In this 
respect Sir George Lewis has sometimes 
been compared with him; but the parallel is 
defective in one important feature. Mr. 
Gladstone’s scholarship has been nurtured 
in a very furnace of political excitement ; it 
has grown up side by side with a political 
enthusiasm which is always at a white heat. 
Sir George Lewis retained his affection for 
literature unimpaired, even when he was 
most immersed in business; but it is less 
wonderful that he did so, because he never 
gave but half a heart to politics. The 
practical side of statesmanship had little 
interest for him in comparison with the 
theoretical—a fact which goes some way 
towards explaining his almost ostentatious 
indifference to the maintenance of any con- 
nexion between his votes and the reasons 
which he gave for them. Mr. Gladstone is 
a statesman and a scholar at one and the 
same time; Sir George Lewis was a man 
of letters whom circumstances had developed 
into a politician. 

The prophet who has gained honour else- 
where seldom finds himself without it when 
he returns to his father’s house; and his 
native country was not likely to be behind- 
hand in giving a welcome to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. But, besides this obvious 
explanation of the enthusiastic greeting 
which Mr. Gladstone met with in Lan- 
cashire, there is another, to be found in 
the character of the industry of the coun- 
try. Cotton yarn and piece goods may not 
seem to have any special intellectual cha- 
racter; but the scientific perfection of the 
instruments by which they are created exer- 
cises a very noticeable influence on the 
minds of the workmen concerned with them. 
Few things could be less intelligible to most 
of us than the machinery department at the 
Exhibition of 1862 ; and yet one came out 
from among those quick wheels and ceaseless 
spindles with a sense of human achievement 
which a lounge through the endless luxuries 
of the French Court had never been able to 
call forth. The majority of the Lancashire 
operatives may not, perhaps, be higher in the 
intellectual scale than the retail traders of 
Middlesex, butthey have undoubtedly akeener 
appreciation of mental superiority in others. 
Familiarity with the products of scientific 
skill, and the knowledge that many of the 
inventions on which their trade is built have 
been the work of men in the same position 
as themselves, must impart a certain cor- 
porate dignity to their industry. It is just 
this sympathy with high intellectual endow- 
ments in which the English middle-classes 
are apt to be deficient. Lancashire would 
not be the place, nor the close of the cotton 
famine the time, on which to found a depre- 
ciatory estimate of small shopkeepers; for 
we know how much and how generously they 
have shared in the general distress. But 
each class of society its intellectual as 
well as its moral temptations; and the be- 
setting sin of the middle class is that narrow- 
ness of mind which regards high culture as 
a drawback rather than an advantage, and 
distrusts instead of admiring a statesman who 
may happen to possess it. It is difficult to 
attribute the consistent depreciation of Mr. 
Gladstone which enters as a permanent 
factor into all the political variations of the 
Times to any other cause than this. The 
great journal reproduces the characteristic 
weakness of the class to which it owes its 
existence. 

It is curious to note the difference between 





| Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe when playing 
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similar parts in the University Local Exa~ 

minations at Manchester and Nottingham. 
Both speakers are strongly in favour of the 
new system, and both of them have every 
claim to be listened to with respect on 
any educational question. Mr. Gladstone, 
however, starts with the admission that 
‘‘examination never was, and never can 
be, a perfect instrument.” The minds that 
will work without it are in themselves 
of a higher order—the love of know- 
ledge which can dispense with an external 
stimulus burns with a purer and more con- 
stant flame. But such tempers belong 
rather to an age in which learning was 
exposed to less competition, while it secured 
more distinguished rewards. The poor and 
nameless student was not turned aside from 
his aim by any rival ambition; for scholar- 
ship, in one or other of its forms, was the only 
avenue to fame which was open to those who 
had neither birth nor fortune to aid them. 
So long as there is but one outlet to the love 
of distinction or the desire of success those 
powerful impulses may be safely trusted to 
do their own work. But, when the very 
motives which once fostered learning are 
thrown into the scale against it, when 
every year, after the period of childhood, 
which is withdrawn from business pur- 
suits is held to weight a man in the race, 
and to give his competitors the advantage of 
a start, all the conditions of the problem 
are changed. We have now to “keep 
pace with the rapid development of external 
and material pursuits, and to vindicate for 
the higher acquisitions and the higher habits 
of the mind, in some degree at least, that 
prominence which belongs to them ;” and a 
system of honours and prizes, graduated so 
as to appeal to the young from the earliest 
age at which they are exposed to the rival 
inducements of business life, may assist us 
in attaining this end. For we have the 
parents as well as the children to reckon 
with; and, if the prospect of success in a 
University local examination serves to induce 
a man to prolong the period of his son’s 
education by a year or two, then the system 
which has put us in possession of that in- 
ducement has so far served the cause of 
learning. Taken one by one, indeed, such 
gains may seem small and trifling; but, in 
dealing with the condition of large classes of 
the population, we are compelled to be con- 
tent with a progress which, individuall 

regarded, is almost infinitesimal. Nor 1s 
this positive and immediate result the 
sum of what we may ultimately hope for. 
“Tt is,” says Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘a happy 
distinction of this country that what is new 
in it does not require to forswear brotherhood 
with what is old.” There is a sn oe of 
continuity in English life which alread 

borne fruit in our national character, 
and which, we may hope, has many rich 
harvests still to yield. Mr. Ruskin has 
somewhere pointed out the wonderful con- 
trast between English and Continental land- 
scape, and lamented the want of antiquity 
which so generally vulgarizes the former. 
Perhaps, however, this very defect may be 
attributed to the absence of any convulsive 
changes in the growth of the nation. Our 
history has been so unbroken that it has 
gradually transformed the very monuments 
on which it is inscribed. Every institution 
has come down to us, not in a state of fossil 
antiquity, but as a living specimen, and 
has consequently had to undergo continual 
dennes ot aspect. In order to secure the 
reality of the past, we have been obliged to 
sacrifice something of its ap nce. We 
have no 1789 to mark the | between 
the England of to-day and the England 
of yesterday. And, in this ual trans- 
formation of the old into the new, it 1s 
well that the Universities should bear 
their part. The great problem they have 
to work out is how to hold their place as 
centres of education to the whole country, 
instead of sinking down into the nurseries of 
a single profession. ‘The solution cannot 
indeed rest wholely with themselves: it 
must depend partly upon the extent to which 
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oe yoga mercial classes of the country can be 
bough te give mental culture its due value. 
But the success of this process will be largely 
influenced by the greater or less readiness of 
the Universities to recognise, and their greater 
or less skillin devising means of meeting, the 
peculiar essities of commercial life. No 
anal: ieenes can be effected without the 
sacrifice pf some venerable associations and 
me cherished fancies. But the preserya- 
ion of the forms in which a great institution 
enshrined must always be subor- 

i ted to the continued discharge of the 
functions for which it exists. Development 
not destruction. If ‘‘the old order 
geth, yielding place to new,” it is only 

use ‘‘God fulfils himself in many 


>» 

ie Lowe approaches the subject in a far 
more enthusiastic spirit. His first counsels 
were addressed to the young ladies of Not- 
tingham. Their hands and hearts are for 
the future to be thrown open to competition, 
without their having the power of setting 
their own papers, or even of putting vivd voce 
questions to the candidates. Everything is 
to be decided by the result of the University 
Local Examinations. This is the kind of 
prowess which is to determine a lady, “far 
more than the mere possession of so much 
money,” in ‘‘ balancing between two suitors.” 
Instead of bidding her aspiring knight leap 
into the lion’s den, after the fashion of her 
medizval prototype, she is to send him before 
, equally ruthless examiner. Mr. Lowe 
perhaps forgotten the conclusion of the 
particular story he refers to, but we should 
almost fear that the new test may occa- 
sionally call forth the same spirit as the old 
one, and the certificate, like the glove, be 
own in the lady’s face. It is quite pos- 
sible, however, that husbands chosen on this 
ae might not turn out worse than 
usbands chosen on some others; and, if 
women are to be admitted to the examina- 
tions, as Mr. Lowe is anxious they should 
be, there is an obvious advantage in securing 
a lover who will be at the same time a good 
The prospect of perpetual celibacy 
will add terror to the alternative of failure, 
and the day of the presentation of the 
diplomas will take rank as a kind of matri- 
monial statute fair. With this portion, 
therefore, of Mr. Lowe’s speech we haye no 
particular wish to quarrel. The adoption or 

rejection of his suggestions may be safel 
left to, the decision of the persons concerned. 
But, with some of his incidental and collateral 
ig we find ourselyes directly at issue. 
Where, for instance, did he learn that 
taste is wholly independent of education ? 
No doubt taste will be unequally developed 
in | t persons by an exactly similar 
training, becayse education does not make 
up for natural deficiency; but that is no 
reason why an imperfect or sluggish taste 
which has been trained should not be more 
correct than a finer. taste which has been left 
wholly, without Satara ice The palate of 
that of ane 


cellar on the report of a total abstamer, 
armed with a oh le and one day’s 


eae tare — his 1 


parison, of the early Saxon annals to, the 
ts of kites and crows had come to 
mpehes discredited, but Mr. Lowe goes 
beyond Milton in his contempt for 





is the p that 
“ we. can trace the rise of every familiar in- 





be that, in Mr. Lowe’s mind, ‘‘the most 
remote antiquity” only goes back to the 
reign of Henry VI.; but, unfortunately, 
this must be rejected, because he also tells 
us that the history of England ‘“ has grown 
up gradually since the Conquest.” Perhaps 
the secret of the contradiction is that the 
latter statement is introduced for a special 
purpose. English history, not being in- 
cluded in the Havised Oode, only gets a good 
word said for it when it can be turned to the 
depreciation of something else. ‘‘ The history 
of his native land” is important to a boy— 
not in itself, but in comparison with ‘‘ the 
wars of Greece, or the bloody quarrels of 
democracy and aristocracy in Rome.”’ Our 
readers will see that Mr. Lowe passes over 
altogether the point in which the difficulty 
of middle-class education really hes. It is 
easy to say that the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages and Greek and Roman history are 
not the most profitable studies where the 
period of education is limited. That, as far 
as we know, no one has ever denied. The 
problem to be solved is, What are you to sub- 
stitute which shall afford anything approach- 
ing to the same mental training? The man 
who has read the Greek historians knows 
something of what is meant by original 
authorities in history; the man who has 
read Mr. Knight’s ‘‘ History of England” 
will only know what is contained in a very 
admirable compilation; and the two classes 
of knowledge thus acquired are altogether dif- 
ferent in kind. Mr. Lowe will hardly do 
much towards helping us out of the difficulty 
by such an educational steeple-chase as he 
rode last week at Nottingham. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


MR. KAYE ON THE INDIAN MUTINY, 

A History of the Sepoy War in India, 1857-1858, 
By John William Kaye, author of the “ His- 
tory of the War in Afghanistan.” Three 
Volumes. Volumel. (W. H. Allen & Co.) 


N° more fitting man than Mr. Kaye could 
have been found for this important 
work, even though his materials had been 
but those of other writers. His past local 
experience and present official position, his 
eculiar attainments and tested talents as a 
istorian and a biographer in a field which 
he has made fairly his own, would have left 
but little chance for rivalry. As the deposi- 
tory of the private and demi-oflicial papers 
of the late Lord Canning, and the confidant, 
through private friendships and associations, 
of most of the greatest actors, alive and dead, 
in the events which he narrates—to say no- 
thing of the special access to state-papers 
which has been accorded to him—Mr. Kaye 
may well stand alone as the man of all others 
for the task which he has undertaken. It is 
fortunate, indeed, that, during the several 
ears that haye elapsed since the ‘‘ Sepoy 
ar” was brought to a conclusion, no 
adventurous spirits have been found to 
take the field on the subject. Anglo- 
Indians are proverbially prone to the 
pen, and, when, in addition to being In- 
dian, they happen also to be military, 
the weapon appears to have for them peculiar 
s. A general officer, or even a full 
colonel, would probably think twice before 
i himself to so serious a responsi- 
bility; but it is remarkable that a lieu- 
tenant or an ensign has not made a dash 
at the breach, and, in the spirit of a for- 
lorn hope, sought to win a Victoria cross 
in letters. Individual experiences and records 
of events in particular localities have been 
contributed from all sides, but nothing like 
a comprehensive narration of the revolt has 
hitherto been undertaken ; so that the present 
work, which would in any case be the best, 
is also the first in the field. With regard, 
howeyer, to the facilities afforded him in his 
labours, the author makes a remark which it 


is only fair to notice. While acknowledging | 
the service rendered to him by access to | 
official documents, he disclaims having been | 


led by those authorities, which, he says, have 
rather afforded him the means ifyi 
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or correcting statements received from private 
sources. And, he adds—‘‘ So far as respects 
the accumulation of facts, this History would 
have differed but slightly from what it is if 
I had never passed the door of a public office; 
and, generally, the same may be said of the 
opinions which I have expressed.” Those 
who know the accurate and searching mode 
in which Mr. Kaye is accustomed to deal 
with facts, and the independent and impar- 
tial manner in which he forms conclusions, 
may easily believe that these qualities have 
not been wanting in the present work, 
which, from the nature of its subject, must 
take rank as his most important contribution 
to literature. 

In the execution of so comprehensive an 
undertaking, taking the requisite power for 
granted, arrangement would be the most 
important matter. An irregular mode of 
treatment—anything like discursiveness— 
would be fatal, not only to its acceptance by 
that difficult person to please, the general 
reader, but to its value as a standard work of 
authority. That Mr. Kaye has ever been a 
careless writer can scarcely be said; but the 
accumulation of materials in the present case 
were such as might lead any man astray; 
and the author is perhaps fortunate in the 
fact that they were so multifarious as to have 
placed him on his guard at the very begin- 
ning, and driven him to so rigorous a division 
of subject, and so stern a regard to propor- 
tion, as to give to the picture which he’ pre- 
sents—albeit rendered clear and decided in 
all its details—the effect of a bird’s-eye view. 
It is remarkable, too, that compulsory com- 
pression in a case of the kind has a result the 
reverse of unfavourable. A writer compa- 
ratively feeble and confused in his paces may 
be spurred into vigour by having his des- 
tination always in donde: Fs head kept well 
up to his subject—and there are many who 
never tell a story so clearly as when driven 
to their wits’ end to tell it in brief. Mr. 
Kaye has, of course, no natural need for this 
incentive; but no man can see his way out 
of a maze who keeps upon level ground, and, 
in a literary adventure, in which he has to 
lead other people, it is doubly desirable that 
he should take to an elevation. 

The story of the Sepoy War, we are told, 
is to be comprised in nine books, making 
three volumes. In the first, now presented 
to the public, the author has treated the 
antecedents of the mutiny of the Bengal 
army. He has touched upon the principal 
political events, and upon the social and 
material progress, of the ten years which 

receded the outburst; he has traced the 

istory of the Bengal army from its for- 
mation to the close of Lord Dalhousie’s 
administration; and he has written in 
detail of the first year of Lord Canning’s 
government, and of the earlier incidents of 
the mutiny, up to the period of the out- 
break at Meerut and the seizure of 
Delhi. The second volume is to contain an 
account of the progress of mutiny and 
rebellion in the North-Western Provinces, 
of the mutiny in the Punjaub, of the rebel- 
lion in Oude, of the rising in Behar, of the 
insurrection in the South Mahratta country, 
of the siege and capture of Delhi, and of the 
first relief of Lucknow. The third volume 
will comprise a narrative of the operations 
of the army under Sir Colin Campbell, of the 
recovery of Oude, of the campaign in Central _ 
India, and finally of those measures by which 
Lord Canning sought to restore confidence 
and prosperity to the land. 

To impatient readers who suppose that the 
revolt began with the outbreak at Meerut 
on that terrible Sunday night hitherto 


' known in the calendar only as the 10th of 
| May, the first volume of the History may 


seem but introductory. We warn them, 
however, that it will not bear skipping. To 
understand the nature of the outbreak you 
must go back considerably farther than 1857. 
Its seeds were sown with the formation of 
the native army. Its growth was the na- 
tural consequence of the system upon which 
that army was maintaimed, assisted by 


of verifying | circumstances to which it gave rise, and 
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brought to a crisis before its time by 
extraneous events which were so far for- 
tunate that they caused the crisis so soon. 
Sir Thomas Munro long since declared that 
the army would “go” in the natural course 
of things, and his words were believed to be 
prophetic by experienced and far-seeing 
men years before their truth was so fatally 
confirmed. Mr. Kaye traces the causes of 
the catastrophe under their several divisions. 
Those causes are now tolerably well known, 
and are, of course, no new discoveries of the 
historian’s; butthecase ismorecompletely and 
convincingly stated than it has ever been be- 
fore, every minor fact being scrupulously filled 
in, and every assertion of any kind having 
the prestige of authority if not always the 
oat 2 of proof. The germ of the outbreak, 
as has been stated, is of very old date, but 
its immediate causes are naturally traced to 
the political policy of Lord Dalhousie and 
what the writer calls the progress of “‘ Eng- 
lishism,”’ acting upon native susceptibilities, 
fanned by treacherous intrigues into genuine 
alarm, and finding a vent in a rotten military 
system which went to pieces with the shock, 
the elements turning against us. The grasp- 
ing and aggressive policy of Lord Dalhousie 

n almost with his administration. The 
second Sikh war was, of course, forced upon 
him ; and the annexation of the Punjaub was 
excusable so far that the country was ours 
by right of conquest, a right which Asiatics 
never fail to recognise and respect. The 
same may be said of the Burmese war, though 
the rupture which led to it might have been 
avoided by judicious diplomacy. At any 
rate, the annexation of Pegu opened up 
political as well as commercial advantages, 
and, whatever had been our conduct towards 
the King of the Golden Foot, the natives 
of India were not likely to give themselves 
much concern on the subject. It was 
the peaeeful aggressions, not the warlike 
aggressions, which destroyed the confidence 
of the country—the invention of the fatal 
policy known as the ‘‘right of lapse,” and 
the seizure of state after state on the ground 
of the failure of heirs male, and in contra- 
vention to the custom of adoption, which has 
prevailed from time immemorial among the 
princes of India. Of the states annexed on 
the ground of ‘‘ lapse,” the most conspicuous 
instances were NSattarah, Nagpore, and 
Jhansie ; and these, following in such rapid 
succession, might well inspire the idea that the 
policy of the Government was to absorb every 
native state in succession, and to reign alone, 
as well as supreme, in India. In the meantime 
the spirit of the army—we here refer more 
peenenlenly to the Bengal army—had been 
alling intodecay. There was neither autho- 
rity on one side nor respect on the other. 
The gentlemen of the country found in it no 
career, for the highest native officer was 
inferior in authority to the lowest European 
one; and the European officers themselves 
found the service so distasteful that all who 
were able forsook their regiments for staff 
or civilemploy. As for the men who filled 
the ranks, they considered discipline alto- 
gether subordinate to caste; and, in time, 
the officers themselves began to be of much 
the same opinion. 

“The pragrese of Englishism”—one of 
the princip combining causes, to which 
Mr. Kaye devotes an interesting chapter— 
he illustrates principally by describing the 
changes made in revenue matters, and 
really the ‘‘ settlement” of the North- 

est Provinces, known as the “ Vill 
System,” which effected the ruin of the 
native aristocracy, who, deprived of their 
ments, and even the hope of a career, natu- 
rally intrigued against the government at 
whose hands they had suffered. Thata great 
—- of 7 gated Mets inflicted by the ruthless 
mania tor regulation and uniformity—the 
‘Dead Level System,” as Mr, eg calls 
it there can *be no doubt; and among 
how causes of mistrust and apprehension 

very wisely includes our improved social 
state, which alienated us from the natives 
with whom we used to mix; and even our 


material progress, as especially exhibited in 
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the electric telegraph and the railways, which 
would naturally make the priesthood our 
bitter enemies, since it was obvious that they 
could make no pretence to their old supre- 
macy in the face of wonders which they 
could neither control nor account for—the 
work of the despised Feringhees. How all 
the various elements of danger were united 
by the annexation of Oude and the affair of 
the greased cartridges, and made to explode 
through the machinations of the Nana, in 
revenge for the refusal of his claim by the 
British Government, must be told next week. 
The matter is too interesting to be disposed 
of at once. 8. L. B. 








AN ITALIAN NUN. 


Memoirs of Henrietta Caracciolo, of the Princes 
of Forino, Ex-Benedictine Nun. From the 
Italian. (Bentley.) 


NE has not far to seek for the reason why 
this book has sold by thousands in the 
land of its birth. Never were woman and 
nation more in sympathy than the ex-Bene- 
dictine nun and the Neapolitan people 
during the twenty years pieceding the entry 
of Garibaldi into Naples, with which event 
the book closes. Both were in deadly conflict 
with spiritual and temporal powers—the 
priest and the sbirro ; but let the ex-nun put 
the case in her own words. ‘‘ Take counsel 
and comfort,” she says to herself in one of 
the most critical moments of her life, when she 
is all but making terms with her great 
enemy Riario Sforza, Cardinal Archbishop 
of Naples, ‘‘ take courage and comfort from 
the history of your country; urged on by 
conflicting passions, governed by lax power, 
abandoned to strange seduction, a prey to 
snares which surrounded her on every side— 
unhappy Italy fell into bondage precisely 
as you have done. In the same manner she 
languished for long years imprisoned in 
the cloister, which princes, spiritual and tem- 
poral, erected for her; in the same manner 
she wept, she implored, she protested. Your 
own lot is analogous to these chances and 
changes; your expectation is alike—alike 
your vows, even to your late efforts to recover 
the exercise of your free will.” This sen- 
sitive, passionate, high-born, headstrong 
woman, in writing these memoirs from her 
heart, has reached the heart of thousands of 
her countrymen and countrywomen, who, in 
those years of humiliation and anguish, had 
groaned under the same malignant tyranny. 
She was a representative woman in her 
struggle, and fought the battle of her nation 
as none but a woman of her rank and ability 
could have fought it. For it is impossible to 
doubt that the priests and police would never 
have held their ds where they did, would 
not have been satisfied with driving her 
only to the very doors of madness and death, 
but that Henrietta Caracciolo was a cousin 
of the Prince of Forino, and a dozen other 
andees, as well as a nun asking for secu- 
Seisthion, and known to be in correspondence 
with the Secret Committee. 

To put her story in a nut-shell :—Henrietta 
Oaracciolo, the daughter of a marshal in the 
Neapolitan army, after having been already 
desperately in love with two men, to one of 
whom she was actually en at the time, 
was forced into the convent of San Gregorio 
Armeno by her mother, at the age of eighteen, 
in the year 1840; won a partial deliverance 
in 1849; made use of her partial freedom to 
forward the views and plots of the leaders of 
the party of United Italy; was arrested by 
the police and imprisoned in a ritiro for 
upwards of three years; fought out again 
through her own indomitable courage; secu- 
larized in everything except the black veil, 
the symbol of celibacy ; laid this last symbol 
of her past servitude on the altar of the 
Church, where it had been given her twenty 
years before, on the day of Garibaldi’s 
triumphant entry into Naples; and married 
‘*a man of middle life, whose elevated senti- 
ments, in harmony with the firmness of his 
character, won my esteem, and caused me 
from the first to hold him far superior to the 


generality of individuals of princely lineage. 
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He bore engraved on his heart the 

image of redeemed Italy ; on his head a dee 
scar—record of a wound receivesl on the 15 
May from the sabre of a Swiss,” The Church 
of Rome, not unnaturally under all the cir- 
cumstances, refused its assent to this mar- 
riage; so the ex-Benedictine nun and her 
admirer sought and obtained ‘‘ the blessing of 
another church” (name not given) on their 
union. We wish them all manner of hap- 
piness. ‘‘ Why may not I,” she asks at the 
end of her book, ‘‘ in fulfilling the duties of a 
good wife, a good mother, a good citizen—why 
may not even I aspire to the treasures of 
the Divine mercy?’ Why, indeed? The 
mercy of every honest man and woman who 
reads her book will probably stretch as far as 
that; and we have yet to learn that the 
Divine mercy is shorter. 

This twenty years’ struggle, then, is the 
subject of the book, about two-thirds of 
which are occupied with the internal life of the 

rincipal convent in Naples under the late 
aban dynasty. Theex-nun isa thorough 
hater. She publishes her memoirs in order to 
justify the decree of Victor Emanuel’s govern- 
ment suppressing the convents; and, if we 
could accept her as a perfectly fair witness, 
undoubtedly she establishes her case, that nuns 
are not only useless, but eminently hurtful to 
society—a canker of the worst kind eating 
into its very heart. But we must take her 
evidence with great allowances and sets-off. 
In the first place, she never had the slightest 
leaning towards the life, and was driven to 
take the veil with the utmost difficulty, her 
whole will and conscience revolting against 
it from the very first. Again, the convent 
of Benedictine nuns in which she was 
laced, though the largest and most cele- 
brated in Naples, can scarcely, we should 
suppose, be taken as a specimen even of those 
which flourished,in the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies under the reign of Bomba; for, un- 
less we mistake her, the sisters were, with- 
out exception, rich women engaged in no 
active works of charity, and living, in spite 
of their vows, lives of luxury and idleness. 
And, ever supposing the convent of St. 
Gregorio to have been a fair specimen of 
Neapolitan convents, it would be grossly 
unjust to argue from them to those of any 
other European nation. Still, making all 
just allowances, we must admit that the book 
is a tremendous witness against the con- 
ventual system of Rome. ‘‘I cite date, and 
place, and person,” writes the ex-nun; “it 
lies within the power of all to verify these.” 
And, with this challenge, and the fear of 
exposure before her eyes, she states facts 
which establish her position, that in the 
convent in which she spent nine years were 
to be found ‘‘ the morals of the age of the 
Borgias, the Medici, the Farnesi, the tradi- 
tions of the Courts of the Colonna and of 
Pietro de Toledo, and the brutalized ignor- 
ance and superstitions of the populace at the 
epoch of the auto-da-fé.”’ e seem to be 
reading of a harem on the Bosporus, so far 
as the utter vacuity and aimless pettiness of 
the life of the inmates are concerned, while 
the comparison would scarcely be against the 
Eastern establishment in the matter of moral 
purity. The lady-abbess, a relative of her 
owt., tells her on her entry, ‘‘ You must keep 
yourself clear from the wickedness of others 
in the best way youcan. All I can tell you 
is, that, if it requires the prudence of three to 
live in the weal outside, believe me it re- 
quires that of twenty to live here within,” 
Stronger condemnation of the system could 
searcely be spoken. We must refer our 
readers to the book for the facts which 
justify it. 

Next to the nun herself, the Cardinal 
Archbishop—polished, wily, cruel, and blun- 
dering, yet with a certain human interest in 
the object of his perseeution—is the figure 
which comes out most clearly. Wecan quite 
sympathize with the sense of bitter wrong 
which had converted the girl, educated in 
strict habits of reverence and obedience to 
the priesthood, into the defiant woman who, 
while yet a nun, could walk into a cardinal’s 





presence without kneeling, seat herself with- 
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out a sign from him, and threaten him with 
a day of reckoning. But we must own that 
the cardinal in that last interview was not 
without something to say for himself. The 
sight of one of his flock, in her position, ap- 
pearing in public places leaning on ‘‘the arm 
of liberals inscribed on the black book,” 
could not have been otherwise than aggra- 
vating to the archiepiscopal feelings. We 
hope, therefore, that, when, at parting, he gave 
her a benediction, adding, ‘‘ Recite an Ave 
Maria for me,” her answer, ‘‘ Requiem 
eternam,” was given in good faith. 

The Englishman of the period turns u 
twice in the book, characteristically enoug 
—first in the shape of the captain of a vessel 
who insists on putting to sea with the hero- 
ine’s father and his family (she being a child 
at the time) in a tremendous gale, and who, 
when remonstrated with, produces a paper 
setting out the trips he had to make before 
reaching London on New Year’s Day, ‘‘ when 
I am engaged to be married ; and all the ele- 
ments let loose together shall not deter me” 
—at which they laugh to hear an Englishman 
‘* express himself with such warmth on the 
subject of his ion,” and are “‘ enraged 
that he should haye exposed our lives to 
danger for a caprice of his own.’”’ The second 
occasion oceurs when she is kneeling before 
the abbess, her hair plaited in a single long 
tress, to which that lady is about to apply 
the scissors. 

A clear, strong voice at that moment sounded 
through the crowd—“It is barbarous! Don’t 
cut that girl’s hair!” All turned round. “Some 
madman,” it was whispered. It was an English- 
man. ‘The priests commanded silence, and the 
nuns cried to the superior, as she stood grasping 
the scissors, ‘It is a heretic!—cut!’ ‘The hair 
fell, and I had taken the veil. 

A young man, calling himself Father 
Ignatius, wearing fantastic robes, and given 
to sensational oratory of the Spurgeon type, 
is starring it about England just now for the 
purpose of reviving the Benedictine orders 
amongst us. Unless this gentleman is much 


.libelled *by the reporters, St. Benedict, were 


he alive, would clap him into the most 
uncomfortable quarters at his disposal, and 
feed him with the bread of affliction and the 
water of affliction, until he had learnt to 
understand his own time better. Mean- 
time, and in default of St. Benedict him- 
self, these ‘‘ Memoirs of an Ex-Benedic- 
tine Nun” will act as a healthy anti- 
dote to this mischievous nonsense. We will 
yield to no one in our respect and gra- 
titude for the work which devoted women 
of ail ranks amongst us are carrying on for 
the evangelization of our greattowns. Even 
where they have combined in sisterhoods, 
with rules, and costumes, and vows of obedi- 
ence, causing much local scandal and bitter- 
ness, weare glad to acknowledge that they have 
done amongst the outcasts and helpless. 
But the greater prominence given by them 
to vows and costumes, the more they have 
aimed at copying the outside of medisval 
a mage at seeking to put new wine into old 
ttles, the less healthy has their work been. 
Miss Nightingale and Miss Sellon stand out 
as the representatives of the true and false 
method of our nineteenth-century work for 
unmarried women; and the difference is, if 
possible, even more important in the case of 
men. We cannot, in short, afford to have 
monks and nuns back again in old England at 
any price, and are glad of any book which 
give well-meaning people who haye 
leanings in this direction authentic glimpses 
of what the institution means, aid how it 
works in our day, amongst Continental 
nations, - 7. H. 








BERKELEY-ANA. 


My Life and Recollections. By the 
Grantley F. Berkeley. Two Volumes. 
and Blackett.) 


Wwe know that lovers will often say harsh 
thin 


gs of one another which they would 
not endure to hear from the mouth of a third 


Hon. 
(Hurst 


person; and Mr. Grantley Berkeley is an 


example that the same principle may be 


—— 





extended to brothers. A great of his 
‘Life and Recollections ”’ 1s filled with the 
misdeeds of the various members of his 
family ; but, when any one else presumes to 

eak of them in a similar spirit to his own, 
his fraternal soul is roused, and he is ready, 
not to defend his relatives, but to maltreat 
their assailants. He has no objection to his 
dirty linen being washed in public, but he 
insists on being allowed to do it with his own 
hands. With every disposition to foul his own 
nest, he is as sensitive as a sanitary reformer to 
an attempt in the same direction from any 
other quarter. One long chapter of his very 
lengthy book is devoted to the history of 
what befel the late Mr. Fraser from not being 
sufficiently alive to this peculiarity. In the 
year 1836 Mr. Berkeley determined to become 
aman of letters, and took the first step on 
the ladder of fame by the publication of 
‘‘ Berkeley Castle.” At that time Fraser's 
Magazine was edited by Dr. Maginn, who 
found an occupation very congenial to his 
literary and political temper in reviewing 
Mr. Berkeley’s book. The number contain- 
ing the review was forwarded to the subject 
of the criticism, and ‘‘ ordering post-horses 
to be put to my carriage, I immediately pro- 
anil to town as fast as they could carry 
me.” The first step towards vindicating his 
outraged honour was to obtain the name of 
the reviewer. If that could not be had, the 
publisher must be made responsible for the 
gross insult of a review which reflected un- 
favourably not merely on the author himself 
—that, strong in his innocence, he might have 
put up with—but on that cherished ‘‘ family” 
on which no outsider may lay his profane 
hands. Accordingly, ‘‘ about three o’clock on 
a fine summer’s afternoon,” Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley walked into Mr. Fraser’s shop in 
Regent Street, while Mr. Craven Berkeley, 
‘* who wished to be present at the transaction,” 
stayed at the door, ‘‘ to prevent interruption.” 
Mr. Fraser owned to his name, admitted that 
he was proprietor of the magazine, and 
declined to give up the name of the offending 
contributor. 

This refusal of justice, with a full knowledge of 
the responsibility incurred by it, in my eyes 
warranted severe chastisement. I at once, with 
my fist, knocked him down on his desk, whence, 
on his recovering, he snatched at some weapon 
close behind him. I never knew what it was, 
but, seizing him by the collar, hurled him into 
the middle of his shop, where, on his refusing to 
rise, and my brother handing me a racing-whip 
he had brought for my use, I gave him a severe 
flogging, which concluded in the gutter of the 
street. 

Even such a heroic “transaction ” as this 
may be misunderstood or misinterpreted. 
‘* As I released Mr. Fraser a crowd quickly 
encircled me,”’ not, wonderful to relate, to 
pay homage to the might of his avenging 
arm, but to give vent to ‘‘ loud demands for 
a policeman.” Mr. Berkeley, far from being 
irritated or discomposed by this unmeaning 
outery, felt that he could make large allow- 
ances for people who were still ‘‘in entire 
- gerpeene of the provocation he had received.” 

e ‘‘remained on the pavement, apa A 
awaiting the result,” which ultimately too 
the shape of a journey to the. police-office. 
During this trying time it is pleasant to 
learn that Mr. Berkeley was not altogether 
deserted. ‘‘Two or three particular friends 
rode up manfully,” reckless of the offence 
they might give to the solitary policeman 
who the hero in charge, ‘‘ and kindly 
inquired if I needed any assistance.” Very 
different, however, was the spirit displayed by 
the police-magistrate. Instead of at once 
recognising the real aggressor in Mr. Fraser, 
he ‘‘seemed to be prejudiced,” and actually 
ordered Mr. Berkeley to place himself at the 
bar, and to cease flourishing his horsewhip. 
If he thought to subdue the courage of his 
noble prisoner by these devices, he was mis- 
taken. In answer to the usual question, 
** What have you to say to this charge ?”— 

I threatened to repeat the chastisement once 
a week for the next month. 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Chambers, “if you persist in 
that threat I shall refuse to take bail.” 
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“ Very well,” was my rejoinder ; “I came out 
to take public vengeance for a public and scan. 
dalous wrong : this has been done, and my object 
accomplished ; therefore I do not object to state 
that I withdraw my threat of repeating the pun- 
ishment for this offence.” ° 


As it turned out, an introduction to Dr, 
Maginn might have been obtained without 
the previous ceremony of assaulting his pub- 
lisher. The Doctor had no wish to evade hig 
responsibility for what he had written, and 
accordingly left a card on Mr. Berkeley. A 
duel followed, in which three shots were fired 
on each side without any of them taking 
effect; but Mr. Berkeley does his best to 
make up for his forbearance, or his ill-luck, 
on this occasion by a posthumous comment 
on Dr. Maginn. He describes him as “a 
literary adventurer, who lived a hand-to- 
mouth existence on what he gained by writ- 
ing for newspapers and magazines, was as 
often in prison as out, and much more fre- 
quently drunk than sober.” It is no doubt 
true that Dr. Maginn’s real genius and 
remarkable intellectual powers were rendered 
valueless to their possessor by his irregular 
habits of life; and, such being the case, it is 
unfortunate for his memory that in Mr, 
Grantley Berkeley he should have found 
an unfavourable censor. At all events, 
if Dr. Maginn spoke unkindly of the 
Berkeley family, or any of its members, he 
can hardly have outdone a character of the 
late Lord Fitzhardinge, which Mr. Berkeley 
quotes from some other source :—‘‘ I haye 
ranged through most of the Christian virtues, 
and I cannot find one in his possession. I 
have conned over the list of vices, and I find 
most which are to be found in mankind in 
general united in him.” This is what Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley calls a ‘‘ graphic descrip- 
tion” of his eldest brother; and he appends 
to it, by way of comment, the fraternal 
remark, ‘‘ this estimate is not an exaggera- 
tion.” Evidently it is one thing to describe 
his brother and quite another thing to 
describe his novel. The child of his own 
brain is dearer to him than the child of his 
own mother. As to the specific charges 
which Mr. Berkeley brings against Dr. 
Maginn, it can only be said that they are 
quite inconsistent with his character, as it 
appeared to those who knew him best, and 
wholly unsupported by any independent 
evidence. That the editor of /raser’s Maga- 
zine should have made dishonourable pro- 
— toa young lady, and tried to extort 

er consent to them by the threat of review- 
ing her books unfavourably, does not seem 
very probable a priori ; and, as Miss is 
represented as enlisting Mr. Berkeley as her 
champion, without any previous knowledge 
of him, solely from her admiration for his 
character, she must, at all events, have been 
of so impulsive and enthusiastic a tempera- 
ment as to render her an indifferent witness 
to a plain matter of fact. 

On passing from this subject to the general 
merits of Mr. Berkeley’s book there is one 
remark which will at once suggest itself to 
the reader. If ‘‘ My Life and Recollections” 
had been about a fourth of its present size, 
and had contained but little about its author 
and nothing at all about his relations, it 
might have taken a fair place among collec- 
tions of anecdotes. Even then that place 
could not have been a very high one, inas- 
much as the best things in the book are 
rather farcical stories than anecdotes in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term. They 
amuse, when they do amuse, rather by 4 
certain humour of their own than by their 
connexion with any particular person. In- 
deed, some of the best of them we have met 
with in older jest-books attributed to other 
people. Still it is fair to give a specimen or 
two of the materials of which these two portly 
volumes are built up; and accordingly we do 
so, taking our examples almost at random. 

Prominent among my earliest Brighton re- 
miniscences are those of old Lady Claremont, 
who was a frequent guest at the Pavilion. Her 
physician had recommended a moderate use of 
stimulants to supply that energy which was 
deficient in her system, and brandy had been 
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suggested, in a prescribed quantity, to be mixed 
with her tea. I remember well having my 
curiosity excited by this, to me, rather novel 


form of taking medicine, and holding on by the. 


back of a chair to watch the modus operandi. 
Very much to my astonishment, the patient held 
a liqueur bottle over a cup of tea, and began to 
pow out its contents, with a peeuliar purblind 
ook, upon the back of a teaspoon. Presently she 
seemed suddenly to become aware of what she 
was about, turned up the spoon the right way, 
and carefully measured and added the quantity to 
which she had been restricted. The tea so 
strongly “laced” she then drank with great 
apparent. gusto. The gravity with which she 
noticed her apparent mistake, without attempting 
to correct it, and her little exclamation of surprise 
so invariably uttered, amused me much. 


Here is a happy expedient of Count 
D’Orsay’s :— 

I remember a dinner at the “Ship,” where 
there were a good many ladies, and when D’Orsay 
was of the party, during which his attention was 
directed to a centre pane of glass in the bay 
window over the Thames, where some one had 
written, in large letters, with a diamond, D’Orsay’s 
name in improper conjunction with a celebrated 
German danseuse, then fulfilling an engagement 
at the Opera. With characteristic readiness and 
sang-froid, he took an orange from a dish near 
him, and, making some trifling remark on the 
excellence of the fruit, tossed it up once or twice, 
catching it in his hand again. Presently, as if 
by accident, he gave it a wider cant, and sent it 
through the window, knocking the offensive words 
out of sight into the Thames. 


Politics play a considerable part in Mr. 
Berkeley’s ‘‘ Recollections ;”’ but, as they are 
strictly confined to the vicissitudes of his 
connexion with the electors of West Glou- 
cestershire, the interest of this part of the 
narrative is not great. Indeed, the following 
is perhaps the best passage in it :— 

Augustus Moreton canvassed; and, in the 
insane idea that kissing a man’s wife secured the 
husband’s good wishes, he pulled all the females 
about, and shook hands and drank with every 
fellow he met, as if acknowledging a_ perfect 
equality. I remember, in the Forest of Dean, 
being present when he was literally canvassing a 

ged pauper, pulling off his hat to him, calling 
him “Sir,” and shaking him by the hand. “ Lord, 
Zir,” said the poor fellow, “do ye ‘put on thick 
hat a top o’ the head on thee. There, Measter 
Moreton, it be all very well now a gammoning 
me in this way, time o’ the election like and all; 
but, if thee were to meet I at any other time, 
thee’d ride over I, if I didn’t get out of the way.” 

The happiest chapters in this book are 
those which deal with sporting and natural 
history. Mr. Berkeley is pleasanter when 
he is talking of animals than when he is 
talking of human beings. In the latter 
case his natural good temper is occasionally 
soured by a tendency to regard all men as 
his brothers. D. C. L. 








THE HISTORY OF BRIGANDAGE. 

Brigandage in Italy. By David Hilton. (Samp- 
son Low & Co.) 

* DRIGANDAGE IN ITALY” is one of 
the many books whose titles promise 
more than is fulfilled by their contents. To 
any one who has travelled through Southern 
Italy few subjects could be more interesting 
than a description of the social conditions of 
which brigandage is the effect rather than 
the cause. Within twenty miles of Naples 
the traveller finds a state of society such as 
perhaps existed in England eight centuries 
- Four years ago, as the writer of these 
lines can testify, in Teano, a town of 4000 
inhabitants in the Terra di Lavoro, there 
was no inn of any kind, no _ shop 
where anything was sold, except articles 
of daily consumption, and no regular 
means of communication with any other 
pert of the Neapolitan dominions. We had 
oped that Mr. Hilton would have told us 
something of a country less known to the 
general travelling public than almost any 
other part of Europe. Our expectation, 
however, has not been fulfilled. ‘Wo rather 


doubt, from Mr. Hilton’s account. wheth 
he has ever visited Calabria or the Abruzzi: 
and he has certainly never seen a brigand, 


except in chains. An American tourist who 
takes great interest in the fortunes of the 
Italian kingdom, he has simply compiled a 
treatise on the great social curse of the 
southern part of the peninsula from the 
ordinary channels open to every one who 
wishes for information on this subject. 

Still, though there is little that is original, 
or even novel, about ‘‘Brigandage in Italy,” 
Mr. Hilton has produced a readable and 
valuable work. We could wish he had not 
ag so much reliance on the statements of 

. Mare Monnier, whose eminently French 
account of his experiences in Southern Italy 
bears the stamp of exaggeration. We could 
wish also that there had not been so much 
book-making about this work of Mr. Hilton’s. 
Page after page is filled with reflections like 
the following :— 

The public opinion of lambs never yet prevented 
the wolves from eating them. In Europe the small 
nationalities are the lambs, the great empires are 
the wolves. The political problem of some cen- 
turies standing is how to distribute the lambs 
among the banqueting wolves. Italy has been 
served up, limb by limb, from century to century, 
now to one, now to another, of these greedy 
political monsters. ‘Ah! but all that is done 
with. Italy has been reunited, the dismembered 
limbs are joining together, the vision of the valley 
of Ezekiel is realized as, breathed upon by the 
breath of liberty, each bone comes to his fellow- 
bone.” There is a great truth in this statement ; 
but, be sure, the wolves have not lost their appetite 
for lambs, and will never entertain the opinion that 
it is immoral to eat them. While I write a great 
conference is adjourning without result, because 
the wisdom of political Europe has not been able 
to devise any way to keep the pet of the flock out 
of the jaws of two overgrown monsters, who will 
presently be craunching the bones of the little 
one, and growling over the meal in mutual envy. 
Why did the conference fail? There were too 
many wolves at the council-board. To leave all 
figure, public opinion, as it finds political expres- 
sion in European politics, is not moral; it is fatally 
immoral. 

Apart, however, from these faults, and an 
occasional baldness in his frequent transla- 
tions from Italian, we have nothing but good 
to say of ‘‘Brigandage in Italy.” Mr. 
Hilton has obviously enjoyed the great ad- 
vantage of deriving his opinions on Italian 
politics from other sources than that Anglo- 
Garibaldian clique which contrives to in- 
doctrinate most English or American philo- 
Italians with their peculiar opinions. Nothing 
can be more moderate, or sensible, or true, 
than Mr. Hilton’s account of the Neapolitan 
revolution in 1860, and his bitter dislike to 
the Papacy on political grounds is not tinged 
by any theological bias. 

The gist of Mr. Hilton’s argument is simply 
this :—Brigandage always has existed in the 
south of Italy, and alwavs will exist, as a 
social institution, until it is destroyed by 
the progress of civilization. As a political 
organization, however, it owes its existence 
solely to the patronage afforded it directly 
by the Pope and the ex-King of Naples, and 
indirectly by France, owing to her continued 
occupation of Rome. This book, we should 
remark, was obviously written before the 
Franco-Italian Convention was heard of. In 
all these assumptions we believe Mr. Hilton 
to be correct; and substantially they are 
borne out by the authoritative statements 
contained in his pages. The most curious 
part of the proof would be the inquiry into 
the causes which have, so to s , acclima- 
tized brigandage in Southern Italy; but, on 
this point, aswe have before stated, Mr. Hilton 
cannot give us any very satisfactory informa- 
tion, chiefly from want of personal acquaint- 
ance with the country which is the home of 
brigandage. The facts, however, which he 
sums up in his chapter on ‘‘The Nature of 
the Country” go far to explain his case. 
In the Basilicata, a wild and mountainous 
region, ‘‘ you may travel for ten, fifteen, and 
even gr eae without encountering a 

i ‘ad is is quite true; and Mr. Hilton 
might well have added that such a thing as 
an isolated dwelling is even rarer than a vil- 
lage. Throughout the whole of the Neapo- 


little towns perched on tle summits of the 
rocky hills with which the country abounds. 
Roads there are nextto none. ‘‘In the con- 
tinental portion of the old kingdom of Naples 
there are 1848 communes, of which 1321 are 
without roads for wheeled vehicles.” Per- 
sons who wished to travel from the province 
of the Abruzzi to that of Foggia, which both 
lie north of the Apennines, had either to 
journey on mules across mountain tracks, or 
else had to make an immense défour by 
Naples. 

The absence of roads in these regions nourished 

the materials of brigandage; the people were 
removed from the beneficent and softening in- 
fluence of contact with their fellow-men. The 
great commercial and social forces which tend to 
make mankind one, while they distribute intelli- 
gence, culture, and order, did not act on these 
secluded peasants and shepherds. ‘Traditional 
morality, law, and religion held their ground, and 
brought the dark ages down into the heart of the 
most cultivated times. These men have thought, 
felt, and believed as their ancestors of the fifteenth 
century ; because no later century had visited their 
mountain homes. 
To the poverty of the labourers, the uncer- 
tainty of their resources for obtaining the 
necessaries of life, the want of a middle class 
and of any public spirit amongst the large 
landed proprietors, Mr. Hilton attributes 
the tendency of the mountaineers to adopt 
brigandage as a trade. In the words of 
Signor Massari :— 

Wherever the labourer is bound to the soil in 
any mode whatever, there brigandage may indeed 
manifest itself in the criminal class, who are to be 
found in every part of the world; but it cannot 
strike root profoundly, and is easily destroyed. 
In the province of Reggio di Calabria, where the 
condition of the peasantry is tolerable, there are 
no brigands. In the other two Calabrias—the 
pene of Catanzaro and Cosenza—the relations 

etween proprietor and peasant are cordial; and, 
when the former invokes the aid of the latter to 
defend his property and promote public security, 
he is always successful. In the provinces, where 
the economic state and social condition of the 
peasantry are very unfortunate, brigandage diffuses 
itself rapidly, renews itself continually, and has a 
very tenacious life. On the other hand, in those 
provinces where that state is more tolerable, 
where that condition is comparatively good, 
brigandage is usually a fruit of importation, does 
not in its manifestations pass certain limits, and, 
when once defeated, does not easily break forth 
afresh. 
‘In so far,” Mr. Hilton concludes, ‘‘ as bri- 
gandage is recruited from the labouring 
classes, it is the savage and brutal protest of 
misery against centuries of oppression.” 

The remarks on the true character of the 
Neapolitans are well worth studying by all 
who wish to understand the difficulties with 
which a united Italy has to contend. 


The vices of Neapolitan character are the fruits 
of long misgovernment—of a despotic system 
which pushed itself so far as to reach a point 
“where gravitation shifting turned the other 
way,” and it became anarchy. The morals of the 
people present the same singular phenomenon. 
There was a government which was so strong as 
to have lost all power, so vigorous as to have dis- 
solved the bonds of society; a people who had 
demonstrated the possibility of the impossible, 
while they committed the commonest offences 
against morality without knowing that they were 
immoral, asking the blessing of the Virgin and 
her Son on crimes baptized hervic. United Ital 
found here a race, poor, ignorant, and immoral. 
The words have an interdependence : the ignorance 
is a fruit of the poverty, and the immorality 
grew out of both. 


We cannot feel quite so sanguine as Mr. 
Hilton does about the rapid regeneration of 
the Southern Italians, and we are afraid 
generations will have to elapse before the 
people lose tne impression that brigandage 
is a pursuit rather honourable than other- 
wise. Still we agree with him in think- 
ing that, as a political movement, bri- 
dage would pear with the annex- 
ation of Rome to Italy. As long as Francis 


y 
II. remained in pencence of any portion of 
his dominions, the guerilla warfare carried 
on along the Papal frontier, of which 





litan dominions the peasantry still live in 
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quarters, was, as our author admits, sanc- 
tioned Ly the laws of regular war. With 
the flight, however, of the ex-king, his 
army either disbanded itself or joined the 
national movement, and the opposition to 
the goverment of Victor Emanuel became 
a mere conflict with social order. The reyo- 
lution indirectly caused a general stoppage 
of business, and increased the normal poverty 
of the mountain peasantry. The number, 
therefore, of persons disposed to take to 
brigandage was largely increased; and this 
fact was seized upon by the Bourbon and 
Papal partisans to keep up an appearance of 
disaffection with the new order of things. 
From Rome the brigands were provided with 
pay, arms, and leaders, and an attempt was 
made to organize a counter-reyolution. The 
attempt failed ignominiously ; and the respon- 
sibility of keepingupasystem of arson, rapine, 
and murder long after it had become clear that 
the plan could not lead to any popular out- 
break rests with the Vatican and its royal 
protégé. Mr. Hilton sums up his indict- 
ment in these words :— 

1. The bands are enrolled in Rome by persons 
connected with the ex-king. 

2. No opposition is made by the government 
of Pius IX. to these enrolments. 

3. On the contrary, the bands have frequently 
been escorted to the frontier by the Pontifical 
gendarmes and, in some instances, supported by 
the Papal troops in assaults on small bodies of 
Italian troops. 

4, Crossing the frontier, the bands march to the 
ery, “ Viva Francis IT. and Pius IX.!” 

5. When captured, they claim to be soldiers of 
the Santa Fede, and wear the decorations and 
uniforms of the Bourbon. 

6. The confessions, captured correspondence, 
discovered plots and reactionary journals, all 
harmonize in affirming or admitting that brigand- 
age is the plan adopted by Francis II., with the 
consent of the Papal Government, in order to break 
down Italy in the South. 


Those who wish to understand what the 
real character of that brigandage is which 
politicians like Sir George Bowyer and Mr. 
Pope Hennessy have endeavoured to invest 
with the dignity of a patriotic movement 
cannot do better than read the statement of 
facts by which Mr. Hilton supports his case. 

* Brigandage in Italy” is filled with a 
variety of stories about the brigands and 
their doings, not all of them, perhaps, very 
reliable, as M. Mare Mounier is the principal 
authority for their truth, but well told and 
amusing. We have only space to quote the 
following letter from a brigand’s wife at 
Ripacandida, whose husband was ‘‘ out with 
Crocco :”— 

My pvEAR Huspanp,—I am glad that you are in 
good health, and that God has kept you from every 
misfortune. It is said publicly at Ripacandida 
that you have been courageous, and that the Lord 
accompanies you to give you the victory. Iam 
displeased for only one thing: because all the men 
of the town have brought riches to their families. 
I, weeping and crying, have said to myself, “ Why 
don’t my husband remember me?” saying I am a 
poor woman, who never have any good luck. I 
say to myself, ‘My husband had a good, generous 
heart, why then does he seem to have a heart of 
stone?” I pray you as soon as possible to take 
away my misery. My brothers salute you dearly, 
and say they want something to remember you by. 
Give a gun to each of them, in order that they 
may remember your good heart, because I have 
not received the gun which you sent. I embrace 
you with love.—Your affectionate wife, TerEsa 
SAIRNA.—Written by me, Michele Guglielmucci, 
and by me sent also a small gun.-—To the care of 
Donata Rega-Venosa. 


Let us add one brigand-story of our own, 
which seems not to have come to Mr. Hilton’s 
knowledge, and which we have reason to 
believe is true. In the winter of 1860 a 
peasant was arrested near Palermo, while 
robbing a diligence, who was known to have 
taken an active part in the Garibaldian 
march from Marsala. When asked by the 
judge how he could so di his principles 
as to resort to brigandage, he answered, with 

good faith, “I served my country 
in the summer, and therefore I th t it 
only right she should feed me in the winter.” 





How are you to deal with a people whose 
moral sense has not only not been developed, 
but has actually been deliberately perverted ? 
This is the question to which ‘‘ Brigandage 
in Italy,” clever as it is, fails to fs an 
altogether satisfactory reply. .D. 








A BATCH OF NOVELS. 

Black and Gold; or, The Don! The Don! By 
Captain W. H. Patten-Saunders, K.C.G. Three 
Volumes. (Bentley.) 

Under the Ban. A Tale of the Nineteenth 


Century. Translated from the French of 
M. VAbbé * * *, Three Volumes. (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) 


The Nun. Translated from the French of M. l’Abbé 
** *, Three Volumes. (Bentley.) 

Abbots Thorpe; or, the Two Wills. By Mrs- 
Charles Henry Burton, author of “ Bertha 
Darley,” &. Two Volumes. (Hall, Smart, 
and Allen.) 

Roger Whatmough’s Will. A Novel. By John 
Bradford. Two Volumes. (T. C. Newby.) 

Mick Tracy, the Irish Scripture-reader ; or, the 
Martyred Convert and the Priest. A Tale of 
Facts. By W. A. C., of Canada West. New 
and Revised Edition. (The Book Society.) 


CCASIONALLY, crossing in their pro- 
gress the entire continent of Europe, 
rumours have reached us telling of the heroic 
resistance with which a few half-armed tribes 
of mountaineers in Circassia have opposed 
the steady and formidable march of the Rus- 
sian towards the South. Occasionally even 
a name of one of the brave defenders of his 
country has been heard in Western Europe ; 
but the hopelessness of the strife in which 
he was engaged was so apparent, its scene so 
distant and its history so uncertain, that, 
except in the minds of a few keen politicians, 
little more than a passing interest in the 
struggle was ever aroused. Whatever sym- 
pathies were evoked were certainly given to 
the weaker side; but men heard of the gallant 
deeds of Schamyl and his Circassians with a 
compassionate interest much the same in 
kind as that with which they contemplate 
the renowned fields of classical history or the 
heroic gombats of border-legend. 
Captain Patten-Saunders gives us a series 
of — of the war between Russia and 


the Circassians; and, if we accept his views as |- 


correct, and his statements as truthful, what- 
ever sympathies we have indulged in hitherto 
have been wasted or misdirected. The Russian 
soldier is not, in his volumes, the blind and 
savage agent of a ruthless, greedy, and un- 
compromising despotism, but the pioneer 
of an advanced civilization, the missionary 
of a high form of Christianity. Tho Cir- 
cassian is not the brave defender of his 
own homestead, flinging away his life in 
behalf of all that men hold most sacred, and 
defying, in his mountain fastnesses, with a 
heroism worthy of Thermopylz, the immense 
armies of his oppressor. tie is, when averse 
to Russian rule, a half-reclaimed savage, 
without an instinct higher than hate, and 
eapable of no deed more heroic than assassi- 
nation. The defence he makes against 
Russian progress is restricted to the murder 
of a sentinel upon the outposts or the 
slaughter by immensely superior numbers 
of a small and not over-vigilant patrol. We 
have little inclination to admit the truth of 
these representations, more especially as our 
author constitutes himself an avowed cham- 
on of the Russ, speaks of the Czar as the 

rst man in the universe, and issues his 
work with an announcement which reads 
yee a the commencement of an English 
novel—that it is published by Imperial desire. 
Undoubtedly there is a civilization in Russia 
other and higher than is generally credited ; 
and, even in the remoter districts of its im- 
mense empire, the literature and philosophy 
of Western Europe have crept in, and 
re yee and French manners are copied 
and not always parodied. The t dramas 
of Shakespeare are constantly played in re- 
mote towns of the Caucasus bearing names | 
which are unknown, or which sound almost 
fabulous in the ears of educated Englishmen, | 





and are appreciated by an audience we haye 
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been accustomed to regard as wholly bar- 
barous. The ‘evidence of Captain Patten- 
Saunders, however, proves a familiarity with 
certain English customs for which we were 
not prepared. English horses and English 

ooms are found wherever the Russian 
officer is located; steeple-chases are forms 
of ordinary entertainment among the upper 
classes ; the ladies patronize ‘‘ Hill’s” habits ; 
the soldiers march to the tune of ‘‘ Good 
bye, sweetheart ;”” while the Russian farmer 
adorns his house with portraits of ‘‘ Harry 
Broome, the champion of England,” and his 
sons put on the gloves and, in pugilistic 
phrase, ‘‘set to” in a style and with 
a pluck we have been accustomed to con- 
sider indigenous and peculiar to this 
country. 

The a of ‘* Black and Gold”’ is a certain 
Count Donetz, an officer in the armies of the 
Ozar. He is tall, ‘‘ considerably above six 
feet,” slightly built, but gifted with extraor- 
dinary muscular power; handsome, with 
‘‘temples bearing the unmistakable stamp of 
Mongolian Tartar blood,” and a nose and 
mouth exhibiting ‘‘the hereditary charac- 
teristics of the Hapsburghs and the ancient 
family of Lorraine.” His expression is not 
agreeable, being compounded of pride and 
melancholy—one moment ‘‘ his nostril would 
dilate and his lip curl to such an extent as 
almost to forbid approach ;” another, and his 
countenance would assume ‘‘such an aspect 
of settled unhappiness as to excite pity.” 
His steed is more remarkable than himself, 
and has been associated with him in so many 
wonderfuladventuresand hair-breadth escapes 
that both she and her rider are viewed with 
superstitious terror by his foemen, among 
whom their appearance is always the precursor 
of inevitable Tofoat. The Phantom Steed, as 
she is called, isa grey, slightly mottled, nearly 
seventeen hands in height, and possessed of 
immense power; her ‘thin long ear, the - 
small beautifully-formed head, the promi- 
nent intelligent eye and expansive nostril 
required no confirmation of the slanting, 
flexible pastern and polished hoof to show 
her the high-bred daughter of a foreign land: 
and so she was, for the blood of the English 
Charles XITI., Don Juan, and Priam flowed 
through the veins that stood out in bold 
relief over her beautiful neck and limbs.” 
A squire, named Ukraine, mounted upon a 
steed scarcely inferior to that of his master, 
attends the Count to the war. Their adven- 
tures are manifold; and we have neither 
space nor inclination to follow them. The 
valour of Donetz, and his contempt for his 
enemies, remind one of the ‘‘ Hotspur of the 
North,” as described by Prince Hal: ‘‘ He 
that kills me some six or seven dozen Scots 
at a breakfast, and then washes his hands, 
and says to his wife, ‘Fie upon this quiet life! 
I want work.’”’ His horse seconds his efforts, 
and, in a combat, rarely fails in stamping 
some of the unfortunate Circassians to death 
with her hoofs, or tearing them in pieces 
with her teeth. In describing combats, it 
is but justice to Captain Patten-Saunders to 
state that his style is singularly clear, con- 
cise, and graphic. He understands thoroughly 
what he writes about, and we see the par- 
ticulars of,a skirmish as vividly portrayed 
as it is possible for us to conceive even with 
the assistance of canyas. As a series of war- 
pictures, his book is most admirable—as a 
novel, it is entirely a failure. We havo a 
mere torso where a little care would havo 
secured a perfect and graceful statue. Ther? 
is no story whatever to be told. The heart 
of the hero of the tale is lost at the beginning 
of the work, buried in the grave of his de 
** Enilora:” all that remains for him to do is 
to protect the brother of his departed mistress, 
and, in amoment of exceeding peril, to rescue 
her sister from the dreadful fate with which 
she is menaced. 

The literary merits of this book are respect- 
able, allowances being made for the fact of its 
being the production of one whose life has been 
adventurous and whose opportunities of ac- 

uiring a literary style have been limited. 
n its politics it is Ultramontane, There are 
singular instances of bad taste in the choice 
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of metaphors or similes, and others even more 
remarkable in the manner of conveying them. 
The face of Donetz, we are told at one time, 
‘‘had that peculiar, sharp, keen appear- 
ance that can be often noticed in the captain 
of a sailing-vessel that has made a quick 
passage from the far Australian seas and has 
spent a succession of days and anxious nights 
upon deck in a variety of climates.” This 1s 
well enough, but what follows is not a little 
startling. ‘‘ An almost demoniacal expression 
pervaded the whole countenance; the eyes 
glared from beneath their long contracted 
brows,” &c. Wehavespoken of our author’s 
talent for describing a fight or a skirmish, 
in which there is a considerable amount 
of very spirited writing; and, had Captain 
Patten-Saunders been less discursive, had 
he confined himself to the story he had 
to tell and to such descriptions or observa- 
tions as grew out of it or were naturally 
suggested by it, he would have done well 
and written a capital tale of adventure, and 
one that need fear little from hostile criticism. 
He has, however, so seriously overlaid it 
with misplaced show of erudition and absurd 
dissertations on subjects noways pertinent 
to the story that its real merits are obscured, 
if not entirely lost. The title ‘‘ Black and 
Gold”? is derived from the colours of Count 
Donetz, which are those of the House of 
Lorraine. 

‘‘Under the Ban” and ‘The Nun,” 
the two novels translated from the French 
which are connected together in the front 
of this notice, have already been the sub- 
ject of review in our columns in their 
original form. They are interesting chiefly in 
regard to the light they throw upon the 
workings of the question of the temporal 
power of the Pope in the minds of the more 
liberal portion of the Catholic clergy in 
France. Temperate as are thestatements they 
contain, and timid as is their author in his 
suggestions, it is doubtful whether any books 
since the ‘‘ Wandering Jew”’ have done more 
harm to the Jesuits than these, in which we 
yet find an openly avowed and obviously 
sincere admiration for the zeal, energy, self- 
sacrifice, and even piety which are found 
among the disciples of Ignatius Loyola. 
“The Nun,” which is a continuation of 
‘* Under the Ban,” is, like all continuations, 
inferior in interest to the first part. Wehavye 
no character in it that enlists our sympathies 
so entirely as does the simple, honest, loving, 
and conscientious priest of the Pyrenees, who 
waged so lasting a struggle against the 
heaviest odds a man may face, and sunk at 
last, crushed and overpowered, but unbeaten 
and still defiant. The translation in both 
works is spirited and exact. 

The author of ‘‘ Abbots Thorpe”’ makes 
no pretensions to originality, so far as 
the groundwork of her tale goes. Like 
Shakespeare, she takes the first plot that 
comes to hand, and trusts for success to the 
manner of her filling-in. In the present 
case she falls back upen the good old orthodox 
expedient of ‘‘ two wills,” one of which being 
of course purloined, occasion is afforded for 
a manifestation, on the one hand, of patience, 
self-denial, hope, charity, and all the rest of 
the Christian virtues, and, on the other, for 
a display of recklessness, debauchery, pride, 
and all uncharitableness. Mrs. Burton, 
however, does not entirely depend upon the 
ordinary matter-of-fact consequences attend- 
ing a stolen will. She introduces a higher 
element, and, by making the family of 
“Abbots Thorpe” a doomed race—the in- 
heritors of a curse hurled at them three cen- 
turies ago by a neighbouring proprietor for 
accepting from King Henry the Highth the 
very estate which they now occupy, because, 
forsooth, it had been Church property—she 
seeks to impart to her tale some of the dignity 
of tragedy—some of that awful interest with 
which we regard the slow, stately step of 
Nemesis. But this entering within the veil 
is only for the high-priests of literature ; and, 
if Mrs. Burton has failed in presenting to us 
this phase of the story, she may co e her- 
self with the remembrance that the present 
century has only one tale of the 








type she aims at—and that tale is ‘‘ The 
Bride of Lammermoor.” 
On the night that Squire Ethelstone lay 
dead in his grand old mansion of Abbots 
Thorpe, Mr. Trapps, his confidential atten- 
dant—‘‘ a withered, dried-up little man, with 
small piercing eyes, narrow head, and thin 
lanky hair demurely plastered down with 
oil smelling strongly of bergamot’’—entered 
stealthily, with a darkened lantern, the 
chamber where the old man lay, and, passing 
into the dressing-room, secured the will 
which bestowed the estate to Hugh Atheling 
Ethelstone, the grandson, and left lying in 
the drawer the one which cut him off with a 
a shilling. Harcourt Glenmore, the new 
owner, and but a distant relation of the 
Ethelstones, soon takes possession of the 
property; and Trapps, by whose villainous 
agency the thing has come about, retains his 
place in the house. The true heir of Abbots 
Thorpe, before seeking his fortune in the 
great Babylon, receives a friendly visit from 
young Reginald Raycliffe of Holmlee, the 
hereditary enemy of his house; for it was 
an ancestor of his who had pronounced the 
fatal curse upon the Ethelstones of Abbots 
Thorpe. The visit has to be returned; and, 
by the time our hero takes his final departure, 
he has as good as pledged himself to Meta 
Raycliffe, sister to the religious visionary 
Reginald. ‘‘She had decidedly unpoetical 
features, but she had teeth, complexion, 
smile and expression, to satisfy a poet’s 
dream. It was not the beanty of her face, 
but its frank, kindly, and earnestly truthful 
expression, added to the winning sweetness 
of her manner, which charmed you. There 
was no high intellectual power, although a 
close observer of character might discover, 
beneath the simplicity and self-abnegation 
of her nature, a latent firmness and strength 
of mind only requiring opportunity to bring 
‘into action. She could not have shone as a 
belle; but, inasick chamber, or among those 
who loved and trusted her, whose hand so 
soft and ready, whose voice so soothing, or 
whose words so full of hope as Meta’s?” Hugh 
himself was much such a man as Meta was a 
woman. He ‘had a fine muscular figure of 
great physical power, and an honest hearty 
face, full of health, energy, and determination 
ofcharacter. Reginald Raycliffe, on the con- 
trary, although tall, looked delicate and much 
older than he really was, Severe thought, and 
the canker of constant pecuniary anxiety, had 
deepened the lines of his face and sharpened 
its contour; while the peculiarly earnest 
way in which he regarded the duties of a 
minister of religion, for which office he was 
preparing himself, helped, no doubt, to add to 
his apparent age. Such are the three leading 
characters in the book; and it is to their 
fortunes that the stery is mainly devoted. 
None of the personages, however, are so 
thoroughly recognisable as we could wish ; 
but this arises less from want of power than 
from want of practice. Among the more 
easily remembered are Mrs. Glenmore and 
her daughter-in-law ; Glenmore himself and 
Cecilia | ng especially the latter; Miles 
Gorton, the London merchant, and his sweet 
daughter Marian. Some of the county cha- 
racters, too, are touched in with considerable 
effect. The incidents of the tale are not alto- 
deen so natural as they might have been, and 
etray aslight ignoranceof those very phasesof 
life the author endeavours to depict. The grand 
notion of the curse, too, has nothing feasible 
in it. Were every family to be cursed which 
had been presented with Church lands, some 
of the best blood in every county in England 
would be doomed. In description our author 
often rises to a high level; and we could not 
refer to a better example of this than to the 
visit of Trapps to the chamber of death, 
early in the first volume, and to the same 
worthy’s behaviour and final exit in the 
second. 

‘** Roger Whatmough’s Will,” like the pre- 
ceding, is a tale of two wills ; but, in ‘‘ Roger 
Whatmough,” the true will is suppressed 
entirely, and the story proceeds on the assump- 
tion that the forged one contained the bond fide 
wishes of the testator. 
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Mr. Whatmough, the owner of Whinwood 
Grange Farm, had always promised to his 
children, John, Pierce, and Mary, that his 
property, amounting to some thirty thousand 
pounds, should be equally divided amongst 
them. Great was the astonishment, then, of 
the two younger, Pierce and Mary, when, on 
the death of their father, it was discovered 
that he had left them only a thousand pounds 
each and the whole of the residue to their 
brother John. High words ensued on the 
reading of the will, and Pierce upbraided his 
brother John with, what he thought, his 
dastardly conduct in having thus influenced 
the old man, in altering his will. Pierce and 
Mary at once left the Grange at feud with 
their brother, and by-and-by invested their 
money in a neighbouring farm. But the 
harsh words hurled at John on the reading of 
the will sank into his soul, and he determined 
on a terrible revenge. The disposition of 
Pierce offered the facile means for the con- 
summation of the villainy. His good qualities 
were unfortunately unsuppo by ony ning 
like resolution ; and, being naturally of a gay 
temperament and fond of sport, he soon fell a 
prey to the machinations which his brother 
had set on foot for his ruin. The Vicar’s 
daughter, Alice Lee, to whom he was 
betrothed, and his own sister Mary urged 
him in vain to abandon his eyil courses, and 
he was only brought to his senses when his 
farming stock was sold off to pay his gambling 
debts and he discovered that his whole fortune 
was gone together with half of that belonging 
to his sister. It is now that the true metal 
of his character shows itself; and, with a 
determination not only to recover his fortune, 
but to make himself worthy of Alice, by 
avoiding the temptations of drink and the 
gambling-table, he sets sail for Australia. 
In the meantime great changes come over 
the fortunes of those he leaves behind; but 
for an account of them and of what befel 
himself we must refer our readers to the direct 
and simple narrative of Mr. Bradford. With 
an artist’s eye for all that is lovely in nature, 
he nevertheless avoids what is called fine 
writing; and, indeed, from the matter-of- 
fact way in which he at times describes the 
incidents of his story, we would almost be 
inclined to call his style bald. With a little 
more art, this -baldness might have been 
changed into something of the manner which 
makes Defoe so charming. Our author is 
not without his effective poenense either— 
witness the account of the dying brother 
John—and, in the delineation of country life 
and manners, as existing among the middle 
and lower classes, he is really masterly. 
Crabbe himself is not more faithful. In 
spite of this very admirable quality, however, 
Mr. Bradford fails to impress us with the 
individuality of any one of his characters in the 
manner we could wish, and thus proves him- 
self wanting in the creative faculty. But one 
who has gone so far and done so well we have 
little doubt will yet go farther and do better. 

‘“‘ Mick Tracy, the Irish Scripture-reader ; 
or, the Martyred Convert and the Priest,” 
the author tells us in the introduction, 
is to illustrate two things—‘‘the first, 
by exhibiting PopEry as ‘the Mystery of 
Iniquity,’ and, secondly, by calling especial 
attention to aclass of persons who, more than 
any other in their day, are serving to under- 
mine and overthrow that anomalous mystery 
—namely, ‘the Zrish Scripture-readers.’” 
This sentence, by-the-bye, is rather halting 
in construction, and would be all the better 
for a touch of Mr. Washington Moon. Our 
brethren of the Church of Rome would 
accept thankfully one of the readings. In 
spite of its polemics, which are fierce and 
furious enough, the story of ‘‘ Mick Tracy” 
is cleverly told; and the author’s sojourn in 
Ireland has enabled him to drink in much of 
the sharp wit and genial humour for which 
that land is so proverbial. The sketches of 
life and manners are dashed off with a true 
and ready hand; and, were the wuiter to 
eschew controversy, and address himself te 
the broad principles of eternal human neture, 
he would become a story-teller better worth 
listening to than he is at present. 
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MODES OF ANIMAL REPRODUCTION. 


Metamorphoses of Man and the Lower Animals. 
By A. de Quatrefages, Membre de I’Institut, 
&c. Translated by Henry Lawson, M.D., &c. 
(Hardwicke.) 

O° knowledge of the facts connecting the 

propagation of animal life has undergone 
immense changes within living memory, and 


‘ even within the last few years. In the middle 


of the last century it was the opinion of the 
most eminent naturalists, with Reaumur at 
their head, that the last born boy or girl, 
horse, dog, cat, rat, mouse, bird, fish, insect, 
and so forth, were literally and truly as old 
as Adam and as the creatures to which he 
gave names in Paradise. In other words, it 
was held by those savans that there is no 
such thing in animal or vegetal life as real 
production of an entirely new organism, and 
that what is commonly mistaken for it is 
only development, only the unfolding and 
expansion of an infinitesimal pre-existing 
organism. They believed that the — and 
animals which to us appear to be newly 
formed have existed, with all their organs 
complete, since the creation of the world, 
enclosed one within the other, and waiting 
their turn to become sufficiently large to be 
recognised by our senses. Such was the 
settled conviction of Réaumur and his fol- 
lowers; and it is certain that the doctrine 
still lingered, even among men of science, far 
down at least into the second quarter of the 
present century. The improvement of the 
microscope has at last given it the coup de 
grace by demonstrating that the blastoderm, 
or primitive organized layer, which is the 
foundation of the embryo itself and of all its 
structures, does not exist until formed de novo 
out of the altered constituents of the germ. © 

Again, fifty years have not yet elapsed 
since, even among men of science, it was 
universally believed to be a law of all 
animal inerease that like begets like—that is 
to say, that in every species the successive 


generations are all of the same type. But it 


has been partially understood since 1819, and 
is now perfectly well known, that, in many 
of the lower invertebrata, this rule does not 
hold good ; that, on the contrary, it is aregu- 
larly recurring fact that one generation pro- 
duces another unlike itself; that this again 
produces another like itself, or like its 
parents, or like neither; and that, after one or 
more such changes of type, the original form 
always reappears. Another peculiarity of 
these interpolated generations, as we may 
call them, is that the individuals composing 
them are all devoid of sex, and that their 
omegring do not proceed from genuine ova, as 
do those of the primary generations, but from 
buds analogous to those of plants. 

The various phenomena which, rightly or 
wrongly, have been comprised under the 
general name of Parthenogenesis, or Vir- 
ginal Reproduction—that is tosay, the procre- 
ation of offspring without the intervention 
of a male parent—as first demonstrated in the 
a or plant-bugs, by the Swiss natu- 

ist Bonnet in 1745, have been further 
examined in our own day by Owen, Huxley, 
Lubbock, De Quatrefages, and others; but 
the subject is still involved in some ob- 
security. The last-named naturalist espe- 
cially has insisted on the difference between 

udo-parthenogenesis by means of simu- 
ted ova, which are, in fact, only buds, as 
exemplified in Aphides, and the true parthe- 
nogenesis which is sometimes exhibited by 
the silk-moth, the bee, and some other in- 
sects. The former is, in our author’s 


opinion, only a special form of geneagenesis. 


—a word which we shall explain by- 
and-by. 

The preceding are but rude outlines of a 
few out of many instances which might be 
adduced to exemplify the extreme changes 
that have been effected, especially of late 

ears, in the science of General Embryology ; 

t even these may afford some indication of 
the need which has hitherto existed for a 
new treatise on the science, such as we have 
now before us. Its worth, moreover, is 
guaranteed by the eminent reputation of its 





author, both as an original inquirer and as 
a learned and sagacious interpreter of the 
results arrived at by the investigations of 
others. For these reasons we cordially agree 
with Professor Lawson when he says, 

In introducing this volume to the English 
Natural History world, we believe that we are 
filling a gap in the scientific literature of the 
country, and ‘are removing a want which long 
existed. Who has not felt the desire to possess 
some essay upon general embryology? And who 
has not found considerable difficulty in embracing 
a knowledge of the various modes of development 
presented by the members of the animal world? 
It is a book addressed not only to the working 
naturalist, but the amateur also; and, whilst it 
will be found to possess the most copious refer- 
ences to the works of scientific writers on the 
subject of embryo life, it is written in a style 
so unmarked by technicality as to render the 
reading of it a matter of comparative ease. 

The accuracy of the translation is fully 
acknowledged by the author in a letter quoted 
at full length in the preface; and we, being 
satisfied on this point by such good autho- 
rity, may be permitted to add our own 
testimony to the idiomatic ease and elegance 
for which the English version is generally 
remarkable. Only in a very few instances 
have we been led to suspect—judging from 
internal evidence alone, and therefore per- 
haps mistakenly—that, on further reflection, 
the able translator might have hit upon a 
happier mode of reproducing some peculiarly 
French turn of phrase in the original. Good 
translation is so rare a phenomenon that it 
becomes all the more a pleasure as well as a 
duty for the reviewer to acknowledge it 
heartily wherever he finds it. 

To return to the matter of the book: All 
the modes of animal reproduction above 
referred to—and they are very various— 
in which one or more neuter generations are 
interpolated between two which are endowed 
with sex, appear to our author to be governed 
by one common law, and he groups them all 
together under the common denomination of 
Geneagenesis. This word, which means 
simply the development of generations, is 
but the expression of a patent fact, and in- 
volves no theory. It is, however, associated 
with one which embodies the law sought for, 
and which is as follows :-— 

The formation of new individuals may take 
place, in some instances, by gemmation from, or 
division of, the parent being; but this process 
is an exhaustive one, and cannot be carried on 
indefinitely ; when, therefore, it is necessary to 
insure the continuance of the species, the sexes 
must sigente themselves, and germ and sperm 
must be allowed to come in contact with each 
other. 

A singularly interesting feature of the 
work before us is the unexpected analogy 
which its author establishes between those 
transformations, observed only by anatomists, 
which the embryos of mammals and birds 
undergo within the ovum, and the metamor- 

hoses through which insects pass after they 

ve been hatched, and which are more or 
less familiar to everybody, because they are 
open to the inspection of all the world. The 
special conditions under which these several 
transformations or metamorphoses have to 
be accomplished are determined by the 
respective provisions which nature has made 
for the nutrition of the young animal during 
the period occupied by the processes in ques- 
tion. The embryos of man, and of other mam- 
malia, are nourished up to the moment of 
birth by the mother’s blood, which circulates 
through them, and those of birds by the yelk 
of the egg; but neither mode of nutrition is 
possible in the case of insects. The egg is 
too small to admit of the one, and the 
oppeony of the other is equally precluded 
the transient existence of the parent. 
ence it follows that, whilst the embryo 
mammal and the embryo bird have had time, 
during the period of gestation or incubation, 
to reach a stage of development in which 
they already present all the parental features, 
the embryo insect is of necessity thrown 
upon the world, to provide its own means of 
subsistence, long before it has attained that 
degree of maturity at which it bears any 
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likeness to its parents. In fine, the result of 
M. de Quatrefages’s reasonings on this subject 
is a great law which may be thus expressed :— 
‘‘Those creatures whose ova—owing to an 
insufficient supply of nutritious contents, 
and an incapacity on the part of the mother 
to provide for their complete development 
within her own substance—are rapidly 
hatched give birth to imperfect oPepring, 
which, in proceeding to their definitive 
characters, undergo several alterations in 
structure and form, known as metamor- 
phoses.” W. K. K. 








N'O TICES. 


Our Burden and Our Strength; or, a Com- 
prehensive and Popular Examination of the Debts 
and Resources of our Country [the Federal States], 
Present and Prospective. By David A. Wells, A.M, 
(Troy, N.Y. : Young and Benson.)—AN old pasha, 
described by an English traveller, when asked to 
lend his authority to aid in the collection of sta- 
tistical information, exclaimed, “Oh, joy of my 
liver, I have been sixty years in this province, and 
twenty years governor of this town, but never yet 
have I inquired as to the number of tiles on the 
houses, nor what kind of dirt the people take away 
in their carts. Mashallah! life is short; let us 
enjoy its blessings and ask no questions.’ But, 
though to the Eastern mind the contemplation of 
figures is repulsive, to the Western it is more than 
tolerable, since information thence is drawn. 
The newspapers tell us that “the mere Federal 
debt is now computed to have reached the 
stupendous total of four thousand millions of dol- 
lars ;” and the question must rise in every mind, 
* What will they dowith it ?”’—repudiate it, or pay 
it? Ifthe latter, how will it cripple them? Mr, 
David Wells has set himself to answer the last 
question ; and very well he does it. No thought 
of repudiation enters his mind; and the idea of 
his country being crippled by its debt he scouts. 
Though he conveniently states the present amount 
of that debt at less than half the last computation 
of it—namely, 1,750,000,000 dols., instead of 
4,000,000,000 dols.—yet he shows that the value 
of all the real and personal property of the loyal 
States on the Ist of July, 1864, must have been at 
least 15,300,000,000 dols. (nearly four times their 
debt), and is probably 20,000,000,000 dols., five 
times their debt ; that the increase of population 
in the last two decades of years, from 1840 to 
1860, has been, in the United States, 35°87 per 
cent. and 35°59, as against, in Great Britain, ‘97 
per cent. and *70; that the annual increase of 
wealth is at least 10, and probably reaches 15 
per cent.; that the yearly average of immigrants 
has been 126,560 for the last forty years, and 
270,762 for the last ten years; and that no limit 
can be set to the future increase of his country 
in men and wealth. His conclusion is :— 
“But some may say, after reading this essay, 
‘Admitting all that has been stated respecting 
the history of the past, admitting also that all 
the conditions for a future enormous increase and 
development of national wealth actually exist, yet 
will not the necessity for the imposition of a future 
heavy taxation effectually cripple and check the 
industry and progress of the nation?’ To this we 
reply, that the history of Great Britain furnishes 
us with a sufficient answer and refutation. Thus, 
in 1816, Great Britain, with a population of 
19,275,000, without one mile of railway or 4 
single ocean steamer, with. comparatively few 
labour-saving machines, and with onerous (and 
now obsolete) restrictions upon her industry, 
carried and sustained the maximum debt of her 
history—viz., 4,205,000,000 dollars ; and not only 
has Great Britain carried and sustained this 
enormous debt for the last forty-eight years 
(during which time she has almost constantly 
been engaged in war in some quarter of the globe), 
but she has so greatly thriven and prospered under 
it that she now ranks first in wealth, and first m 
industrial power of all the nations that at present 
exist or have ever existed. Shall the loyal States 
in 1864 (to say nothing of the whole country), 
with a present advantage of 30 per cent. in popt- 
lation, 33 per cent. in property, and more than 100 
per cent. in the value of annual production—with 
a virgin soil, enormous emigration, a system 0 
land tenure which conduces to the highest pros- 
perity of the greatest number, and a condition of 
society in which individual enterprise is encourag 
and fostered—shall the loyal States, we ask, with 
all these advantages, sink under a burden of debt 
less than two-thirds [i.e., equal to] that which 
Great Britain sustained in 1816 ?” 
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Zischylus translated into English Prose. By 
F. A. Paley, M.A., Editor of the Greek Text. 
(Cambridge : Deighton, Bell, & Co. ; London: Bell 
and Daldy. Pp. 244.)—Mnr. Parry has done well 
to follow his edition of Aischylus in the Bibliotheca 
Classica with the present prose translation. The 
one is simply the complement of the other, and the 
same conscientiousness characterizes both. Of no 
language can it be said more truly than of the 
Greek that “translation is at best but a com- 
promise ;” and it is simply in noting how such 
compromises are made that we arrive at the 
merits of the translator. Wherever Mr. Paley is 
compelled to paraphrase more strictly than he 
feels warranted in doing, he gives the ewact sense in 
a foot-note. To the student such foot-notes are an 
invaluable addition to the translation, and he will 
no doubt wish with us that they had been more 
numerous than they really are. In looking over 
the pages of the volume we are struck with the 
honesty as well as with the ability of the author ; 
and his unpretentiousness is one great element of 
his success. It was our full intention, had space 
permitted, to have devoted an article to the critical 
consideration of a work which we are sure all 
scholars will welcome heartily. 

Organic Philosophy; or, Man’s True Place in 
Nature. Vol. I.—Epicosmology. By Hugh 
Doherty, M.D. (Triibner & Co.)—ONE or two 
samples will probably afford as much insight into 
the character of Dr. Doherty’s oracular utterances 
on the subject of organic philosophy as will be 
quite enough to satisfy the curiosity of most 
readers. Speaking of “ those ‘ final causes’ which 
have been so much disparaged by modern philo- 
sophers, from Bacon down to Comte inclusively,” 
Dr. Doherty declares that “ final causes are the 
basis of philosophy.” In the same page he gives 
some examples of these final causes, and, to say 
the least of them, they appear tous to be rather 
oddly chosen. ‘Space and Time,” he says, “ are 
final conditions of life and organisation. Physical 
and mental occult forces embodied in matter are 
final causes of life and organisation. Motion and 
modes of motion are final causes or phenomena in 
connexion with life and organisation. The laws 
of motion and organisation are also eternal causes. 
These may be defined as—(1) the embodied 
forces, forms and substances of life and organisa- 
tion ; (2) the regulative laws of life and organisa- 
tion ; the final purposes of life and organisa- 
tion; (4) the supernal forces and conditions of 
life and organisation.” As for man’s place in 
nature, Dr. Doherty endeavours to show that 
Professor Huxley errs, along with most other 
eminent zoologists, in pretending to determine 
that question upon merely anatomical grounds. 
The soul of man differs immensely from that of a 
monkey, and it is the soul that makes the body, 
not the body that makes the soul. 

The Holy Bible. With Notes and Introductions 
by Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
Genesis and Exodus. (Rivingtons.)—Tu learned 
author of this commentary gives his readers fairly 
to understand, in his preface, what kind of exposi- 


_ tions they are to look forfromhim. He “sees the 


Old Testament in the light of the New ;’’ that is, he 
regards everything in the Old Testament as typical 
or symbolical of some Christian truth or experience. 
He is aware how arbitrary and fanciful such a 
method of interpretation will seem to many; but 
he also hopes “ that many may be ready to receive 
interpretations which issue from the pure well- 
spring of the Scriptures, and flow through the 
channel of the Catholic Church.” It need not be 
said that Dr. Wordsworth’s patristical learning 
enables him to draw very largely on the Fathers, 
and therefore to find inexhaustible “ spiritual” 
interpretations of the incidents recorded in the 
Old Testament. For example, we have an array 
of the Fathers,—Tertullian, Novatian, Paulinus, 
8. Joannes Damascenus, and S. Augustine,—who 
saw in the crossing of Jacob’s hands, when he 
blessed Manasseh and Ephraim, “ a foreshadowing 
of the cross of the Ever-blesssd Son of God, from 
whose Death and Passion all Benedictions derive 
their virtue.” 

The Book of Proverbs in its Bearing upon 
Theology and Life. Two Sermons preached in 
King’s College Chapel by Professor E. H. 
Plumptre. (Macmillan & Co.)—Every thought- 
ful young man might be much interested by these 
sermons. There is much more in them than the 
ch role coreg § ger of the pulpit. 

ey deal with the living realiti 
pane on g realities of Theology 

_Some late Decisions of the Privy Council con- 
sidered. A-Charge at the O ime Visitation 
of the Dioceses o Killaloe, Kilfenora, Clonfert, 
and Kilmacduagh, in August 1864. By William 
Fitzgerald, D.D,, Bishop. (Dublin: Hodges, 


Smith, & Co.)—We are grateful for such an 
address as this of Bishop Fitzgerald. It is a 
weighty, well-considered document, which might 
earn for its author the title of the Thirl- 
wall of the Irish Church. The Bishop puts 
before his clergy grave reasons for being well 
content with the decisions of the Privy Council 
in the cases of Williams and Wilson. Perhaps 
the most impressive and important part of the 
Charge is that in which Bishop Fitzgerald shows 
the weakness, as well as the danger, of rigid 
authoritative decisions on doctrinal questions, and 
endeavours to lead the clergy to seek truth in 
those ways by which, as a matter of fact and 
history, truth has always been found, rather 
than in the judicial settlement of controversies. 
“Valuable and even necessary things as discipline 
and organization are in a church, they are so far 
from being able of themselves to preserve truth of 
doctrine and afford a pledge of its integrity, that 
they may, on the contrary, when error has once 
crept in, render information more difficult and 
almost hopeless.” “To those who seek Truth 
with humble diligence and sincerity, she will 
bring also, when found, unity as her dower. But 
those who make unity their chief aim cannot be 
sure that, in finding that, they will find truth 
also.” 

Wonderful Works ; or, the Miracles of Christ. 
By a Clergyman’s Daughter. (The Religious 
Tract Society. Pp. 192.)—Ar the beginning of 
each chapter is a quotation from the New Testa- 
ment describing some or other of the miracles of 
Christ ; and the author, in a familiar and almost 
sparkling way, makes Mrs. Newnham explain and 
illustrate to her little ones “the wonderful works” 
of our Saviour. “ A Clergyman’s Daughter” has 
been very happy in her choice of subject, and no 
less so in the manner of her treatment. 

Lays of the Pious Minstrels. Selections by 
J.B. N. New Edition. Edited and Re-arranged 
by Henry Wright. (Houlston and Wright. 
Pp. 180.)—TueE getting up of this volume is 
really exquisite, and yet not more exquisite than 
its contents demand. We have only one fault to 
find with Mr. Wright’s editing; and that is his 
having neglected to attach the names of the writers 
to their respective lays. 

The Band of Christian Graces. By the Rev. 
J. P. Thompson, D.D., of New York. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. J. H. Titcomb, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Stephen’s, South Lambeth.— 
THE Religious Tract Society has done well to reprint 
this work. 

Introduction to the Science of Wealth. By 
William Henry Daniels. (Hardwicke. Pp. 40.) 
—Tuis brochwre throws the leading political 
economy ideas about wealth into a propositional 
form, and otherwise simplifies the science as much 
as can be done in the limited space to which the 
author has confined himself. 

Our Mutual Friend, Part VII. (Chapman and 
Hall), gives us this month “A Riddle without an 
Answer,” to find the solution of which has fre- 
quently puzzled many a wiser man than that 
prince of triflers Mr. Eugene Wrayburn, even 
with the aid of such a clever fellow as Mr. 
Mortimer Lightwood at hand. 

The National Exodus, its Consequences and its 
Cure. (Privately Printed.)—Tuis is a clever 
paper on emigration which was read by Dr. Yeats of 
Peckham at the recent Social Science Meeting at 
York. Dr. Yeats is no Malthusian, and main- 
tains, with great force, that the emigration of 
such an amount of effective population as is now 
daily departing from our shores should be dis- 
couraged, as destructive alike to the strength and 
prosperity of the mother-country. The little 
treatise reasons closely and is well worthy of 
perusal. 

We have received Mr. Thomas McCombie’s 
interesting paper read before the Social Science 
Association at York, entitled Colonization for the 
Age an Important Element of Social Science ; 
also, a Classified List of Contributions from the 
Indian Museum, London, forwarded by order of the 
Indian Secretary to the New Zealand Exhibition 
of 1865, by J. Forbes Watson, A.M., M.D., &ec. 

From Mr. J. B. Rodgers of Philadelphia we 
have two tracts of the U.S. Christian Commis- 
sion, the one entitled Information for Army 
Meetings, and the other Experiences of a Delegate 
among the Wounded.—From Mr. R. Craven of 
Lucknow we have Sericultwre in Oudh, by Dr. 
E. Bonavia, being a continuation of a similar 
pamphlet published in September 1863; and, 
from Mr. Effingham Wilson of London, we have 
a spirited Essay by Samuel Smith on British Rule 
in India.—From Mr. Dayid Nutt we have received 
the Second Part of An Introduction to Meta- 





physics, by O. M. Ingleby, M.A., LL.D., of Trinity 
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College, Cambridge. We are very much pleased 
both with the style and method of Dr. Ingleby’s 
“‘ Introduction,” and have little doubt but that it 
will become a recognised class-book. It is excel- 
lently printed and well got up. 

Messrs. Lonaman & Co. send us Part VI. of 
Dr. Latham’s edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, 
bringing the alphabet down to the word Combust, 
and Part XIII. of the People’s Edition of Macau- 
lay’s History of England.—From Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. we have to acknowledge the receipt of a 
capitally “Illustrated Almanack” (the illustra- 
tions are full of literary interest or from records of 
memorable events of the past year), and also the 
receipt of the current numbers of Cassell’s Popular 
Educator, Cassell’s Illustrated Family Paper, 
Cassell’s Illustrated Robinson Crusoe, Casseli’s 
Illustrated Shakespeare, Cassell’s Illustrated 
Bunyan, Cassell’s Illustrated History of England, 
Cassel’'s Bible Dictionary, Cassell’s Popular 
Natural History, Cassell’s Illustrated Goldsmith, 
and the new issue of the Jl/ustrated Bible. 

From Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker of Oxford 
and London we have received the following :-— 
Education for Frugal Men at the University of 
Ozford, being an account of the experiments at 
St. Mary’s and St. Alban’s Halls by the Principals 
of those Halls; The Witness of the Church to the 
Promise of Christ’s Coming, a sermon preached 
in the Cathedral Church of Canterbury, by H. L. 
Mansel, B.D.; The Inspiration of Scripture and 
Eternal Punishment, two sermons preached in 
the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, by William Charles 
Lake, M.A.; and Meditations to be used in Church 
before Divine Service commences, by William B. 
Caparn, M.A., Perpetual Curate of St, Peter's, 
Draycot. 
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THE MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER. 


EADERS who confine themselves to one or two 
magazines generally get through them con- 
scientiously and with proportionate profit to them- 
selves ; but, to those whose table, whether in the 
reading-room of the club or of their own library, 
groans with the parti-coloured treasures of the 
ever-recurring “first,” magazine-reading is rather 
a sorry affair. It is curious to note how daintily 
they dip, first into this article and then into that— 
how lightly they skip from magazine to magazine— 
and how beggarly is the chance thus afforded to 
the writers of letting themselves be heard, or of 
inculcating what may have taken them laborious 
months to mature and formulate. <A good article 
rises up to the plane of general public vision as 
often through accident as anything else; and yet 
there is no dearth of talent in the writers, no 
peculiarity of taste left unconsulted, no minority, 
however insignificant, left unrepresented in the 
grand republic of letters. 

To this large number, then, of indifferent 
readers whom a plethora of literary wealth has 
rendered so absurdly eclectic, as well as to the 
still greater number of those to whom necessity 
makes time precious, it is our Lange 5 duty, as 
literary journalists, not only to exhibit the monthly 
feast, but to point out also, in some measure, the 
variety and virtue of its leading elements. 

And first comes Blackwood, numbering nearly 
a hundred volumes of existence. The opening 
paper, which its author calls “My Latest Vaca- 
tion Excursion,” touches with no light hand 
the shortcomings of some of our Continental 
brethren, and shows that the average German, 
whom many of us are apt to rate so highly, has,, 
when compared with the corresponding class in 
this country, defects of rather a grave kind. 
“ Four heavy weights,” he says, ‘‘ press down the 
population, and will ever prevent it from achiev- 
ing any high position, either of greatness or good- 
ness. These weights are—1l, Excess in eating ; 
2, Excess in beer-drinking ; 3, Excess in smoking ; 
and, 4, Excess in the inhaling of foul air;” and 
on these four heads the writer expatiates forcibly. 
Then comes the interesting story of “ Tony 
Butler,” which advances to the fifty-second chapter. 
The critic on Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” after 
an able analysis of his poetry and a judicial 
weighing of the merits of the Laureate’s last pro- 
duction, concludes thus :—‘* Whether we consider 
the gifts bestowed on its author or the use to 
which he puts them, we have reason to render 
thanks that we have lived to hear such a poet 
sing, and that we may hope to live to hear him 
yet again.” In reviewing “The History of Our 
Lord, as Exemplified in Works of Art,” the writer 
pays a high tribute to the memory of Mrs. 
Jameson, and goes through the whole story of 
sacred and legendary art with the knowledge of a 
critic and the fervour and sympathy of an artist. 
Then we come to “Cornelius O’Dowd upon Men 
and Women, and Other Things in General ;” and 
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we are as charmed as ever with the pungeney of his 
remarks and the practical tendency of his philoso- 
phy. Those desirous of “ Doing Banting,” as the 
phrases goes, will read the paper in Blackwood 
with interest, and will discover with joy that the 
terrible regimen prescribed by the authority of the 
day need by no means be implicitly followed. 
The closing article is on “General M‘Clellan,” 
whom the writer thinks the best man whom the 
North has yet produced, while he holds that his 
election to the Presidency is highly desirable. 

In Fraser will be found the commencement of 
a sensation tale called “The Mysterious Maid.” 
The opening scene is laid at the little bathing- 
village of Ballybluff, on the west coast of Ireland, 
and the period is that of “‘ The Cabbage-garden 
Rebellion,”’ as the writer terms if. In the first 
five chapters we have “ An Important Conver- 
sation overheard,” “A Ghost,” and “A Mysterious 
Bundle ;” so that our readers will readily see that 
the author is determined to work out fully the 
sensational element. “A Campaigner at Home” 
tells, in his sixteenth chapter, a beautifully 
melancholy Highland story, which he calls 
“ Nancy's Tryst;” and the author of “A First 
Friendship” reaches the twentieth chapter of 
“ Gilbert Rugge.” “The Peasant Proprietors of 
the Dréme” is an intelligent exposition of the 
division-of-land question in France; and “ Mr. 
Foster on the Reign of Charles I.” is a paper of 
considerable breadth, in which full justice is done 
to the historical merits of the “ Arrest of the Five 
Members,” and to Mr. Foster’s other illustrations 
of the same period. ‘The Cavaliers,” concludes 
the writer, “were ready to trust a liar because he 
happened to be a king; while the great merit of 
the Parliamentary party was that they knew that 
Charles was a liar, and treated him as such.” 
“Popular Education” is evidently written by one 
well up in the subject ; and all who are interested 
in sack matters will do well to examine the con- 
clusions to which the writer comes. “ Recreations 
of a London Recluse” is a paper on a kindred 
theme. “A Chapter showing How we Live 
at Awamutu,” will interest all those having 
friends at the antipodes. “Dr. Pusey and the 
Court of Appeal,” which closes the number, will 
cause the more sensitive portion of the reverend 
Doctor’s party to wince ; for he is rapped on the 
knuckles rather unceremoniously, and, as_ the 

‘swriter attempts to show, not without deserving it. 

Maemillan, through the pen of Mr. Edward 
Dicey, describes a séance of the Davenport brothers, 
which, considering the experience of the writer, 
both on this and on the other side of the Atlantic, 
in spiritualistic matters, will be read with interest. 
“ The pho tl says he, “granting the pre- 
mises demanded by the performers, were un- 
doubtedly supernatural.” ite points out, however, 
that every circumstance connected with the per- 
formance is pregnant with suspicion, and comes to 
much the same conclusion ashe did when writing of 
the spirit manifestations he witnessed in America 
—namely, that the whole exhibition is a vulgar im- 
posture. He is frank and outspoken, and does not 
shrink from any of the difficulties connected with 
the question ; and, from a keen observer with such 
qualities, the reader will derive considerableinforma- 
tion. Mr. W. D. Christie writes a capital article on 
“The Oambridge Apostles,” a society of young men 
founded forty-four years ago in the University of 
Cambridge, and among whom are numbered some 
of the very highest names of our literature. The 
Hallams, Trench, Alford, Merivale, Goulburn, 
Thirlwall, Monckton Milnes, Charles Buller, and 
Alfred Tennyson, with many others whom the 
world delights to honour, are or have been 
“ Apostles ;” and, in spite of what the writer in 
the July number of Fraser may have said—and 
said, we have no doubt, inadvertently—there can 
be little eee that the labours of such men have 
given a mi impetus’ to the intellectual activi 
of England. ‘Me Rnarew Hamilton, whose Danis 
sketches are so admirable, tells us, in the preseut 
number, the s of “Claus Seidelin, a Danish 
A of the Eighteenth Century;” and 

- William Pole talks to us instructivel 
“ About Iron ind What they Do at Schwalbach.” 
That Very remarkable story “A Son of the Soil” 
reaches the thirty-sixth chapter, and Mr. Henry 
Kingsley brings “The Hillyars and the Burtons ” 
down to chapter fifty-six, The criticism upon 
Willim Blake is an appreciative one. 

In the Cornhill will be found a very graphic ac- 
count of “ Colonel Gordon’s Exploits in China,” by 
an eye-witness. The author, too, of the article on 
“The Scottish Farm-labourer” appears perfect! 
at home in his subject, and conveys to the Englis 
reader a very truthful idea of how the labour- 
prope is treated in different parts of Scotland. 

like commendation may be passed on the paper 





entitled “‘ Middle-class Education in England for | 
Girls.” The grand feature, however, in this | 
month’s Cornhill is Mr. Wilkie Collins’s story of | 
“ Armadale.” He addresses himself to his new | 
task like a giant refreshed, and stands forth as | 
much the master now as he did when his school | 
first became crowded with disciples. Many of 
these have since risen into fame, but the height on 
which he sits serene is to them still far up in the 
empyrean. The very first sentence whets one’s 
appetite and causes an involuntary smacking of 
the lips. “Jt was the opening of the season of 
eighteen hundred and thirty-two, at the Baths of 
Wildbad.” What may a soul rejoicing in the 
sensational not expect from an introductory para- 
graph like that? The dramatis persone are Mr. 
Neal, a stern Scotchman, who, to the proverbial 
caution of his country, adds the equally well- 
known prudence of the lawyer; the doctor of 
Wildbad, a humane old gentleman; Mrs. Arma- 
dale, “a woman of the mixed blood of the European 
and African race and in the prime of her beauty ;” 
and her little boy, Allan Armadale. All gather at 
the death-bed of Mr. Armadale, who is husband of 
the lady and father of the little boy, and who 
insists on Mr. Neal’s taking down in writing 
certain revelations which he has to make. These 
revelations are of rather startling a character ; 
and, as soon as they are written down, attested, 
sealed, and posted, Mr. Armadale expires. One 
can already see, or fancy that one sees, some rare 
elements for a sensation story ; and there can be 
little doubt but that Mr. Collins will fully satisfy 
the expectations of his readers. 

Temple Bar, which caters so liberally for the 
class of reader we have just alluded to, brings 
both “Broken to Harness” and “ The Doctor's 
Wife” down to chapter thirty-five; ‘Paid in 
Full” reaches chapter twenty-three; and “The 
Streets of the World,” about which Mr. Sala dis- 
courses this month, will be found in Hamburg, 
Boulogne, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and St. Peters- 
burg. His experiences in the last-named city 
are very characteristic, and told with much 
humour. “ Amusements and Punishments” will 
interest all those who care about military matters; 
and those who wish to refresh their memories with 
the immortal affair of “The Queen’s Necklace ’’ 
will find a very good account of the whole story 
in the present number of Temple Bar. 

“Eton as it is” is the title of an amusingly- 
written, but very hard-hitting, article in the pages 
of the Victoria Magazine, which, besides the usual 
social science kind of freight, carries bales of 
lighter goods. “The Elf’s Ring” and “ Among 
the Black Boys” are both examples of the latter 
kind. “A Glance at Italy in the Renaissance of 
1860 ” combines both amusement and instruction, 
and is evidently written by one whose sympathies 
are entirely with unified Italy. 

The Eelectic has a good article on “ Mariette’s 
Discoveries in Egypt,” and another on the “ Rey. 
Dr. Thomas Raffles ;” while the Churehman’s 
Family Magazine continues to delight us with the 
excellence of its matter and the beauty of its 
illustrations. The representative this mouth of 
“Our Bishops and Deans” is Dr. Phillpotts, Lord 
Bishop of Exeter.—London Society is another 
magazine which may justly plume itself on its art 
merits. Nothing can excel the eful success 
of Miss M. EK. Edwards’s pencil, while about 
“§. A.” and J. D. Watson there is an indivi- 
duality which ought one day to make itself felt. 
In the St. James’s Magazine the author of “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret” rattles on with her story of 
“Only a Clod,” and Dr. J. Scoffern writes a very 
readable and instructive article on “ Spirits and 
their Manifestations,” meaning alcohol. 

In Bentley's Miscellany Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth, in “The House of Seven Chimneys,” takes 
us, with “Jack and Tom,” post to Madrid, and 
Mr. DudleyCostello, along with “ Signor Tomkins,” 

rogresses through two chapters of his “ Summer 
Tour.” Then there is a second portion of “ The 
Rival Beauties,” the true Cawnpore story.—Col- 
burn’s New Monthly has a kindly “In Memoriam” 
to Captain Speke by Mr. Michell; the third part 
of “ Woodbury,” by Mrs. Bushby ; “ Cotton Pos- 
sibilities, Natal and Central Africa,” by Mr. 
Andrews ; and “ Russia,” by Cyrus Redding.— 
The Dublin University Magazine opens with an 
interesting article upon “ England and her Colo- 
nies ;” then “ Uncle Silas” is carried on through 
nine chapters; and “ George Anne Bellamy, the 
Irish Actress,’ brings us into the green-room 
and behind the scenes.—‘ Mary Carpenter,” in 
the Alexandra Magazine, speaks very forcibly in 
favour of the Government looking after and aiding 
“the education of children of the perishing and 
neglected classes;” and in the Englishwoman’s 
Domestic Magazine will be found the usual 
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fashions, designs, and patterns, all admirably 
drawn and thoroughly explained; Mr. Eugene 
Rimmel continues his “ History of Perfumery and 
the Toilet.”—The Month gives chapters seven and 
eight of Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s “ Constance 


| Sherwood ;” # legend of Italy by Miss Fitzsimon, 


“ Pay for the Ounces ;” a paper on the “ Malines 
Exhibition of Religious Objects of Art;” and 
another on ‘ Suicide and Insanity.” 

Tue Art-Journal for November contains a 
charming engraving, by J. C. Armytage, of Mr, 
P. F. Poole’s picture of “The Gleaner,” in the 
collection of Mr. Bickerstaff of Preston. “ Cologne 
from the River,’ by Turner, from the Windus 
collection, engraved by A. Willmore, preserves 
the character of the original most admirably, 
“The Genius of Commerce,” from the statue of 
G. Fontana, engraved by J. H. Baker, is the third 
large illustration in the number. The illustrated 
articles are “ Goldsmith,” the ‘‘ Almanack for 
the Month,” the Rev. E. L. Cutts’s “Secular 
Clergy of the Middle Ages,” and Mr. Jewitt’s 
“Early Potteries of Staffordshire.” The only 
wonder is how so beautiful a book can be sold 
for half-a-crown. 

Good Words still rejoices in the clever pencil of 
Florence Claxton and in pens like those of Isaac 
Taylor, Dr. C. J. Vaughan, J. M. Ludlow, and 
the Dean of Canterbury. The last-named appears 
also among the contributors to the Sunday Maga- 
zine, which has now reached its second part and 
seems to go on prosperously. Theeditor of Good 
Words helped it with a paper in the first number ; 
and, from the support it is receiving, there is 
little doubt of its ultimate success. The illustra- 
tions to “ Kate the Grandmother” are much more 
than ordinarily clever, and will make their author, 
Jeremiah Gotthelf, famous.—-Our Own Fireside, 
edited by the Rev. Charles Bullock, and Pleasant 
Hours seem both up to the usual mark.—The 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Magazine has 
reached its second number; and, from a perusal 
of its contents, we are satisfied that it ought to 
be in the hands of every working man. Such a 
magazine ought to succeed. 

We have received also the following :—The 
Sixpenny Magazine, the Boy’s Own Magazine, 
and the Boy’s Monthly Magazine, with illus- 
trations; Hvery Boy’s Magazine, also illustrated, 
in which an article on the “Dean’s English” 
claims the victory in the “great fight” for the 
“Queen’s English” for Mr. Washington Moon; 
Young England, with an article on “ The British 
Museum and other great Libraries in the World,” 
written by one who knows but little about 
them ; Chambers’s Journal, full as ever of most 
valuable and varied information; Part I. of the 
new and greatly improved series of the Quiver, 
redeeming the publisher’s promise to the full ; the 
Family Herald, the oldest of our present cheap 
serials, as fresh and vigorous as any of its con- 
temporaries, none of which surpass it in com- 
bining amusement and instruction for every 
variety of readers; the Art Student, which, now 
that the North Lorth London Industrial Exhibi- 
tion has shown how much latent artistic power 
exists among the working classes, cannot fail to 
meet a great want; the Musical Monthly, with 
nine pages of original music; the Journal of 
Health, edited by Dr. Dixon; the Paper-Trade 
Review, from Macniven and Cameron; the Pub- 
lishers’ Circular, and the Bookseller; and the 
Christian Spectator. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


ZESCHYLUS TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH Prose. By F. A. 
Paley, M.A. S8vo., pp. vii—244. Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell, & Co. Bell and Daldy, 7s. 6a. 

Arias. The Harrow Atlas of Modern Geography. With 
Index. New Edition, Thirty Coloured aps. Fol. 
Stanford, 12s. 6d. 

Baines (Thomas, F.R.G.S.) Explorations in South-West 
Africa. peeing an Account of a Journey in the Years 1561 
and 1862 from (rg Bay, on the Western Coast, to Lake 
Ngami and the Victoria Falls. With Plates, Engravings, 
and Map. 8vo., pp. xii—535. Longman, 2s. : 

Bamrorp (Samuel). Homely Rhymes, Poems, and Remi- 
niscences. Revised and Enlarged Edition. With Portrait. 
Foan. 8vo., pp. vili—248. Manchester: Ireland, Simpkin. 


Bennett (Rev. Henry Leigh, B.A.) The Harvest. A Ser- 
mon preached in the Parish Church, Long Sutton. 8vo., 
sd. Long Sutton: Swain. Simpkin. 34d. 

Binte Worps ror Datty Use. Consisting of—1. Bible 
estions. 2. Promises and Precepts. 3. Prayers and 
aises. Selected and Arranged by the Author of ** Sunset 

Lg) ogee 48mo0. Knight and Son. 1s. 6d. 

Birp (Rey. Charles Smith, M.A., F.L.S8.), Sketches from the 
Life of. By the Rev. Claude Smith ‘Bird, M.A. With 
Portrait. Post 8vo., pp. xi—378. Nisbet. 7s. 6d. : 

Baritisu Association (The) for the Advancement of Science, 


Bath, 1864, Authorized Reprint of the Reports in the 
St cial Daily Editions of the Bath Chronicle. Roy. 8V0. 
sd., pp. 208. Bath: Taylor. Kent. 5s. 


Burton (Richard F.) Mission to Gelele, King of Dahome. 
ith Notices of the so-called “Amazons,” the Grand 
toms, the Yearly Customs, the Human Sacrifices, the 

nt State of the Slave Trade, and the Negro’s Place in 
Nature. With Engravings. Two Volumes, Post 8vo. 


Tinsley. 5s. 
Burier (Samuel). Poems. Edited, with a Memoir, iby 
rt Bell. Vol. I. (Bell’s English Poets—Re-issue.) 
Cap. Svo., pp+ 237. Griffin. Sd., 1s. ; cl., Is. 6d. 
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AMPBELL (Lady). Martin Tobin. A Novel. Three 
Oya. Post 8vo., pp. 910. J. Maxwell. 31s. 6d. th 
CaraccioLo. Memoirs of Henrietta Caracciolo, of the 

Princes of Forino, Ex-Benedictine Nun. From the Italian. 

With Portrait. Post 8vo., pp. X—374. Bentley. 68. 
CuiLp’s Puay. By E. V. B. vith Coloured Pictures. New 

Edition. Cr.4to, Low, 7s. 6d. ’ 
Cummine (Rev. John, D.D., F.R.S.E.) Life and Lessons ¢ 

Our Lord Unfolded and piamewied. wie yoo 

Engravings. Sm. 4to., pp. viii—6l6. J. F. Shaw. (8. 00. 
Dez Corn (Colonel Robert L.) | and Cultivation 0} 

Cotton and Popecne, With Map. Post 8yo., pp. vi—300. 

Chapman and Hall, 9s. % : i 
Denison (Mrs. M.A.) The Cave-Chiid. (Beadle’s American 

Library.) 12mo.,sd., pp. 128. Beadle. 6d. ’ Prac 
Domestic Service Guipe (The) to Housekeepin wy ao 

tical Cookery ; Pickling and Preserving ; Househe d Wor j 

Dairy Management; the Table and Dessert ; Collerage o 

Wines; Home-Brewing and Wine Making ; the Boudoir 

and Dressing-Room; Travelling; Stable Economy b Gar- 

dening Operations, &c.; being a Handbook of the Duties 
of the Housekeeper, Cook, Lady’s-Maid, Nursery- Maid, 

Housemaid, Laundry-Maid, Dairy-Maid, ot aed 9 Valet, 

Footman, Groom, Gardener. From the best and latest 

Authorities, and the Communications of Heads of Families, 

in Several Hundred New Receipts. Post 8vo., pp. xil—420, 

Lockwood. 68. : 

FANFAN; OR, THE Krva’s ButrerFiy. On which is founded 
the Drama produced at the Lyceum Theatre by Mr. 
Fechter, entitled ‘‘ The King’s Butterfly.” Fcap. 8vo., bds., 
pp. 124. Routledge. 1s. 

Fern’s Hottow. Roy. 18mo., pp. 194. 


Society. *(William, D.D.) Some Late Decisions of the 


Religious Tract 


U 
FirzGERALD ‘ 
Privy Council considered. A Charge at the Ordinary 
Visitation of the Dioceses of Killaloe, Kilfenora, Clonfert, 
and Kilmacduagh, in August 1864.¢ 8vo., sd., pp. 35. Dublin 
Hodges and Smith. 18. : 
From Dawns To Dark 1n Iraty. A Tale of the Reformation 
in the Sixteenth Century. With Illustrations. Sq. cr. 8vo., 
pp. 376. Religious Tract Society. 48. . P 
Frost (Rev. Percival, M.A.) Analecta Greeca Minora: with 
Introductory Sentences, English Notes, and a Dictionary. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo., pp. viii— 
239. Bell and Daldy. 3s. 6d. ; 
GAZETTEER Census (The) of England’and Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland. 8vo.,case. Wesley. 1s. : 
Gortue’s Faust: a Dramatic Poem. Translated into 
English Prose, with Notes, by A. Hayward, Esq. Eighth 
Edition. Fecap. §vo., pp. xxxvi—245. Moxon. 4s._ 
GrauAm (William, Lb.) Principles of Elocution, and 
Exercises in Reading, Recitation, Oratory, &c. New and 
entirely Revised Edition, (Chambers's Educational 


Course.) 12mo., pp. 4382. 
Hemyne (Bracebridge). Gaspar Trenchard. A Novel. 
Three Volumes. Post 8vo., pp. 954. J. Maxwell. 31s. 6d. 
Henperson’s PercentaGe HANDBOOK OF ProritTs, CoM- 
Missions, Discounts AnD Inrerests: being a Ready Guide 
to Buyers and Sellers, showing Prices required to realize 
the respective Rates per cent. on Costs, and off Sales or 
Returns, Three Series of Calculations, embracing One 
Penny to 'Ten Pounds, One and a Quarter to Ninety-five 
per Cent. 18mo., pp. 96. Collins, 2s. i 
Home THovuGuTs AND Home Scenes. Ten Original Poems, 
by Jean Ingglow. Dora Greenwell, Mrs. Tom Taylor, the 
on. Mrs. Norton, Amelia B. Edwards, Jennett Hum- 
phreys, and the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman ;” 
and ictures by A. B. Houghton. Crown 4to. Routledge. 


Hucues. Leaves from the Note-book of a Chief of Police, 
By Alfred Hughes, Chief of the Bath Police. Fcap. 8vo., 
bds., pp. viii—264. Bath: Wood. Virtue. 3s. 

Jackson (Thomas, M.A.) Our Dumb Companions; or, 
Conversations of a Father with his Children about Dogs, 
Horses, Donkeys, and Cats. With Engravings. Fcap. 4to., 
pp. vii—136. Partridge. 5s. , 

Kaye (John William), History of the Sepoy War in India, 
1857-1858. In Three Volumes. Vol. 1. 8vo., pp. xv—656, 
W.H. Allen, 18s. 

Lays oF THE Pious Minstrets. Selections by J. B. H. 
New Edition. Edited and Re-arranged by Henry Wright. 


Chambers. 38. 


Feap. 8vo., pp. xii—180. Houwlston. 3s. 6d. ‘ 
Linian: A TALE oF THREE Hunprep Years Aco. With 
"7" he Roy. 18mo.,pp.180. Religious Tract Society. 
8. 6d, 
Lorp Lynn’s Wire, In Two Volumes. Post 8vo., pp. 545. 
Bentley. 21s. 


M‘Lavucuian (Rev. Thomas, M.A., F.S.A.) Early Scottish 
Church, The Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, from the 
First to the Twelfth Century. 8vo., pp. vii—450. Edin- 
burgh: Clark. Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 

Magee (W.C.,D.D.) Church’s Fear and the Church’s Hope: 
a Sermon preached in the CathedralChurchof Wells. 8vo., 
sd., pp. 25. Bath: Peach. Bell and Daldy. 1s. 

MaARrsHALL (Rev. William). Character and its Development. 


Feap. 8vo., pp. 315. Edinburgh: Oliphant. Hamilton. 5s. 
Mocrince (George, “Old —¥- pap Family Walking- 
Sticks; or, Prose Portraits of My Relations. ith Illus- 


trations, Cr. 8vo. pp. 138. Partridge. 1s. 6d. 

Monruiy Paper (The) of Sunday ‘feachin . Under the 
same Editorship as the Monthly Packet. Vol. 4, 8vo., pp. 
156. Mozley. 1s. 6d. 

Morais (Rev. F. O., B.A.) History of British Birds. Vol. 
8. Containing Forty-three Coloured Engravings. Cr.8vo., 
pp. 215. Groombridge. 7s. 6d. 

NoraBitia Quapam; or, the Principal Tenses of such 
Irregular Greek Verbs and such Elementary Greek, Latin, 
and French Constructions as are of Constant Occurrence. 
8vo., cl.sd. Bell and Daldy. 1s. 6d. 
oT Proven. Three Volumes, Post 8vo., pp. 905. Hurst 
and Blackett. 31s. 6d. 

ARLEY’s (Peter) Annual for 1865. A Christmas and New 

Year’s Present for Young People. Edited by William 

a, With Engravings. Sq. cr. 8vo., pp. viii—352. 
ent, e 

Prep or Day (The); or, a Series of the Earliest Religious 
Instruction the Infant Mind is capable of Receiving. With 
Verses illustrative of the Subjects. 208rd Thousand. Re- 
vised and Corrected. 18mo., pp. xx—264. Hatchard. 2s. 
RAED (Winthrop Mackworth), Poems, With a Memoir by 
the Rev. Derwent Coleridge. Second Edition. With Por- 
trait. Two Volumes. Feap. 8vo., pp. lxxv—886. Moxon. lis. 

REID ( Coppin Mayne). The White Gauntlet. A Romance, 
Three Volumes. Post 8vo., pp. 911. Skeet. 381s. 6d. 

Rrra: an AvTosiocrapuy. New Edition, (Railway Library.) 
Feap. 870., sd., pp. 345. Routledge. 1a. 

Scuarste (Charles H., M.D., Ph.D.) First Help in Acci- 
dents : being a Surgical Guide in the absence or before the 
arrival of Medical Assistance, forthe use of the Public 
especially for the Members of both the Military and Naval 
Services, Volunteers, and Travellers, &c. With Illustra- 
tions, 18m0., pp. Xxiv—226. Hardwicke. 2s. 6d. 

Scuitten’s Lay or tur Beut. Translated by the Right 
Hon. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. With Forty-two 
Illustrations drawn by Thomas Scott, after Designs by 
Moritz Retzsch. Obg.4to. Low, 14s. 

Baron (George M.A.) “Cakes, Leeks, Puddings, and Po- 
tatoes. zecture on the Nationalities of the United 
Kingdom. Feap. 8vo., sd., pp. v—S8. Edmonston and 

Sn aw CT =n ( ). W 
‘AW (Thomas George). Vine, the Vine, and the Cellar. 
Second Edition. With Illustrations. Svo., pp. xvi—540, 


Longman. 16s. 
Suerwoop (Mrs.) The Nun. A Narrative. New Edition. 
2s 


Feap. 8vo., bds., pp. 278. Ward and Lock. . 
Surrut (Charles William). Clerical Frarcation : a Natural, 
Sages oe a3. Simphin. a m of Delivery. Fceap. 8vo., 
as ey oe (Herbert). Principles of Biol Voll. (Being 
osophy.) Svo., pp. 
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viti—404,  Vir- 
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Feap. 8yo., pp. 


STePHENsON (Robert, F.R.S., &c., &c.), Life of. By J.C. 
Jeaffreson. With Descriptive Chapters on some Yo his 
most Important Professional Works by William Pole, 
F.R.S. ith Portraits. Two Volumes. 8vo., pp. xxii— 


Longman; 32s. 
STRICKLAND (Agnes). Lives of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. A New Edition, caref Revised 
and Augmented. ith Portraits. In Six Volumes. Vol. 1. 
(Bohn’s Historical Library.) Post 8vo., pp. xxiv-—640. 
Bell and Daldy. 5s. 
Srvart (Rev. A. ar 
c 


RT " Capernaum as the Sphere of 
Christ 8 Miracies, &c. 


ond Edition. Cr.8vo. Nisbet. 


v8. 

Surewne (Gabriel, F.R.S.E.) French Reading Instructor. 
Fifth Edition. 12mo., pp. viii-391. Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd. Simpkin. $s. 6d. 

TEMPER: A TREATISE ON ITS USE AND Axpuse. By a Staf- 
fordshire Curate. New Edition. With a Preface by the 
mov. J.C. Ryle, B.A. Sm. cr. 8vo., pp. xxiv—322. Seeleys. 


Tuompson (Rev. J. P., D.D.) Band of Christian Graces. 
With an Introduction, by the Rev. J. H. Titcomb, M.A, 
Roy., 18mo., pp. vii—246. Religious Tract Society. 2s. 6d. 

THREE OPPORTUNITIES; OR, THE STORY OF HENRY FORREs- 
TER. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., pp. 230. Partridge. 

TROLLOPE (Anthony), Tales of all Countries, Complete in 
One Volume. ith Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo., pp. 403. 
Chapman and Hall, 58 

TROLLOPE (Anthony). 

‘0 


"North America. Two Volumes. 
Fourth Edition. i 


st 8vo., pp. xvi—779. Chapman and 
Hall, 16s. 


Tro.uiope (Mrs.) Young Heiress: A Novel. New Edition. 
(Select Library of Fiction.) 12mo., bds., pp. 388. Chapman 
and Hall, 2s. 

Unwip (William J.,LL.D.) Training School Reader, Second 
Book.—First Division. Cr. 8vo. Longman. 1s. 6d. 

Vineyarp-Lapourers. A Tale for Those who Long to be 
Useful. By Jane Anne Winscom, Ninth Thousand. 
Feap. 8vo. Seeleys. 5s. 

Wess (Mrs.) The Lawgiver. 
8vo., pp. 360. Seeleys. 5s. 

WEsLEY (Life of) ; and the Rise and Progress of Methodism. 
By Robert_Southey. New Edition. (Bohn’s Standard 
Library.) Post 8vo., pp. xvi—631. Bell and Daldy. 5s. 

Wry Pav Ferroiu Kitvep nis Wire. By the Author of 
‘Paul Ferroll.” Fourth Edition. Post 8vo., pp. 333. 
Saunders and Otley. 5s. 

WILL oO’ THE Wisps (The) ; or, St. John’s Eve in the Forest. 
By the Authoress of ‘‘The Princess Ilse.” Translated 
from the German. lg 5 8vo., pp. 163. Edinburgh: 
Kennedy. Hamilton, 2s. 6d. 

WonDERFUL WoRKS; OR, THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST. Bya 
Clergyman’s Daughter. Feap. 8vo., pp. 192. Religious 
Tract Society. 2s. 

Wraxatt (Sir C. F. Lascelles, Bart.) Military Sketches. 
Post 8vo., pp. 362. W.H. Allen. 10s. 6d. 

WRITING WITHOUT A Master: A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
THE ArT or WritTine. By the aid of which Persons may 
instruct themselves in a beautiful, free, and graceful Style 
of Handwriting, without a Master, in an incredibly short 
space of time. By a Teacher of the New System of Writing. 
8vo.,sd. Wesley. 1s. 


With an Engraving. Post 








MISCELLANEA. 

\ JE regret to record the death of the Rev. Dr. 

Chas. Parr Burney, Archdeacon of Colchester, 
at Brighton, on the Ist inst., in the eightieth year 
of his age. Dr. Burney was the son of Dr. Burney 
of Greenwich, one of the celebrated classical trium- 
virate, Porson, Parr, and Burney, and a favourite 
godson of Dr. Parr. After his father’s decease, 
Archdeacon Burney continued for several years 
to conduct the celebrated school at Greenwich, 
till proprietary schools came into fashion. A ripe 
classical scholar himself, Dr. Charles Parr Burney 
was an occasional contributor to the higher class 
periodicals, whose pages are open tothe discussion 
of classical subjects and classical criticism ; but he 
has left no single work behind him like his father’s 
celebrated ‘“ Tentamen de Metris ab Aeschylo in 
Choricis Cantibus adhibitis,” a work as imperish- 
able almost as the plays of the great dramatist 
which it illustrates. Archdeacon Burney was a 
great lover of books, and much of his leisure was 
assed in the enjoyment of his library, the collect- 
ing of which formed one of the chief pleasures of 
his life. , 
In a letter to the editor of the Times, which 
appeared in Wednesday’s impression, Mr. Toul- 
min Smith calls attention to the supposed 
recovery of Shakespeare’s Prayer-book. The letter 
is interesting ; but there are so many difficulties 
in the way of proving the book’s identity as a true 
Shakespeare relic that, till the matter has been 
carefully investigated by Sir Frederic Madden, 
or some equally expert judge of Shakespeare’s 
autograph, it would be premature to consider the 
three autographs found upon its margins as the 
genuine signature of the poet. 
Wuat will the ideal New Zealander who is to 
write the history of Great Britain and Ireland in 
the obscure future make of the following piece of 
information, which is to be found in a Paris 
popular almanac for 1865? The illustrated 
“ Almanach du Voleur” gives, under the heading 
“Guerre Civile 4 Belfast :”—‘ Belfast est une 
petite ville d’Irlande, avoisinant Edinbourg, et 
habitée en grande partie par des  ouvriers, la 
plupart terrassiers ou charpentiers. .... Au 
mois d’Avril dernier les Catholiques d’Edinbourg, 
ayant eu l’idée de rendre un solennel hommage a 
la mémoire d’O’Connell en lui érigeant une statue,” 
&c. The writer’s knowledge of the locality is no 
less accurate than his knowledge of facts. His 
concluding remark is—“ Des habitants inoffensifs, 
des femmes, des enfants, furent égorgés et torturés 
avec des raflinements qui rappellent les horreurs 
des guerres de religion au moyen-age.” 
THE first stepping-stones to the late Mr. John 
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with Mr. Orrin Smith, and in the earlier numbers 
of Bentley's Miscellany, for the illustrations to 
which Mr. Bentley also availed himself of the 
pencil of Mr. George Cruikshank. 

Tue Chapel Royal Savoy, which was recently 
burnt out so as only to leave the outer walls 
standing, is being restored at the sole charge of 
her Majesty, under the care of Mr. Sydney 
Smirke. 

THE west wing of the New Museums at Cam- 
bridge is ready for occupation. In this wing 
are provided museums for botany and mineralogy, 
and lecture-rooms for the professors of those 
sciences, as well as those of natural philosophy, 
astronomy and mathematics, and a long gallery for 
optical researches. The anatomical museum has 
acquired, besides other accessions to the collection, 
a very interesting series of corals, starfishes, sea- 
urchins, and other invertebrate animals, collected 
and prepared by the late Mr, Lucas Barrett of 
Trinity College, whose early death, in the prosecu- 
tion of scientific research, in a diver’s dress, whilst 
exploring the coral reefs off the coast of Jamaica 
in October 1862, was recorded in No, 5 of THE 
READER. 

TuE Miscegenation question turns out to have 
been a hoax of two gentlemen of New York, who 
little thought when they started it that learned 
pee and doctors, anthropologists and ethno- 
ogists, and all the class who go groping about in 
the dark believing themselves the only true lights 
of science, would have given Miscegenation a 
literature of its own. The pamphlet itself was 
sent forth merely as a clever bit of electioneering 
jugglery to damage a faction. It took men by 
surprise, and produced a large crop of leeks, 
which anthropologists and ethnologists have now 
to swallow as best they may. 

WE are glad to hear that Sir Frederic Madden 
has pronounced unhesitatingly that the Addison 
corrections in the early version of some Spectator 
essays (noticed in the leading article of No. 86 of 
THe READER) are genuine. We believe Sir 
Frederic to be the best judge in the world on 
such a point, and hope that his judgment—con- 
firming, as it does, that of Mr. Coxe, the able 
librarian of the Bodleian library, and many other 
good judges—will set the question at rest. To 
any one who sees the whole MS., the genuineness 
of the Addison hand cannot, we venture to say, 
be matter of doubt. A contemporary, judging 
from the fac-simile given by Mr. J. D. Camp- 
bell, the owner of the MS., in his print of it, 
argued that the writing was not Addison’s, 
because it was too like his. We think the 
critic of the journal in question will be con- 
vinced, by seeing the entire MS., that the hand is 
only too like Addison’s because it is verily his own. 
Imitation could not come up to it, and elaborate 
forgeries are not made in order to turn up suddenly 
in a bookseller’s catalogue and sell for a few shil- 
lings. The flowing hand of the second corrector of 
the MS.—nay, even of Addison’s own writing— 
has not yet been identified, nor the print-like hand 
of the first copier of the Essays ; but the water- 
marks of the paper—a flewr-de-lys, a shield with 
a bend, and the initials G. D.—and its substance 
and appearance, show the paper to be identical 
with that of official books of 1700-12. Addison 
was made “ Commissioner of Appeals” in 1704. 
We congratulate Mr. Dykes Campbell on the 
possession of the treasure he possesses. ‘To us, 
it is the most valuable Addison relic extant, 
revealing, as it does, the first form of, and second 
touches to, some of those Essays which, in their 
latest shape, have made their writer’s name 
immortal. 

“How to Manage It; a Novel about the 
Mutiny,” by J. T. Prichard, late Captain, Bengal 
Army, editor of the Delhi Gazette, which 
originally appeared in that paper, will shortly be 
published by Mr. Bentley. 

Tue “ Poems by Three Sisters,’ recently pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hatchards, are said to be by 
the three daughters of Mr. Martin F. Tupper. 
The last edition of “ Proverbial Philosophy ” 
contains a photograph of the author, with his 
autograph. 

Proressor Bucunemm of King’s College, fol- 
lowiny the example set by Professor Heimann of 
University College for the last sixteen years, is 
giving a series of evening lectures in German on 
the “ Literary History of Germany.” Thus, at 
both these colleges of the London University, 
lectures in German are in the course of delivery 
to English students. 

Mr. MvurRkay announces the following works 
by Dr. William Smith:—‘*A Classical and 
Biblical Atlas”—Part I. containing Greece, the 
Greek and Pheenician Colonies, and the Islands 
of the Aigean Sea; Part I1., the Holy Land and 
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Countries of the Bible—constructed by Mr. George 
Grove; “A New English-Latin Dictionary,” 
compiled from originalsources, by Dr. Wm. Smith, 
LL.D., and Theophilus D. Hall; “A Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities,” comprising the history, 
institutions, archeology, geography, and biography 
of the Christian Church from the times of the 
Apostles to the age of Charlemagne; “The Student’s 
Manual of Modern Geography;” and “ The 
Student’s Manual of Scripture History.” 

Messrs. Smitu, Exper, & Co. will publish, 
during the month, the following new books for 
young persons :—“ Littlehope Hall,” by Henrietta 
y Lushington; “Stories of the Apostles: 
their Lives and Writings,” by Caroline Hadley; 
“Cushions and Corners,” by Mrs. Green; and 
new and cheaper editions of “Stories of Old,” 
“Lost among the Affghans,” “The Adventures 
of Alfan,” and “The History of Poor Match.” 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. have also the follow- 
ing new novels in preparation :—‘ Margaret 
Denzil’s History,” reprinted from the Cornhill 
Magazine ; “ Maud Neville ;” ‘‘ Dunmara ;” “ By 
the Sea,” by the author of ‘ Hester Kirton,” Xe. ; 
“ Greyscourt,” edited by Lady Chatterton ; “‘ Once 
and Again,’ by the author of “Who Breaks— 
Pays ;” “ Belial ;” “ Noel; or, It Was to Be,” by 
Robert Baker; “Three Phases of Love,” and 
“ The Heiress of the Blackburnfoot.” In December 
they will publish Grimm’s “Life of Michael 
Angelo,” translated by F. E. Bunnett ; “ Letters 
on England,” by Louis Blanc; “Our Tropical 
Possessions in Malayan India,” being a descriptive 
account of Singapore, Penang, Province Wellesley, 
and Malacca: their peoples, products, commerce, 
and government, by Mr. John Cameron; ‘On 
Capital Punishment,” based on Mittermaier’s 
“'Todesstrafe,” edited by John Macrae Moir, 
M.A.; “Cousin Phillis, and Other Tales,” by 
Mrs. Gaskell ; and also “The Grey Woman, and 
Other Tales,” by the same. 

Messrs. JACKSON, WALFORD, AND HODDER 
will shortly publish “ Money: a Popular Exposi- 
tion in Rough Notes,” by the Rev. Thomas 
Binney. 

Messrs. GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS announce, as 
a Christmas book, “A Bunch of Keys: Where 
they were Found, and What they might have 
Unlocked,” by Thomas Hood. 

- Mr, Van Voorst has recently issued “ Ootheca 
gga an illustrated Catalogue of Birds’ 
ges: Part 1.,” by Mr. J. Wolley. 

Mr. Witi1am Darron has a new Christmas 
book in the press entitled the “ Wasps of the 
Ocean,” a romance of travel and adventure in 


‘ China and Siam, based upon fact, which will be 


published by Messrs. Marlborough & Co. 

Herr DvuMICHEN, a spirited young German 
Egyptologist, who has been for the last year in 
Egypt, writes that he has already collected 700 
inscriptions (hieroglyphical) of considerable im- 

rtance—not short sentences, but texts of great 
ength. When he has collected a thousand he 
will return with the treasure to Europe. 

A MosT important work as regards the purity 
of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament is in 
the course of publication at Hanover, in the new 
edition of the Massora, the text of which, for the 
first time, is carefully purged of its innumerable 
errors. The title runs: “Das Buch Ochlah 
W’ochlah (Massora) : herausgegeben, iibersetzt 
und mit erlauternden Anmerkungen versehen 
nach einer, soweit bekannt, einzigen, in der kaiserl. 
Bibliothek zu Paris befindlichen Handschrift, von 
Dr. 8. Frensdorff.” The book is reviewed in No. 
38 of the Gdttingen Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

AN unpublished work of the great Leibnitz has 
just been printed at Hanover, “ Leibnitzii de 
Expeditione Agyptiaca LudovicoXIV. proponenda 
Scripta que supersunt omnia,” edited, with a 
preface historical and critical, by Klopp, proving 
that Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt was a long- 
cherished idea of the French. 

In No. 44 of the Literarisches Centralblatt is a 
review of Gladstone’s ‘‘Studies on Homer and 
Homeric Age,” in the Allgemeine Literatur 
Zeitung (No. 41) of “Stroux iiber Darwin’s 
Theorie,” and in the Protestantische Monats- 
blatter (No. 41) of H. G. Liddell’s “ Voice 
of the Church” (on the 39 Articles). In 
Petermann’s Mittheilungen (No. 9) is a paper on 
Colonization in North Australia; the Grenzboten 
(No. 43) has “Das Englische Self-Government,” 
and “Die Rémische Frage ;” the Beilage zur 
Allgemeinen engg-s a med on Bank-notes and 
Paper Currency, “ Die Hercules-Statue zu Rom,” 


Geschichte Englands,” Ges- 
chichte der Deutschen Literaturim 18ten Jahrhun- 
derte ;” the Bremer Sonntagsblatt (No. 43), Long- 
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fellow’s “Tales of a Road-side Inn,” and “John 
Clare,” the rustic poet ; and the Ausland (No. 43), 
“Tandschaften und Merkwiirdigkeiten Neu- 
Braunschweigs, geschildert von Arthur Gordon ;” 
** Das Gleichniss vom verlorenen Sohne in den h. 
Schriften der Buddhisten,” ‘* Die Insel Bourbon,” 
‘Die Erzeugnisse der Insel Cypern,” “ Perlen- 
fieber in Schottland,” and “ G. M. Thomas iiber 
mittelalterlichen Kustenkarten des Schwarzen 
Meeres.” 

THE Zeitschrift fiir Agyptische Sprache und 
Alterthumskunde,a monthly journal of Egyptology, 
commenced by Dr. Brugsch last year, and which 
has reached its fourteenth number, will in future 
be edited by the veteran Lepsius, Dr. Brugsch 
having been sent by the Prussian Government to 
Cairo in the capacity of consul. 

Mr. BAInureRrE has nearly ready a new volume 
of his Illustrated Scientific Library, on ‘ Che- 
mical Technology,” by Messrs. Richardson and 
Watts. 

Gano?r’s “Treatise on Physics” is now used 
as a class-book at Winchester, Dublin, Belfast, 
Sandhurst, Woolwich, &c. 

Messrs. SorHeBy, WILKINSON, AND HODGE 
will commence the season on Thursday next with 
the sale of the libraries of Mr. John Lemage and 
Mr. T. F. Blackwell. 

THE chief second-hand booksellers are showing 
more than usual activity in the early publication 
of their catalogues. Mr. Lilly of New Street 

uts forth a tempting announcement of a cata- 
ogue of book rarities, including the choice library 
of Mr. Robert Glandening of Portsea; and Messrs. 
Nattali and Bond, of Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden, have issued a catalogue of some 2500 
articles, all more or less interesting to the lover of 
books and general student. 

THE Greek journals record the deaths of two 
learned Greeks—J. P. Kokkonis, to whom modern 
Greece is indebted for a series of most valuable 
school and college books; and Charelampos 
Metaxos, the well-known physician, medical 
writer, and patriot. The former died at Athens, 
and the latter at Cephalonia, on the 11th ult. 

Proressor Mertens, the librarian, is about to 
publish, in three volumes, “ Catalogue Méthodique 
de la Bibliothéque Publique d’Anvers ; suivi d’une 
Table des Noms d’Auteurs.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinion 
entertained by Correspondents. Anonymous communication 
cannot be inserted.) 


THE POSSESSIVE AUGMENT. 
To the Editor of Tux ReavER. 
2 Nov., 1864. 

Srr,—I have every reason to be satisfied with 
the manner in which the “ Inquiry into the Cha- 
racter and Origin of the Possessive Augiment” 
was treated in one of your late numbers (24th 
Sept., p. 374). The writer of that article is no 
less decided than myself in rejecting the John- 
sonian genitive-case theory ; and, although he ob- 
jects to that supported in the “ Inquiry”—the pro- 
nominal theory—his objection may be said almost 
to resolve itself into a preference bestowed upon a 
novel theory first, I believe, propounded by him- 
self. We are referred to a method of “linking 
together component bases by means of an s, which 
probably is an abbreviation of sam=ovy, ‘ with, 
together ;’”’ and the same process is said to be used 
extensively in modern languages—amongst others, 
in German—“ although in none of these languages 
can any suspicion attach to the s, of its being 
either a genitive sign or the remanant of a pos- 
sessive.” ‘The writer gives various instances in 
which an intercalation of the letter s either qua- 
lifies or completely alters the force of the com- 

und Sanskrit word into which it is inserted. 

e adds that, “in a considerable number of 
German compounds, the link by this means be- 
comes indissoluble.” I have stated (“ Inquiry,” 
p- 21) that, according to German marians, 
the letter s, so introduced, may be regarded as 
articulus post-positivus. 

The absence of any suspicion that the s, so 
enclavé, is either a genitive sign or the remnant of 
& possessive, would seem to dissociate it altogether, 
both from the Anglo-Saxon es—possessive or non- 
possessive—and from Ais, regarded as the pro- 
nominal successor of the possessive genitive. 
The effect of the apostrophized s differs from that 
of the s in the Sanskrit sam in this, that the latter 
appears to imply addition, whereas neither the 
ancient Howelles dohter nor the substituted 
Howel his daughter would be likely to be 
produced from a combination of the word Howel 





with his daughter. 
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In the second series of Max Miiller’s “ Lectures 
on the Science of Language” it is said, p. 332, 
“We have throughout these investigations met, 
on several occasions, with an s prefixed to mar, 
and we have treated it simply as a modificatory 
element, added for the purpose of distinguishing 
words which it was felt desirable to keep 
distinct. Without inquiring into the real origin 
of this s, which has lately been the subject 
of violent disputes between Professors Pott and 
Curtius, we may take it for granted that the 
Sanskrit root smar is clearly related to the root 
mar.” 

At present I have not had an opportunity of 
learning what the rival authorities glanced at in 
this passage have asserted or have proved. 

If the Anglo-Saxon language possessed what 
may be called an endogenous power corresponding 
with that ascribed by the writer of the article 
(ReEapER, p. 376) to Sanskrit, where, may it be 
asked, lay that power buried for the long period 
during which es was appropriated to the termina- 
tions of masculine and neuter Anglo-Saxon and 
medieval English genitives, until the change 
which appears to have commenced towards the 
close of the twelfth century? ‘If the Sanskrit s is 
to be connected with the apostrophized s to the 
exclusion of the Anglo-Saxon genitive, how came 
our ancestors to resort to a combination known 
in Sanskrit, and supposed to have survived in 
Germany, but long lost in England ? 

The writer says: “ There is one class of cases 
which apparently supports the pronomial, or 
Mr.Manning’s theory. We mean those cases in 
which the noun bearing tlhe apostrophized s is not 
followed by a noun governing it. ‘A servant of my 
brother’s,’ ‘a friend of yours,” ‘the house is ours,’ 
‘the gloves are Harriet’s’. . .” The writer admits 
that, in these cases, possession only is implied, 
and that the words are not genitives. He states, 
however, “that all these and similar cases are 
elliptical, and that the existence of the s in these 
elliptical phrases is due to the noun not expressed, 
but clearly understood.” 

I thought that the fallacy of the elliptical 
theory had been shown in the following, among 
other passages in an early part of the “In- 
quiry.’ Bishop Lowth says: Both the affix 
and the preposition seem to be sometimes 
used as a soldier of the king’s;” but here 
are really two possessives, for it means one 
of the soldiers of the king:— Upon this I 
observed [p. 4] that “the expression would be so 
understood, not ex vi termini, as involving a 
double possessive, but because the king would be 
presumed to have more than one soldier. If I 
say, ‘That man is a servant of my brother's ; he is 
no servant of mine,’ I shall not be considered to 
have said, ‘That man is one of my brother’s 
servants; he is not one of my servants.’ It will 
not be inferred either that my brother has several 
men in his service, or that I have any in mine.” 

Dr. Angus (“ Inquiry,” p. 5) informs us that 
“ Read a sonnet of Milton’s” is an elliptical ex- 
ression for “ Read a sonnet of Milton’s sonnets.” 

ow, although the force of the two expressions is 
not identical, we can, indeed, instead of “ a sonnet 
of Milton’s,”’ say “a sonnet of Milton’s sonnets ;” 
but this is simply because we know the other 
sonnets were written by Milton. On the other 
hand, although the Arancana is an epic of 
Ercilla’s, it is not an epic of Ercilla’s epics, 
inasmuch as no other epic can be traced to that 

oet. 

Instead of “ the gloves are Harriet’s,” we might, 
indeed, say “the gloves are Harriet's gloves ;” but 
the sense would not be the same. The latter 
sentence would identify the property, while the 
former would identify the proprietor. 

Having discovered omissions in two of the 
pages of my essay, I cancelled them. But, 
after these cancels had been distributed, my 
attention was drawn (READER, 22 Oct.) to 
an error which had entirely escaped me. It 
is said- (“ Inquiry,” p. 28):—“It will be seen 
that, during an interval which can scarcely have 
reached a century, nearly all the Anglo-Saxon 
pees inflexional genitives of the earlier MS. 

came the pronominal possessives of the latter 
version.” It is obvious that this could no other- 
wise be made to be seen than by presenting to the 
reader, in addition to the five tables at pp. 28—34, 
other tables, one of which should represent the 
subjective genitives in which es had been re- 
tained in the second version, and which, bein 

ive, were capable of being supplan 
y the possessive pronoun, and another table 
exhibiting those genitives in es which, being 
objective, were not capable of being so supplanted. 
tf these additional tables had been — it 
would have been seen what proportion trans- 
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formed genitives which appear in the seven pages 
of the “ Inquiry ” above referred to bear to those 
untransformed genitives, which, being subjective, 
were susceptible of transformation, and also to 
the untransformed, but untransformable, because 
objective, genitives. It has been suggested that 
the untransformed genitives outnumber the trans- 
formed; and, if the former were all subjective, and, 
as such, transformable, it would follow that the 
expectation of finding that nearly all the Anglo- 
Saxon possessive inflexional genitives of the earlier 
MS. had become pronominal possessives, would 
not be realized. I have not had the means 
of ascertaining how the matter stands, being 
at present unable to obtain a sight of the volumes 
of Layamon. It is, however, by no means 
improbable that, even rejecting the untransform- 
able objective genitives, the statement in the 
“Inquiry ” that “nearly all” the possessive 
inflexional genitives had undergone transforma- 
tion may turn out to be incorrect. 

However this may be, the important facts con- 
nected with this change remain untouched. These 
are, that, in a poem of some 30,000 lines composed 
before the death of Queen Eleanor, in 1204, two 
instances only have been found in which the 
possessive genitive in es is exchanged for the 
pronominal adjective his ; whereas, after a lapse 
of about a century, the same poem reappeared with 
upwards of a hundred such transformations, the 
change so introduced being continued under forms 
varying from his to ys and is, each treated as a 
separate word, through the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, until all 
were compressed into a single s, not, however, 
without an apology being afterwards made for the 
elision, in the shape of an apostrophe.— Yours, &c., 

J. ManninG, Q.A.S. 





3rd November, 1864. 

Srr,—Having had, by your kindness, an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the foregoing letter in proof, I 
ask leave to remark on it, that, so far from “ the 
important facts connected with this changing of 
es into his remaining untouched,” they have been 
cut down to facts of very little importance. The 
importance of Serjeant Manning’s fact was not 
that some of his possessives in es—less than half 
—had been changed into his, but that, as he re- 
presented the non-fact, “ nearly all’’ of them had 
so changed; that “the genitive in s was SUPER- 
SEDED by the pronoun Ais.” This mistaken ex- 
aggeration of the fact, turning it into an unvera- 
city, was what gave his “ Inquiry” its importance 
to students of early English. If the learned 
lawyer had been content to leave the fact as the 
most able e ditor of Layamon left it when he 
called attention to it, no harm would have been 
done. Every one knew that Ais had been used as 
a substantive for the possessive es; but the harm 
came when it was represented that in “the thir- 
teenth century the genitive in s, when used in a 
possessive sense, was superseded by the pronoun 
his.” Of course it was not. 

Again, as to the important fact being untouched. 

Any one reading the “ Inquiry” would have sup- 
posed that the second MS. of Layambn was an 
ordinary one—that it represented the usual state 
of the language. I have shown that it is alto- 
gether extra-ordinary and exceptional in this large 
prefixing of h to words. I have since heard from 
its editor that he does not remember one like it, 
and all students know how nearly that means 
there is not one like it. 
_ Again, as to my list of 220 (now 226) possessives 
in es, I would observe that they are all names of 
men, except a few (say six) like life’s end, folke’s 
king, spear’s point. These are to be set against 
the 94 in the “Inquiry,” or “more than a hun- 
dred” (see above) in his. 

Again, as to the passage in Serjeant Manning’s 
present letter, “The change [of es for his] so 
introduced being continued under forms varying 
from his to ys and is, through the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries,” 
let your readers remember that the change was 
4 Very partial one, that it was only partially con- 
tinued, and .that there is, I believe, no positive 
evidence that ys and is necessarily represented the 
his written for them (as I believe) in the Laya- 
mon MS., and that all the probable evidence 
can be met by other probable evidence that the 
first genitives in is belonged to a special dialect, 
and were thence transferred to others. 

If Mr. Manning’s statement in his “ Inquiry ” 
only mean that our apostrophized ’s may repre- 
sent the Ais of such nouns as had a possessive 
with Ais as well as one in es or s, let him say 80, 
and alter his “Inquiry” accordingly. I question 
whether he proves anything more.—Yours, c., 

EpIirTor. 








THE EARLY ENGLISH’ TEXT SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of THe READER. 


London, 31 October, 1864. 

Srr,—I have been much interested by the able 
review in your last week’s paper with reference to 
the ot ra yen of Early Bn glish works. LTavail 
myself of the opportunity thus offered to make a 
suggestion for the consideration of the Society 
referred to, which has occurred to me again and 
again. It is this—that old English books should 
be republished in modern type and spelling. For 
the sake of the learned in this kind of lore the 
text might also be printed in its original state, or-— 
which, perhaps, would be better—selections might 
be given in an appendix. There would, no doubt, 
be some difficulties in rendering poetry and old 
sayings; but these are matters of detail. Until 
some such course is pursued, I think it will be 
vain to expect that subscribers will be found 
among the general public. No doubt the literary 
mouths of men like your able correspondent 
“PB. J. F.,” whose tastes have received a special 
cultivation, may water at the idea of the repro- 
duction of these old books in all their original 
simplicity ; but the eye and mind of most persons 
alike rebel against the trouble of perusing them. 
Indeed, even “ F. J. F.” himself, if I understand 
correctly, has hitherto been unable to appreciate 
one of the works he mentions, through his difficulty 
in deciphering the contents. But non cuivis homini 
contingit adire Corinthum. It is not given to every 
one to make himself master of these specialities as 
he has done. I am aware that one great object 
which these societies have in view is to show the 
idiomatic and other changes which our language 
has undergone; but I think those old books, pro- 
duced in an accessible form, might be made to 
serve a more important end —that of show- 
ing the habits, manners, customs, and mode of 
living of the people when these books were 
written. From such sources historians might give 
us a much better account than they have hitherto 
done of the social and domestic life of the people 
in the bygone centuries. Ienclose my card ; but, 
in case you should feel disposed to insert this 
with a view to elicit discussion in the matter, I 
beg to subscribe myself, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, A GENERAL READER. 





AMERICAN CORRESPONDENTS AND THE 
“ECHOES OF THE WEEK.” 
To the Editor of the READER. 

Srr,—You ask me to retract a paragraph of 
mine in the Jllustrated London News, and accuse 
me of “carelessness,” of being “ ignorant of the 
meaning of words,” and of ‘stupid misrepresen- 
tation.” How far the charge is just your readers 
can judge from the following facts :— 

1. In Tue Reaver of the 27th August, in- 
terwoven in the leading article, there appeared 
a letter from New York dated Aug. 7, 1864, 
in which it was stated that “the British people ” 
were willingly ignorant of American character, and 
that “ for fifty years they desired the accounts of 
America to be so written” —i. e., made up of per- 
versions and untruths. The writer then goes on 
to say that a “ correspondent of a London journal 
said to him— 

“ Now, of course, when I took the [my] place, 
I asked, ‘ Is black to be black and white white, or is 
white to be black and black white? For of course 
you know a man taking such a position must 
do as he is desired to do.”—From Tur Reaver, 
Aug. 27th. 

“A writer from New York, in the Reader, 
plainly accuses our English correspondents of 
painting white black according to order, and the 
English of being guiled and hoodwinked in their 
judgment of this great struggle by these paid 
fibbers.”—From the “ Echoes of the Week,” Sept. 
10th. 

Surely mine is but a mild echo of the fact. 
You object to the word writer, and say he was 
not from New York but a “ New Yorker.” Ifyou 
refer to your paper of the date, you will find that 
I was correct, exception being taken to the fact 
that the “writer” was actually a correspondent 
whose letters you had several times printed. 

2. You own that the accusation is not of the 
correspondents being ‘ paid fibbers,” but of being 
“advocates who hold a brief.’’ Pray—as regards 
a newspaper-correspondent—where is the differ- 
ence? Aman is sent to report on current events, 
and he paints black white as “he is desired.” 
What right has any man to sell his pen, or to 
have any bias but that which his own honourable 
feelings give him? If he does not give us the 
ruth, he at least gives us something “as neare 
Truths likenesse as hee possiblie can gett,” as 
Samuel Daniel says in his History of England. 
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3. You add, I am “bound to retract a state- 
ment, made only through carelessness, a8 you are 
willing to believe,” and that I connected Mr. Sala 
with that statement. This I utterly deny. I 
complimented that gentleman on the “ photo- 
graphic trath”—the phrase is, perhaps, an awk- 
ward one—of his letters, and defended not only 
him, but the whole body of our newspaper-corre- 
spondents from the equally odious imputations of 
painting black white, as desired,” or of “ holding 
a brief.” 

Trusting to your sense of justice to be allowed 
that answer which you have demanded in so 
peremptory a tone, I am, &c., 

THe WRITER OF THE “ Eonoxs oF THE WEEK.” 


Illustrated London News Office, 
Noy. 2nd, 1864, 


[We publish this letter, as we should that of any 
person who conceives himself aggrieved by a state- 
ment which appeared in our columns, though we 
are unable to discover how it is an answer to 
our charge. Our correspondent seems still to be 
ignorant of the facts that “interwoven” is not » 
synonym for “inserted,” that a “ writer from New 
York in the Reader’’ is not the same thing as the 
“ writer of a letter from New York published in 
the Reader,” and that a “ paid fibber” is not the 
equivalent term for an “advocate.” We con- 
sider, therefore, that our assertion, as to the 
writer of the paragraph “being ignorant of the 
meaning of words,’ is corroborated by his own 
explanation. 

e rejoice to learn that he did not intend to 
refer to Mr. Sala in his remarks. The whole 
passage to which we alluded was this :—“ By 
the mistake of a newspaper correspondent it has 
been reported that Mr. Sala (who is so well known 
in connexion with this magazine) has returned 
to England. This is not the case. He is still 
reporting ‘ America in the Midst of War,’ and his 
readers would be sorry to miss his fluent, truthful, 
and clear pen. His diary in America will be pub- 
lished in October next. ‘keaeaen a writer from 
New York in the Reader plainly accuses our 
English correspondents of painting white black, 
according to order, and the English of being 
gulled and hoodwinked in their judgment of this 
great struggle and of American character by these 
paid fibbers. This, of course, is the old story ; 
to all English travellers, from Basil Hall, Mrs. 
Trollope, and Charles Dickens, to Mrs. Trollope’s 
son and Dr. Mackay, we have heard long ago that 
immense sums have been paid for the purpose of 
abusing America; but by whom? It does appear 
to us that these gentlemen could have made, if 
venal, quite as much money by writing up every- 
thing couleur de rose. Let us hope that some 
English author will give this slander an indignant 
denial. Of Mr. Sala’s letters we may say, honestly, 
that, without reference to depth of view or method 
of treatment, we have heard dwellers in America— 
nay, Americans themselves—attest their photo- 
graphic truth.” If this passage was not intended 
to refer to Mr. Sala, we can only regret that the 
author of “Echoes of the Week’’ should be so 
singularly unfortunate in his mode of expressing 
his meaning.—Tue Eprror or “ Tur READER.” 








SCIENCE. 


CELESTIAL ANALYSIS. 


if is hardly possible to overrate the importance 

of spectrum-analysis in extending our know- 
ledge of the structure of matter, whether the 
object we contemplate be a system or a molecule 
—whether it be one hundred millions of miles in 
diameter or only the one-hundred-millionth of an 
inch. 

In the meantime we have to chronicle a re- 
search conducted by aid of the y wreh oe and 
second to none (not even to that of the illus- 
trious Heidelberg Professor) in revealing to 
us the constitution of those enormous aggre- 
gations of matter familiarly termed the heavenly 
bodies. 

The first part of this research was jointly con- 
ducted by Mr. William Huggins and Dr. William 
Allen Miller, but the second part is due entirely to 
the former, and the whole is published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society. Both parts 
are of surpassing interest; but the last, if pos- 
sible, excels the first, containing the announce- 
ment of one of the most remarkable discoveries of 
modern times. We shall here deal with that 
portion of the first part, which relates to the 
spectra of the Moon and planets—those of the 
fixed stars we have before referred to. 

The result of their analysis of the light reflected 
‘by our satellite is wholly against the existence of 
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any considerable lunar atmosphere, inasmuch as 
no new lines were seen in addition to those ob- 


served in the solar spectrum. 
When the light from J cr was analyzed, 
whether in comparison with the light of the Moon 


or with that of the sky, a band between C and 
D came out stronger than could be accounted for 
by our atmosphere: this increase in strength may 
therefore be supposed to be due to the atmo- 
sphere of that planet. Two bands near C were 
likewise supposed to be deepened in intensity 
by the influence of the Jovian atmosphere ; 
but, with these exceptions, the spectrum of 
Jupiter appeared to correspond exactly with that 
of the sky. 

Saturn was next examined; and bands were seen 
similar to those in the spectrum of Jupiter, and 
having the same position; but this spectrum was 
very difficult of observatioz:. 

In the spectrum of Mars, about F, the brilliancy 
becomes diminished in a remarkable manner, in 
consequence of a series of strong and nearly equi- 
distant bands, which commences at F and con- 
tinues towards the more refrangible end as far as 
the spectram can be traced. The authors remark 
that these bands are evidently the cause of the 
predominance of red rays in the light of this 
planet. 

No satisfactory proof of absorption was obtained 
from the spectrum of Venus; and, in conclusion, 
the imperfect evidence afforded by the spectro- 
scope of the existence of planetary atmospheres is 
accounted for on the supposition “that (with the 
exception of Mars) the light is chiefly reflected, 
not from the planetary surfaces, but from masses 
of cloud in the upper strata of the atmosphere of 
the planets; so that the length of atmosphere 
which the light would have to traverse would be 
considerably lessened.” Perhaps, also, we have 
evidence from these observations that the atmo- 
spheres of the various planets do not contain 
materials other than those which exist in the at- 
mosphere of our earth, since no new lines were 
observed in the planetary spectra; and we may 
also conclude that the clouds, which probably reflect 
the light back from all of the planets—except Mars 
—do not produce particular absorption of rays. 

We now proceed to the supplement, which is 
thus introduced by Mr. Huggins :— 

“The concluding paragraphs of the preceding 
paper refer to the similarity of essential constitution 
which our examination of the spectra of the fixed 
stars has shown in all cases to exist among the 
stars,and between them and oursun. It becomes, 
therefore, an object of great importance, in refe- 
rence to our knowledge of the visible universe, to 
ascertain whether the similarity of plan observable 
among the stars, and uniting them with our sun 
into one great group, is extended to the distinct and 
remarkable class of bodies known as nebule. .. . 
Some of the most enigmatical of these wondrous 
objects are those which present in the telescope 
small round or slightly oval discs. For this 
reason they were placed by Sir William Herschel 
in a class by themselves, under the name of Plane- 
tary Nebula. They present but little indication 
of resolvability. The colour of their light—which, 
in the case of several, is blue tinted with green—is 
remarkable, since this is a colour extremely rare 
amongst single stars. These nebule, too, agree 
in showing no indication of central condensation.” 

On August 29th, 1864, Mr. Huggins directed 
his telescope, armed with the spectrum apparatus, 
to nebula No. 4373 37 H. 1V. in Draco (the 
first number refers to Sir J. Herschel’s last 
catalogue) : the result obtained is thus described :— 
“At first I suspected some derangement of the 
instrument had taken place, for no spectrum was 
seen, but only a short line of light perpendicular 
to the direction of dispersion. I then found that 
the light of this nebula, unlike any other ex- 
terrestrial light which had yet been subjected by 
me to prismatic analysis, was not com of light 
of different refrangibilities, and therefore could not 
form a spectrum. A great part of the light from 
this nebula is monochromatic, and, after passing 
through the prisms, remains concentrated in a 
bright line, occupying in the instrument the posi- 
tion of that part of the spectrum to which its fight 
corresponds in refrangibility. A more careful 
examination with a narrower slit, however, 
showed that, a little more refrangible than the 
light line, and separated from it by a dark in- 
terval, a narrower and much fainter line occurs. 
Beyond this again, at about three times the dis- 
tance of the second line, a third exceedingly faint 
line was seen. . . . The s t line coincides 
in position with the brightest of the air lines. This 
line is due to nitrogen, and occurs in the spec- 
trum about midway between } and F of the solar 
spectrum.” | 
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* The faintest of the lines of the nebula agrees in 
position with the line of hydrogen corresponding 
to Fraunhofer’s F. The other bright line was a 
little less refrangible than the strong line of 
barium. Besides these lines, an exceedingly 
faint spectrum was just perceived for a short 
distance on both sides of thé group of bright 
lines. I suspect this is not uniform, but is crossed 
with dark spaces. Subsequent observations on 
other nebule induce me to regard this faint spec- 
trum as due to the solid or liquid matter of the 
nucleus, and as quite distinct from the bright 
lines into which nearly the whole of the light from 
the nebula is concentrated.” 

The spectrum of No. 4390 (6 E), in Taurus 
Poniatowskii, was essentially the same as that of 
No. 4373. The presence of an extremely faint 
spectrum was suspected, although the nebula 
does not possess a distinct nucleus. 

In No. 4514 (73 H. IV.) the same three bright 
lines were seen. It was found, by withdrawing 
the cylindrical lens, that the faint spectrum be- 
came a narrow line; thus showing that it was due 
to the nucleus. 

Besides other nebulw, No. 4447 (57 M.), the 
annular one in Lyra, was observed; and it was 

roved, from the bright lines being most intense 
in the borders and least so in the centre, that the 
faint nebulous matter occupying the central por- 
tion is probably similar in constitution to that of 
the ring. 

Nor were Mr. Huggins’s observations entirely 
confined to planetary nebule strictly so termed ; 
but the famous Dumb-bell nebula was found to 
give the brightest of the three lines without any 
trace of a continuous spectrum. Other nebule 
again, including the great nebula of Andromeda 
and many of those already resolved by Lord 
Rosse and others, seemed to be quite different in 
their constitution from the planetary ones, giving 
merely a continuous spectrum without any bright 
lines. In fact, these lines were not found to cha- 
racterize the light of any nebule that had been 
already resolved by a previous observer into a 
cluster of stars. 

Mr. Huggins, in his remarks, briefly and deci- 
dedly disposes of the hypothesis that these nebule 
may ve clusters of stars, and shows that they 
must be enormous masses of luminous gas or 
vapour. He justly remarks that the small bril- 
liancy of these nebul is in accordance with this 
conclusion ; for glowing or luminous gas would 
probably be very inferior in splendour to incan- 
descent solid or liquid matter. He then goes on 
to observe “that another consideration which 
opposes the notion that these nebule are clusters 
of stars is found in the extreme simplicity of con- 
stitution which the three light lines suggest, 
whether or not we regard these lines as indicating 
the presence of nitrogen, hydrogen, and a sub- 
stance unknown.” 

We conclude our remarks on this admirable 
research with the following highly suggesiive 
observations of the author :—“ In my experiments 
on the spectrum of nitrogen I found that the cha- 
racter of the brightest of the lines of nitrogen— 
that with which the line in the nebulw coincides 
— differs from that of the two double lines next in 
brilliancy. This line is more nebulous at the 
edges, even when the slit is narrow and the other 
lines are thin and sharp. .... The speculation 

resents itself whether the occurrence of this one 
ine only in the nebule may not indicate a form 
of matter more elementary than nitrogen, and 
which our analysis has not yet enabled us to 
detect.” We recommend this remark to the at- 
tention of chemists, especially since there is some 
0 mn that nitrogen is really decomposed at a 
a, ys pee 
e would now desire to offer a few observa- 
tions regarding stellar analysis by means of the 
spectroscope. 

In the first place, we remark that, experimentally, 
we are quite ignorant of the nature of those lumi- 
nous rays which would proceed from a very thick 
stratum of heated gas could we obtain such in a 
state of intense -ignition, yet we are not without 
the means of discovering indirectly through the 
ae of absorption what appearance would 

presented to us in such a case. For con- 
venience sake, we may distinguish between two 
kinds of absorptive energy which bodies exert 
upon light. These may be termed selective and 
general absorption. In the former a definite ray 
of light is seized upon and stopped by a very 
small thickness of the absorbing medium ; and of 
this description of absorption the vapour of sodium 
is a very good example. But, besides this, there 
is @ more gradual and more general absorptive 
power exerted by bodies, and one where it often 





requires @ very great thickness of the body to | 
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produce a sensible effect, while this effect is 
exerted upon all rays with very little distinction 
between them. ‘Thus we find that the atmosphere 
of the Sun exerts a selective absorption upon the 
Sun’s light, and produces the well-known lines iy 
the spectrum ; but it also exertsa general absorp- 
tion, since the quantity of light coming from the 
limb is less than that from the centre, while the 
quality is very much the same. Nor are we 
without indication that an absorptive power of 
this nature is also exerted by our own atmosphere ; 
and we may probably conclude that even the most 
transparent gas, were it only thick enough, would 
ultimately stop all rays of light. Furthermore, it 
is reasonable to conclude that metallic vapours 
are more opaque than the gases which constitute 
our atmosphere. Again, we know that an opaque 
body, if heated to a certain temperature, will give 
out all the rays belonging to that temperature, 
and that the radiation of such body will be very 
much the same, whether it be in a solid, a liquid, 
or @ gaseous condition. 

Now, since metallic vapours are known to exist 
in the atmospheres of the Sun and stars, and since 
we have some reason to believe that a compara- 
tively small thickness of such vapour may be 
sufficient to produce opacity, and, consequently, 
to give out a continuous spectrum if heated to a 
high degree, there appears to be no ground 
derivable from the nature of the light emitted by 
these bodies for determining whether this proceeds 
from a solid, a liquid, or a gaseous substance. 
Other considerations may, doubtless, induce us to 
give the preference to some one of these three 
conditions ; but these, whatever they may be, 
cannot, we think, have anything to do with the 
nature of the light emitted. Of course these 
observations are only intended to refer to the 
luminous photosphere, and not to the vapours 
in the atmospheres of the Sun and stars above 
this luminous region ; for it is absolutely certain 
that the dark lines of the solar and stellar 
spectra denote the presence of certain metals in 
a state of vapour in the atmosphere of these 
luminaries. 

But to proceed to nebule: — Let us now 
endeavour to realize to ourselves the appearance 
which would be presented to us by a very large 
globe of incandescent gas of equal temperature 
throughout. Let us first imagine that such a 
globe is virtually opaque through its diameter. 
If, in addition to this, the globe be so large, or if 
its substance be one exercising such a powerful 
absorptive influence that the globe is not only 
opaque through its diameter, but also through a 
great portion of its apparent disc, then will all 
this portion radiate all the rays belonging to the 
temperature of the globe and appear equally 
luminous throughout; while, on the other hand, 
the portions very near the rim will not appear 
so luminous as the others, nor will they emit all the 
rays belonging to the temperature, since they are 
not sufficiently thick to be opaque. 

If, on the other hand, sueh a globe be only just 
opaque through its greatest thickness, then will 
the centre be most luminous, giving out all 
the rays due to the temperature of the globe, 
while there will be a progressive decrease in 
luminosity from the centre to the circumference, 
as wellas the loss of certain rays which will be 
deficient in the spectrum from any part except 
the ox centre. But, if the globe be not sufli- 
ciently large to be opaque even through its central 
line, yet it will evidently absorb more light in this 
direction than near its border, since the greater 
the thickness of such a body the greater the 
absorption. We shall therefore here have just as 
in the last case, a graduated luminosity, most 
intense at the centre, and least so at the circum- 
ference. 

It would thus appear that a gaseous incandescent 
te of uniform temperature, except where it is so 
arge or composed of such a material as to be 
virtually opaque throughout, would present us 
with a graduated luminosity, appearing brightest 
towards the centre and less bright at the circum- 
ference. But, if this globe, although of uniform 
temperature throughout, be hollow in the interior, 
or if, on the other hand, although solid, it have a 
higher temperature at the circumference than at 
the centre, it will present a totally different 
appearance to that which we have described. If 
its substance be sufliciently opaque, it will appear 
equally luminous throughout; but, if this be very 
transparent, it will appear most luminous near the 
circumference. 

Let us apply these remarks to planetary nebule. 
We are dis with Mr. Huggins to adopt the 
reasoning of Sir J. Herschel, which goes to prove 
that these bodies are globes and not discs, since 
it is extremely improbable that the plane of the 
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dise should be ndicular to the visual ray. 
It would also Fn from the. visibilit of the 
central nuclei, as well as from the small size of 
the latter, that the gas which composes these 
curious bodies is exceedingly attenuated and 
transparent, while the absence of Juminous con- 
densation, and, the appearance in some cases of 
the very reverse, would entitle us to conclude, ac- 
cording to the principles which we have ventured 
to state, that such globes are either hollow or that 
their temperature is greater at the circumference 
than at the centre. It is premature to argue 
from Mr. Huggins’s observations that the tempe- 
rature of the nucleus is less than that of the enve- 
lope, although, perhaps, the evidence lies in this 
direction ; we certainly think, however, that the 
ssession of a central nucleus is against the hol- 
owness of nebulew. We leave our readers to form 
their own guesses as to the future condition and 
prospects of these curious bodies. Some may be 
disposed to assign to them a dignified future, and 
to regard them as systems in course of prepara- 
tion, while others may conceive them to be merely 
gigantic comets. rae tae 2 
The origin of their luminosity is, without doubt, 
a most puzzling question. One friend has sug- 
gested that they were created hot, and that they 
have been subsisting until now upon their pri- 
meeval inheritance of splendour. We very much 
question the validity of this explanation ; and, if 
the variability of any of these bodies can be 
proved, it would rather appear that there is a 
constant conversion of some other form of motion 
into heat; and this we may very well conceive of 
as taking place at the surface rather than at the 
centre—in which case the absence of luminous 
condensation would be sufficiently explained. 





THE COMETS. 


ONATI’S comet, discovered on the 9th of 
September, bids fair to become, as remarked 

by M. Radau in the Moniteur Scientifique, Comet 
I., 1864; for its perihelion was reached on the 
27th of July, which places it before the others 
discovered on the 5th July and 23rd July, which 
reached their perihelion on thé 11th of October 
and August 15th respectively. There is no 





reason for supposing this to represent an extreme | 


case, and it would seem to point out that the 
order of discovery would be a better one to follow. 
Can the point be decided by anything less than a 
congress of astronomers? If so, let all comet- 
hunters at once place their favourites on an equal 
footing with the less erratic denizens of the sky— 
the asteroids, to wit—and number them in the 
order of discovery. 

The original Comet I. has reached the southern 
hemisphere, and Mr. Tebbutt, of Windsor Obser- 
vatory, New South Wales, has communicated 
some observations of it to the Astronomische 
Nachrichten. 

The original Comet II. has also crossed the 
line, and been observed at Santiago by M. Moesta, 
who watched it when at perihelion (15th Aug.), 
and anticipated a near approach on the 9th of 
September. The agreement between M. Moesta’s 
elements, deducted from his observations in the 
southern hemisphere and those calculated from 
the northern, observations, is very striking, as the 
following comparison will show :— 


Moesta. Frischauf. 
T. = Aug. 15°4097 G. M, T. Aug. 15°58458 B. M. T. 
Q 95° 19'7" 95° 10° 23°4” 
w 246 155 246 6 653 
é 178 6 46°5 178 7 649 
log. gq  9°95855 9°9587 


At Santiago there was no trace of a tail; but, 
en revanche, the nebulosity surrounding the nucleus 
was one degree in diameter. 
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REPORTS. 


Committee on Scientific Evidence in Courts of 
Judicature.—The report, for which we have not 
Space, was read in Section F. 


SECTIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


On an Enlarged Photograph of the Moon. By 


Mr. Brothers (of Manchester).—The photograph 
had been made from a negative by Warren De La 
Rue, F.R.S._ The original negative is one inch in 
diameter, and from this a positive two inches in 
diameter was first made. This was placed within 
the rays of a nine-inch condenser of the solar 
camera, and an enlarged negative on a plate 36in. 








by 24 in. was produced. The print exhibited was on 
a single sheet of paper; and thus the disadvantage 
of joining several sheets together, as in other large 

rints of the moon, was avoided. Various effects 
rom the same negative could be produced by 
providing either for the finer details of the strongly 
illuminated side of the moon, or for the more 
rugged parts at the side near and at the termina- 
tor. The sharpness of the photographs was very 
marked, and their effect was very striking and 
satisfactory. 

Description of Professor W. Thomson's Electric 
Resistance Balance. By Mr. Fleeming Jenkin.— 
This instrument is intended to carry out im- 
portant improvements in the methods of com- 
paring the electric resistances of short thick bars 
of wires of metal, which now do not require to be 
cut to any definite length, or to be soldered or 
joined by amalgamated terminals to the con- 
nexions of the instrument, as any resistance due 
to slightly imperfect connexion between the bar 
tested and these connexions does not vitiate the 
measurements. 

On the Properties of Certain Stream Lines. By 

rofessor Rankine.—This paper was in continua- 
tion of one read at the Newcastle meeting, de- 
scribing the paths in which the particles of a liquid 
moved past a solid body, more especially in refer- 
ence to the action of streams on ships and the 
formation of wave-lines. 

Votice of the Physical Aspect of the Sun. By 
Professor Phillips, F.R.S.—We shall return to 
this communication. 

On a New Form of Spectroscope in which 
Direct Vision is obtained with a Single Prism. 
By Mr. J. Browning.— Whilst Mr. Browning 
was engaged on various contrivances to effect this 
object, Mr. A. Herschel showed him a single 
prism he had contrived which answered the pur- 
pose. It was of the form that has been termed 
3 to 1 right-angled, from the hypothenuse being 
three times as large as the base. These propor- 
tions are very simple and easy of execution. 

On a recent Description of an Iris seen in the 
Lake of Lucerne. By Mr. J. J. Walker. 

On.an Easy Mode of Measuring Heights. 
Mr. M. Moggridge. 

On the Earthquake and Storm in Sussex on the 
the 21st of August, 1864. By Rev. E. B. Ellman. 

On a New Arrangement for Measuring the 
Rate of Evaporation by R. von Vinenot. By 
Mr. Glaisher, F.R.S. 

On a Mode of Determining the Velocity of 
Sound. By Dr. Stevelly. 


By 


Section B.—CuHEmMiIcaL SCIENCE. 


An Account of some Experiments on the Rate of 
Chemical Change. By Mr. A. Vernon Harcourt. 
—‘ Two years ago, at the Cambridge meeting of 
the Association, I communicated to this Section 
a paper on certain cases of induced chemical action. 
. . « . Theprincipal case of induced oxidation, 
which I before described, was that which occurs 
when permanganate of potassium is added to a 
solution containing chloride of tin and oxygen. 
Under these circumstances, while a portion of the 
tin salt is oxidized by the permanganate, another 
portion is attacked by the free oxygen. A large 
number of similar cases have since been inves- 
tigated by Kessler. My principal object was to 
determine what ratio existed between the two 
oxidations ; and it occurred to me to try whether 
the sulphate of manganese formed by the reduc- 
tion of the permanganate in the acid solution 
had any influence. I found, greatly to my sur- 
prise, that this fixed neutral salt had itself the 
power of determining the transference of oxygen. 
Sulphurous acid, as is well known, when mixed 
with a large bulk of water which has been exposed 
to the air, is but slowly oxidized ; and this change 

roceeds still more slowly when the solution is 
ly acidified. But, if, to such a solution, a 
minute quantity of sulphate of manganese is 
added, the oxidation of the sulphurous acid 
is at once determined. It is like, so far as 
the result is concerned, the effect of adding 
a drop of sulphuric acid to a mixture of 
chlorate of potash and sugar. Sulphate of 
manganese has also the power of determining 
the action of various oxidizing agents, as well as 
that of free oxygen. Professor Kessler makes the 
observation that the cause of a phenomenon which 
all chemists who have ever determined a chameleon 
solution with oxalic acid must have observed— 
namely, that the colour of the portion of solution 
first added disappears very slowly, but that, after a 
while, though the dilution increases, and the tem- 
perature of the solution falls, the action proceeds 
with comparative rapidity—is that the sulphate of 
manganese formed by the reduction of first 
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portion hastens the subsequent action. Chromic 
acid has apparently no action upon oxalic acid in 
a cold dilute solution. The addition to this 
mixture of pure sulphate of manganese determines, 
under proper conditions, an immediate reduction 
of the chromic acid. How the sulphate man- 
ganese acts in these cases is, at present, matter for 
conjecture. We may compare the action of this 
salt in determining the union of sulphurous acid 
-and oxygen with that of nitric oxide. Perhaps in 
this case, as in that, an alternate oxidation and 
reduction take place. If we may suppose that 

water can act to a small extent upon a manganese 
salt.as it acts upon a bismuth salt—separate, that 
is, the base from the acid—then, no doubt, hydrate 
of manganese would absorb the free oxygen and 
the sulphurous acid, at once reduce again the 
binoxide formed. At any rate, without insisting 
on so definite a hypothesis, it is probable that this 
action of the manganese salt is in some way related 
to the fact that the proto-hydrate of this metal 
has the property of absorbing oxygen from water 
and parting with this oxygen to sulphurous acid, 
Similarly this proto-hydrate is readily oxidized 
by chromic or permanganie acid, and the result- 
ing binoxide is readily reduced by oxalic acid. 
Of these actions I have selected for study that of 
permanganic upon oxalic acid. When the four 
following substances, permanganate of potassium, 
sulphuric acid, oxalic acid, and sulphate of man- 
ganese, are brought together in aqueous solution, 
a chemical change takes place, resulting in the 
formation of sulphate of potassium, sulphate of 
manganese, carbonic acid, and water. The amount 
of change depends upon the amount of each of 
the first-named four substances, upon the dilution 
and temperature of the solution, and upon the 
time during which the substances are left in con- 
tact. As far as I know, these are all the condi- 
tions which affect the amount of chemical change 
in this case; it is not affected by light, nor by 
the agitation of the solution. The amount of 
change is greater, within certain limits, in propor- 
tion as the quantities of permanganate of potas- 
sium, sulphuric acid, and sulphate of manganese 
are greater, and the quantity of water less—in 
proportion also as the temperature is higher, and 
the time of mutal contact longer. It is greater 
the larger the quantity of oxalic acid, up to that 
point at which the oxalic and permanganic acids 
are present in the proportions in which they act 
one upon the other; after that point an increase 
in the quantity of oxalic acid diminishes the 
amount of chemical change. I have made many 
series of experiments, in each of which all of these 
conditions except one were kept invariable, and that 
one was varied according to a regular progression. 
I hoped thus, and still hope to determine, what 
function of each of these variable quantities the 
chemical change is, and so to obtain a true ex- 
pression of the reaction. I made, for example, a 
series of experiments, in all of which I took the 
same quantities of permanganic acid, oxalic acid, 
sulphate of manganese, and water, maintaining 
always a temperature of 16° C., and allowing each 
experiment to proceed for exactly five seconds ; 

but, in the second experiment, I took twice the 
quantity of sulphuric acid used in the first, thrice 
the quantity in the third, four times the quantity 
in the fourth, and soon. When five seconds from 
the moment of mixing had expired, the action was 
stopped, and the amount of permanganate still 
remaining determined. A series of numbers was 
thus obtained, presenting a regular decrease, 
which should bear an ascertainable relation to the 
corresponding quantities of sulphuric acid taken, 
as has been stated, in arithmetical progression. 

This relation, however, I have not yet succeeded 

in determining ; but in this, as in other series, the 

numbers exhibit the most perfect regularity. I 

was led to abandon atomic quantities principally 
by two considerations: first, any error in the 
proportion of the substances becomes magnified 
as the experiment proceeds; second, the solution 

changes, not in one particular only, but in several. 

The quantities of sulphuric acid, oxalic acid, and 

permanganate diminish ; the quantity of sulphate 

of manganese increases; while that of water 

remains sensibly constant. In. later experi- 

ments I have taken all the other substances 

in such excess, as compared with the perman- 

ganate, as to be practically like the water, 

infinite in relation to it. Of all I have 

taken 100 times the atomic proportion, so that the 

total change taking place in the solution from end 

to end of the reaction would be a diminution in 

the amount of oxalic acid, and sulphuric acid from 

100 parts to 99 parts, and an increase of one per 

cent. in the amount of sul of manganese. 

By a distinct series of ts I found that 





such an alteration did not perceptibly affect the 
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result. Under these conditions, then, one che- 
mical substance gradually disappears, all around it 
remaining unchanged. A known quantity is in- 
troduced into the solution, which has from the 
first, where the oxalic acid and sulphate of man- 
ganese are in large excess, not a red, but a deep 
brown colour, the substance thus formed, and 
whose gradual disappearance we desire to trace is 
in all probability binoxide of manganese. Having 
made a number of determinations, after the lapse 
of various times, we can follow exactly the course 
of its diminution. At first the colour changes 
rapidly—so much disappears in the first minute, 
in the second, &c. This line is, no doubt, an 
asymptote of the curve; theoretically, the whole 
would never disappear. The problem, then, to be 
determined was, to find the relation between these 
two series of numbers—or, in other words, given 
this curve, to find its equation. I may say that, 
each of these numbers expressing the amount of 
manganic oxide remaining, the points on the 
curve could be determined with great pre- 
cision, repetition, and fresh mixture. I have 
associated with myself, in this investigation, 
a friend—Mr. BE. of M. C.—whose mathematical 
attainments might compensate for my own defi- 
ciencies. If we suppose the binoxide of manganese 
to be replaced as it disappears, so that the quantity 
present is always the same, chemical change will 
proceed, since no condition alters at a uniform 
rate, a certain fraction of the whole amount dis- 
appearing in a unit of time. But, since the rela- 
tion between the binoxide and the solution in 
which it is is not affected by a change in the 
quantity of the former, one of these magnitudes 
being infinite relatively to the other, this fraction 
will remain always constant when the binoxide is 
not replaced, but is allowed to diminish—that is 
to say, the amount which changes during a moment 
of time is directly proportional to the total amount 
existing in solution at that time; or, if we regard 
the binoxide as doing work, oxidizing oxalic acid, 
then the statement is that the amount of work 
done is directly proportional to the amount of 
substance which at any time is there to do it. 
On this hypothesis, the numbers representing the 
quantities remaining after equal intervals of time 
should be in geometrical progression, and this 
curve consequently a logarithmic curve.” 

On the Black Stones which fell from the Atmo- 
sphere at Birmingham. By Dr. Phipson.—The 
stones fell during a violent storm in August last. 
They were small, angular, and black, presenting 
here and there a few indications of crystallization, 
and acting very slightly on a magnetic needle; they 
gave a lightish-coloured streak, and, when finely 
pulverized, were partially soluble in hydrochlcric 
acid. Analysis proved that the stones were not 
aerolites, but small fragments of basaltic rock, 
similar to that which existed some miles from 
Birmingham, near the parish of Rowley. The 
author believed that the stones had been carried 
to Birmingham by a waterspout. 


Section C.—GroLoey. 


On the Distribution of Granite Blocks from Was- 
dale Craig. By Professor Phillips, F.R.S.—For 
more than thirty years the attention of the author 
has been earnestly fixed on the remarkable facts 
which have been observed by Professor Sedgwick 
and himself in regard to the dispersion of granite 
blocks, from Wasdale Craig, over high and low 
ground across Yorkshire and certain tracts of 
neighbouring counties. While, in the drainage of 
the Eden and the large tracts embraced by the 
northern and eastern branches of the Humber, and 
the long depression on the western side of the 
carboniferous chain of Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
these blocks occur even plentifully, they are quite 
unknown in every part of the country to the 
westward of the parent rock. In tracing the 
course of the blocks from the extreme south-east 
of Yorkshire back to their origin, it is found that 
they by no means follow the valleys and avoid the 
heights, but that, on the contrary, with little or 
no difference, they occur alike on hills and dales, 
though not on the very highest, till, on Stainmoor, 
at the extremity of Yorkshire, they appear on 
surfaces raised 1400 feet above the sea. Through 
this pass of Stainmoor, which, though so much 
elevated, is, in fact, a great transverse depression 
in the carboniferous chain, the blocks have passed 
on through a strait of an ancient sea, some 1500 
feet above the actual level of the ocean. At no 
other point have the blocks crossed the chain. 
Turning now to the west, we remark that, in all 
the intermediate country, whether elevated to 


about 1000 feet above the sea, or only to about 


500, blocks of the granite are 
approaching the site from which 


uent; and, on 


have passed, 





they grow so numerous as even to be counted by 
hundreds and thousands. The summit of Was- 
dale Craig being elevated only 1479 feet above the 
sea, it is obviously impossible to explain the dis- 
tribution of rocks which has been sketched, either 
by the movement of glaciers or the flotation of 
icebergs, without some particular suppositions in 
regard to the relative levels of several tracts of 
land, even if we leave out of account any per- 

lexity as to the relative levels of land and sea. 
Daring a few late years the author has given 
special attention to Wasdale Craig itself, and to 
the distribution of granite blocks in its immediate 
vicinity, and he presents a map showing this dis- 
tribution for a few miles from the Craig. As 
already observed, they are too numerous to be 
counted in all the country for one or two miles to 
the eastward, whatever be the aspect, or shape, or 
slope of the ground, while none occur to the west- 
ward. Wasdale Craig is itself within the drainage 
of the Lune. To the north and west of it the 
summit of drainage between the Lune and the 
Eden is traced over varying heights greater and 
less than that of the Craig. This drainage summit 
is passed by the blocks, ata level below 1000 feet, on 
a line a little to the north of east. South-westward 
of the Craig is the watershed between the Lune 
and the Kent. This summit appears not to have 
been passed at all, though in many places it is much 
below the height of the granite Craig. The blocks 
are often of very large size: some, within two or 
three miles of the Craig, are 12, 14, 18 feet, and 
even more in the largest dimensions; and, at Thirsk, 
70 miles off, a block was found 13 feet in diameter. 
They seldom appear to have been rolled, but yet, 
perhaps by ordinary surface waste, they have 
often become blunted at the angles. On the 
whole, the author is convinced, by his frequent 
examination of the phenomena, (1) that the distri- 
bution to such great distances, in directions not 
conformed to natural courses of drainage, can be 
best explained by the agency of ice; (2) that it 
cannot be effected by glacier movement on the 
land at its present absolute elevation; (3) that it 
cannot have been performed by ‘iceberg flotation 
on an ocean however elevated, if the present rela- 
tive elevations of the country were then the same 
as now; (4) that the excessive abundance of 
blocks near the Craig, and in the region fronting 
it to the east, seems to require the supposition of 
a considerable disturbing force, which greatly 
shattered the Craig and provided a large quantity 
of removable blocks before the ice-action came on. 
On the whole, the author supposes that, during the 
glacial period, such a disturbance took place; that 
the lake district was depressed; that icebergs, 
formed from shore ice, and at moderate depths in 
the sea, carried away many of the loosened blocks 
over the region far away to the east, while that 
was relatively lower than it is at present; and 
that afterwads the distribution of the blocks near 
Wasdale Craig took place while the land was 
rising. And he computes roughly that, if the 
blocks now visible in the region round Wasdale 
Craig were restored to it, and placed in the granitic 
area now exposed, they would cover it in every 
part to the depth ofabout three feet. The blocks 
of stone now seen to be loosened around the Craig, 
and lying against its steeps, would not amount to 
one thousandth of this quantity ; from which the 
author draws an argument in support of his views 
of the preparatory concussions necessary to pro- 
vide enough masses for the ice to transport. On 
another point of some difficulty he offered a few 
remarks. Both near the Craig and at small dis- 
tances from it the quantity of other stones dis- 
tributed by the same agency as the granite is 
relatively very small, and the masses are of small 
magnitude. At very great distances, as sixty or 
eighty miles away in Yorkshire, this disproportion 
as to quantity is less remarkable; but the granite 
blocks are still usually the largest. The author 
believes that the difference of magnitude between 
the granitic and the schistose blocks may be 
understood by the much greater prevalence of 
joints in the latter, which produces now, in some 
slopes of schistose rocks near Wasdale Craig, 
pretty extensive “screes,” while the sides of the 
granitie cliffs are encumbered with large rock 
masses. The difference of quantity he supposes 
to be explicable by the peculiar conditions of the 
formation of the ice, which he conceives to have 
generally picked up the blocks by adherence to 
the lower surface of the freezing mass, and not, as 
in merress again to have received them on the 


upper su 


On the Formation of the Jordan Valley and the 
Dead Sea. By the Rev. H. B. Tristram.—Many 
travellers who have described the phenomena of 
these regions have spoken of the numerous traces 
of igneous and volcanic action to be found in the 
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neighbourhood of the Dead Sea. On all sides of 
this mysterious lake we made diligent search after 
these phenomena, but invariably found the lava 
currents of M. de Saulcy resolve themselves into 
deposits of silex and nodules of oxide of iron, 
whilst his extinct craters proved to be but the 
flat-topped peaks of limestone hills. The evidence 
is everywhere most distinct and palpable of a 
slow and quiet aqueous deposit from a period of 
great antiquity down to the chalk age, and down 
again from this to the present time. The long 
ranges which east and west inclose the Ghor, the 
Dead Sea, and thence appear to extend almost to 
Akabah, appear to run due north and south, 
almost parallel throughout the whole length—the 
western ridge, apparently a long off-shoot from 
the Lebanon, and the eastern from the Anti- 
lebanon. The latter, for the most part presenting 
an abrupt face towards the valley, rises from a 
height of two to five thousand feet ; and its crest, 
being not far from its western face, slopes gently 
towards the Hauran and the Belka. The western 
ridge, for the most part lower than the eastern, 
close to the Jordan, culminates in the central 
range of Palestine. So far as we could ascertain, 
the stratification is synclinal—the western range 
dipping towards the 8S. and S.E. at an angle of 
from four to eight and sometimes ten degrees— 
the eastern dipping to the S.W. at a somewhat 
less inclination of from three to four-and-a-half. 
The greater portion of this range appears to be of 
the age of the Lower Chalk. But, round the shores 
of the Dead Sea, there are everywhere abundant 
traces of a much more recent post-tertiary deposit 
of marl, strongly impregnated with chloride of 
sodium, and containing unfossilized specimens of 
the shells now existing inthe Jordan: ‘The descent 
from Jericho to the shores of the Dead Sea, a 
fall of 600 feet, affords a good illustration of 
this recent formation. First, there is the old 
terrace line, about 400 feet above the present 
level of the Jordan, formed of a very coarse 
and soft limestone; then the lower terrace line, 
which is being in many places roy washed 
away by rains and torrents, fifty-five feet above the 
present level of the plain, scarped and furrowed 
in all directions by aqueous action, and composed 
of friable earths strongly impregnated with various 
salts. This second plateau now forms, where it 
pushes into the plain, a series of flat-topped mame- 
lons, which will require a photograph to illustrate 
them. At the N.W. end of the Dead Sea, south of 
the Wady Dabur, a mass of igneous rock crops out 
of the hills likea dikein three ridges. Few of these, 
except at the bottoms of the watercourses, show 
any signs of fluviatile action: they are traceable 
to the cliffs above the slopes, which are generally 
of sandy limestone, subject to great variation. 
Iron is common, colouring the cliffs with ita oxides. 
Near Feschkah a basaltic dike runs N.E. and 8. W., 
dipping to the southward, whilst all the cliffs 
decidedly dip here to the 8. and E. Between 
Ras Fesckhah and the S.W. end of the Dead Sea 
no less than four hot sulphurous springs occur 
within a short distance of the shore, the tempera- 
ture of the water rising in some of them to 120 F., 
and sensibly affecting the sea at a distance 
of many yards. Towards the 8. the sea is of a 
much more intense saltness than its northern ex- 
tremity, and masses of small crystals of salt are 
frequently formed at the bottom of its shallows. 
This saturation may be accounted for by the 
proximity of Jebel Usdum, which is merely a 
huge mass of rock-salt, seven miles and a half in 
length by about one in width, rising to a height 
of between three and four hundred feet, and 
capped by a mass of marl and débris. From this 
hill there is a very considerable drainage into the 
sea. It is linked, excepting in the narrow chasm 
of a ravine, to the diluvial deposit which fringes 
all the shore. In Jebel Usdum perhaps a key is 
to be found to the peculiarities of the Dead Sea. 
When the ridge of Akabah rose, separating this 
long arm from the Red Sea, there was naturally a 
current southwards against the bar. The water 
here from evaporation began to deposit its salts in 
front of the soft mud-bank that was rapidly being 
heaped up by deposition at theS. As the waters 
subsided, the salt continued to accumulate, and, 
when they sank lower still to its level, they 
heaped a débris of marl and soft deposit upon it 
till they finally deserted it altogether. The 
drainage and occasional rains have fot ages been 
restoring portions of the brine to its original 
mother, so that, as the sea has decreased in bulk, 
it has increased, and is increasing, in intensity 
of saltness. At the south end of the Dead 
Sea is the Sebkha Safieh, a desolate salt plain, 
six miles wide, and extending, perhaps, twelve 
to the 8., until it is arrested by the ad terrace 
of diluvium, through which percolates the 
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drainage of Arabia Petrea, north of Akabah. 
Turning to the northward, we enter the rich 
slopes of the Safieh, covered with exuberant vege- 
tation, and fed by abundant streams from the hills 
of Moab. These hills, though, as on the other 
side, principally cretaceous limestone, contain 
many traces of syenite and other igneous rocks, 
and are occasionally capped by a soft sandstene. 
The dip appears generally, though not invariably, 
clinal. North of the peninsula of Sisan, the 
cliffs rise perpendicularly from the sea. The most 
striking feature in the geology of the Dead Sea is 
the immense deposition of marl which glistens 
round its whole circuit. Above this again three 
distinct water-worn terraces can be distinctly 
traced in the cretaceous cliffs corresponding on 
both sides of the Ghor. Nor is the marl con- 
fined to the shores of the sea alone, but extends 
up the Wadys which open into it. Sometimes it 
is pure marl, at others streaked with stones and 
ebbles interspersed with boulders. Perhaps the 
bed was formed and arranged rather by the advance 
of a sea as the Ghor slowly sank than in the deep 
water of a sea-bottom. The whole deposit seems 
to be derived from the decomposition and re- 
arrangement of the limestone barrier, sifted by the 
action of running water, with pools where the 
smaller particles would rest as a marly mud, en- 
closing any boulders which might be washed in 
during floods of unusual strength. As the land 
sank, the diluvium would be conserved in a con- 
stantly deepening sea, and levelled at the actual 
water-line as beach after beach ay beneath 
the waves. For instance, in the Wady Zuweirah 
the diluvial marl reaches a height of at least 650 
feet, numerous peaks and rocks of limestone cut 
through it, many of which were probably never 
covered by it, but must have existed as islands or 
peninsulas when the sea was at this level. The 
modern water-courses have for the most part com- 
syed worn through the diluvium, whilst the 
imestone has suffered little, being only rounded 
in parts most exposed to water actions. Of 
course it must have been protected till all the 
marl was denuded above it; so that this water 
action may have been very recent. Still, from 
the configuration of the valley, it is evident that, 
in its limestone aspect, it is distinct from, and 
long anterior to, the deposition of the modern 
alluvium. 

On the Lower Silurian Rocks of the S.E. of 
Cumberland and the N.E. of Westmoreland. By 
Professor Harkness, F.R.S.—The area to which 
this communicatipn had reference is a narrow 
band of country extending for about fourteen 
miles N.N.W. and 8.S.E. along the base of the 
Pennine escarpment. The country occupied by 
these Lower Silurian rocks presents physical out- 
lines very distinct from those of the Pennine 
chain, which is made up of Carboniferous rocks, 
and also from the vale of the Eden, which is oc- 
cupied by Permian strata. The Lower Silurians 
for the most part consist of conical hills, of which 
the Pikes, Knock, Dufton, and Murton are fine 
examples. The form of these hills and the cir- 
cumstance that they abound in greenstones and 
porphyries have induced many to assign to them 
an origin akin to volcanoes; and their occurrence 
on nearly the line of the great Pennine fault has 
led many to suppose that these hills are the result 
of igneous outbursts along this line of great dis- 
location. The rocks in this part of the north of 
England have their representatives in the Lake 
country ; and, both in mineral nature and fossils, 
they are identical with the lower rocks of the 
Lake district. The lowest strata in the 8.E. of 
Cumberland and the N.E. of Westmoreland consist 
of Skiddaw slates, which are several times repeated 
in the form of anticlinal axes ; and these have super- 
= upon them greenstones, porphyries, and ash 

8, intimately allied to the rocks, which, in the 
Lake district, overlie the Skiddaw slates. One por- 
tion of this series, in the area under consideration, 
abounds in fossils, the strata consisting of hard, 
dark-coloured rocks, which cleave into fl 
layers. The fossils which occur in these beds are 
the only ones which have yet been detected among 
the green slates, porphyries, and ashes in the 
north of England. These fossiliferous rocks 
occur in the neighbourhood of Dufton, and their 
contents place them on the horizon of the 
Caradoc sandstones. Above the greenstones, 
porphyries, fossiliferous flags and ashes another 
series of rocks occurs having an altogether different 
mineral character. These rocks are well seen at 
Kirsley, about a mile and a half south of Dufton. 
ae consist of limestones, which, on weathering, 
= a Say Per wy, vee abundance. = 

con oO Kirsley limestone show 
that this mass of rocks is the equivalent of the 
Bala limestone ; and the lithological aspect 


of this limestone of Kirsley also intimately allies 
it with the calcareous member of the Lower 
Silurian. South of Kirsley a great fault occurs, 
amounting to a throw down of about 10,000 feet 
to the north. This fault brings in contact the 
Bala limestone of Kirsley and the Skiddaw slates, 
which form the great bulk of Murton Pike. 
Another fault, parallel to the great Pennine fault, 
intersects the Lower Silurian. This gives rise 
to a small area of Carboniferous rocks, which has 
been detached from the Pennine chain. 

On Two Lias Outliers in South Warwickshire. 
By the Rev. P. B. Brodie.—The chief object of 
this paper was to intimate the discovery of the 
Rhetic bone bed in the most northerly direction 
in that county hitherto recorded. This was 
proved by the position of the beds and the asso- 
ciated fossils, which were accurately described. 
Similar strata were also noticed in other places in 
the same county, a few miles southward, where 
there are some larger outliers of lias and higher 
beds, with the usual characteristic fossils, espe- 
cially the remains of insects may be traced. The 
general character and extent of these outliers, and 
the strata which compose them, were especially 
noted. Other and more northerly outliers were 
referred to in North Staffordshire and Cheshire. 
In the former Rhetic beds occur—in the latter 
none have been noticed, though they may possibly 
have been overlooked ; but the Middle and Lower 
Lias is well represented, and presents some features 
of novelty and interest well worthy a more careful 
examination. 

On the Cause of the Extrication of Carbonic 
Acid from the Interior of the Earth, and on its 
Chemical Action upon the Constituents of Felspa- 
thie Rocks. By Dr. Daubeny.—The author made 
some comments upon Bischoff’s theory, attribut- 
ing the elevation and dislocation of certain rocks 
to the decomposition of felspar, through the 
agency of the carbonic acid disengaged from the 
interior of the earth, seeing that the products of 
the decomposition of granite are found to possess 
a lower specific gravity, and, therefore, occupy 
more space than the original materials of the 
rock. Such a change would, doubtless, occur in 
granite and trap, if acted upon by carbonic acid 
at temperatupes below 212°, but above that point 
the very opposite would be observed, inasmuch as 
the silica would then take the place of the car- 
bonic avid, and, consequently, if brought into 
contact with earthy or alkaline carbonates in the 
interior of the earth, would produce silicates and 
expel carbonic acid, as, indeed, was long ago 
pointed out by the author, in his work on vol- 
canoes, and 1s insisted upon by Professor. Bischoff 
himself. It seems difficult, therefore, to attach 
much importance to the cause assigned by Professor 
Bischoff for the elevation of strata, especially con- 
sidering that the ioss of substance incurred by the 
rock through the removal of its alkali by the 
agency of carbonic acid would go far towards 
counterbalancing any expansion due to the lower 
specific gravity of the kaolin resulting; and, 
moreover, no theory which professes to account 
for the elevation of certain portions of the earth’s 
surface ought to be accepted if it does not like- 
wise embrace the corresponding phenomena of 
the sinking or depression of others. 

On the Occurrence of Fish-remains in the Old 
Red Sandstone at Portishead, near Bristol. By 
Mr. W. H. Baily.—The author described the 
geology of the parish of Portishead as presenting 
many features of interest independent of its local 
attractions. The fish-remains alluded to in this 
communication, of which enlarged drawings were 
exhibited, consisted of scales of Holoptychius 
nobilissimus and Glyptolepis elegans, with other 
bones, and a fragment of scale, having an external 
ornamentation, like that of Bothriolepis or Aster- 
olepis, together with what appeared to be fin-rays 
of a fish like Glyptolepis or Platygnathus, in a 
yellowish sandstone. 

On the Species of the Genus Pteraspis. By 
E. R. Lankester—The author reviewed our 
knowledge of Cephalaspis and Pteraspis, remark- 
ing that the former had been taken in hand by 
Sir Philip Egerton, but Pteraspis was in a state 
of complete confusion. Professor Huxley had in- 
tended to work at the latter genus, and had made 
drawings and nofes for the purpose, but had 
finally relinquished his intention, and handed his 
material very kindly to the author. From this, 
and other material at his disposal, the author was 
enabled to establish three genera—Pteraspis, 
Cyathaspis, Scaphaspis. In the first, the shield 
consists of seven separable pieces; it includes 
Pt. rostratus, Ag., Pt. Crouchii, Salter. In the 
second genus, Cyathaspis, the head-plate is 
separable into four pieces only; it contains 


Symondsii. The last genus is characterized by 
the shield being composed of one simple, oval, 
indivisible plate. Scaphaspis includes Sc. Lloydii, 
Sc. Lewisii, Se. truncatus, and Sc. Ludensis. 

On the White Lias of Dorsetshire. By Dr. T. 
Wright.—The author showed that the term white 
lias, as used by Buckland, Smith, De la Beche, 
and others, required a more correct definition, as 
it included beds of a light colour which belonged 
to two distinct zones of life; the upper half con- 
sisted of light-coloured lias beds, with Ammonites 
planorbis, and Astrea liassica, forming the zone 
of Ammonites planorbis, whilst the lower portion 
was composed of a series of light-coloured con- 
cretionary limestone, having a rubbly character in 
parts, with a conchoidal fracture. These thick 
beds were at Up-Lyme, Axminster, and Penarth 
Bay, from twenty to twenty-five feet in thickness, 
and contained a great number of small shells in 
the form of moulds: Pecten Valoniensis, Axinus 
modiola, and Cardium Rheticum had been found 
in themat Up-Lyme. Dr. Wright considered this 
lower portion of the white lias belonged to the 
Avicula contorta beds, or infra-lias of some Con- 
tinental authors, as no true lias fossil shells were 
found in it. He had correlated these beds with 
some of the upper beds of the Contorta series, at 
Garden Cliff and West Cliff, on the Severn, and 
at Penarth, Glamorganshire, and he had come to 
the conclusion that the concretionary white lias 
at the base of the Pinhay Bay section must be 
considered as the upper portion of the Avicula 
contorta series. 

Notes on the Volcanic Phenomena and Mineral 
and Thermal Waters of Nicaragua. By Com- 
mander B. Pim, R.N. 


Section D.—Zootoaey anp Borany. 


On the Significance of the Septa and Siphuncles 
of Cephalopod Shells. By Mr. Harry Seeley, 
¥F.G.8S.—* As the chambers are always empty, the 
animal must have moved forward, leaving a vacant 
space behind ; so the question to be solved is, Why 
did the crtature always make the septa shut off 
spaces which progressively enlarged? In certain 
gasteropod shells there is something analagous. 
The genera Murex, Triton, Ranella, for instance, 
after making their shells uniformly for a third or 
half of a whorl, then begin thickening the lip into 
a varix. In other genera, as Bulimus, Conus, 
Turritella, species or specimens are found with the 
earlier part of the spire partitioned off. The same 
phenomena of varices is seen in many bivalves ; 
and a process of shutting off cells in the lower 
valve is characteristic of several oysters. These 
structures were then shown to result from the 
periodic enlargement of the generative organs. 
On examining a Nautilus-shell, two large muscles 
are seen to have been placed in the lower part of 
the body-chamber, and connected round the invo- 
lute spire by a narrower muscle—an arrangement 
to which the shell may owe its involute form. 
Beneath the muscles are the liver, which overlaps 
the spire, the ovaries which abut on a large part 
of the septum, and certain digestive organs above 
these. Before any new chamber can be made the 
shell muscles must have moved forward, and, 
before any increase in the ovaries can take place, 
@ space must be formed behind. As the animal 
steadily grows, all its organs would enlarge; and, 
with each successive brood, the distended ovaries 
would require more space. There is a similar 

ual increase in the size of the air-chambers. 
And, since the development of ova would necessi- 
tate a forward growth of the mollusc, the discharge 
of the ovaries would leave an empty space behind, 
into which the creature could not retire, which 
would then be shut off by a septum moulded on 
the animal’s body. The Argenaut similarly accu- 
mulates its eggs in the involute part of the shell, 
but, not being attached to it, does not form septa. 
In the male Nautilus the testes are p in 
exactly the same positionas the ovaries of the female, 
and excepting the liver, form the largest organ 
in the body. It may, therefore, be concluded that 
the development of the male organs would produce 
results similar to those in the other sex, and like- 
wise end inthe formation of chambers. There areno 
other organsof the body which are liable to periodic 
changes in size ; and therefore, as the position and 
progressive enlargement with age of the generative 
apparatus necessitate results like those seen in 
the chambers and septa, I regard one as the cause 
of the other.” The author then applied his theory 
to the Debranchiata. Connecting the chambers 
is the tube known as the siphuncle, runn 
through every septum to the first, but not throug 
the nudimental capsule. Seeing the extreme elas- 





ticity of many membranes of invertebrata—as, for 


Cyathaspis Banksii, and a new species, Cy. | instance, the oral membrane of @ 
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author pointed out that, when ova was dis- 
charged _ the Nautilus, there must have re- 
mained the empty membrane, which being at- 
tached to the base, could not but contract into a 
tube, smaller or larger, according to its tenuity or 
vascularity. The fine siphuncle of the Nautilus 
would indicate a single highly contractile mem- 
brane; the large siphuncle of Actinoceras may 
indicate two or three membranes contracting 
differently. 

On the Mollusca of Bath, and an Account of 
Parasite found in Anodon cygnea. By Mr. J. E. 
Daniel.—The Bath Natural History and Field 
Antiquarian Club had invited the author to prepare 
a list of the mollusca found in the vicinity of the 
city. The list contained twenty species. The 
Anodonta found in the canals in the neighbour- 
hood present us with an object of great in- 
terest in the parasites with which they are in- 
fested. ““..... The number of animals found 
in each mussel varies from about five up to as 
many as thirty. The parasites found in Anodon 
anatina are not so numerous, and they vary 
slightly in form, are darker and not so brilliant, 
and the abdomen is longer and not so tumid. 
In addition, I wish further to say that I have seen 
an entozoa living within the fleshy parts of the 
lamelli branchiz, which, it strikes me, may possibly 
be the larva of which the parasite before described 
may be the imago.” 

Notice of a New Entomostracon from Plymouth. 
By Dr. T. Wright. 

On South-African Swifts and Swallows. By 
Mr. F. Surtees. 

Remarks on Cycas revoluta, C. Circinalis, and 
Cerotozomia Mexicana. By Professor Balfour, 
F.R.S. 

On Certain Points in the Anatomy of the Earth- 
worm. By Mr. EB, R. Lankester.—We must refer 
our readers to Mr. Lankester’s complete mono- 
graph, now appearing in the Quarterly Journal 
of Microscopical Science. 

First Steps towards the Domestication of 
Animals. By Mr. Francis Galton, F.R.S. 

On the Ornithology of Palestine and the 
Peculiarities of the Jordan Valley. By the Rev. 
H. B. Tristram.—We hope to be able to give an 
abstract of the more complete paper about to be 
presented to the Zoological Society. 

Motice of a New British Rhizopod and some 
other Marine Animals. By Mr. W. A. Sanford.— 
Inter alia, the author referred to an abnormal 
form of Ameba Villosa. : 


Sub-Section D.—Parysronoey. 


On the Combination of Food in the Meals of the 
Labouring Classes. By Dr. E. Smith, F.R.S. 
(President.)—The author divided his subject into 
two parts, separating the agricultural from the 
town population, and further sub-divided the 
former class into those fed at the farm and those 
who took their meals at home—the former of whom 
were well fed, and the latter poorly. After stating 
of what the various meals of labourers at farm- 
houses consisted in the counties of Devon, Shrop- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Cheshire, 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Yorkshire, 
and in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, the author 
described the meals of the farm-labourers and 
their families in different districts. 

In the discussion which followed Dr. Crisp 
stated that the dietary set down by the President 
was not the dietary of the agricultural population 
of England, speaking more particularly of the 
eastern counties, Essex, Sussex, and Norfolk. 
What does the agriculturist get for his labour ? 
Possibly 8s., 10s., or 11s., or, it may be, 13s. or 
14s. a week, and his children may make it up to 
15s.; but, in many instances, the wages do not 
amount to more than 10s., and with that a man 
port a wife and perhaps seven or eight 
children. Out of this 10s. or 12s. there would be 
7s. or 8s. expended in flour. Where then were 
the tea and meat and other luxuries to come 
from? The aed was a very valuable one; but 
it might have happened to him to see only the 
bright side of the picture. 

Professor Kolleston said it appeared from the 
— that, whereas in one part of the country the 
abourer got his beer, in another his drink was 
confined to tea, and that in one part he got a 
great deal of milk, while he could get none in 
another ; and it was, he apprehended, the purpose 
of the Associatidn to elucidate what the worki 
of this was. He would submit that they shoul 
not each one bring forward what little isolated 
—. they might have had in different 
of the world, but that they shouldgo to the fountain- 
head—to the physiological part of the on— 
and say which practice was most ad to 





the labourer : whether it was better that he should J meals, and not the quantity of food, which was 


get milk, or beer, or tea, or cider. They should con- 
sider which of these would enable a man to pull 
through the greatest amount of work. He was of 
opinion that, for real hard physical work, strong 
tea was about the best thing they could take. It 
did not always do for a man on board ship, unless 
he had a good stomach, and in that case, particu- 
larly if it came to a question as between tea and 
alecohol—although he was reluctant to give a pre- 
ference to the latter when they felt a little sick— 
it was undoubtedly the better drink. For work 
on dry land, however, if the head or stomach were 
right, tea. would enable them to pull through 
work best. 

Professor Bennett would like to ask Dr. Smith 
how it happened that the peasantry in some parts, 
though taking a very small amount of nutritive 
food, did a very large amount of work upon it? 
They knew that the Scotch peasantry were a very 
hardy race—that they did a great amount of 
work; and he was not aware that, as a peasantry, 
they were in any way inferior in bodily health 
and vigour, or mental qualifications, martial 
daring, or any other quality, to the peasants of 
any other of the three kingdoms. Yet, from the 
details with which they had been furnished, it 
seemed that the Scotch people took porridge 
morning, noon, and night. In the University of 
Edinburgh there were many Scotch students, 
coming from agricultural populations, who 
brought with them, at the beginning of each aca- 
demical session, a large sack of oatmeal, on which 
they contrived to live and to get through an 
immense amount of mental labour; and they 
knew that from this class some of our greatest 
public characters had sprung. A certain amount 
of fatty matter, a certain amount of albumen, and 
a certain amount of mineral matter, mixed to- 
gether in particular proportions, acted very well ; 
and it appeared that these elements were found 
in oatmeal and milk. Therefore, notwithstanding 
the diversity of food amongst our agricultural 
poptlation, the principles of nourishment were 
identical in all, and the matter was reduced to 
the simple physiological question as to whether 
the peasants got the certain amount of solid 
nourishment which they required every day. It 
had been already ascertained that, if they gave 
a man 30 oz. per diem of solid nourishment, con- 
sisting of the properties he had spoken of, he 
would get on remarkably well. Dr. Rolleston 
had told them that a man could work better on 
tea than anything else, but he was inclined to 
think that that was an exaggerated statement. 
Tea might add some nourishment to the body, but 
it would be very little indeed. Tea was, in truth, 
a stimulant. It had answered the purpose of cer- 
tain people to contrast tea with alcohol. Alcohol 
was also a stimulant, but it was food as well; 
whereas tea was little more than a strong stimulant 
to the nervous system. When excited we took a 
cup of tea and felt better—not because we had 
received nourishment, but- because we had highly 
stimulated our nervous system and got rid of the 
feelings of languor we felt before. The idea of 
tea being useful had been carried much too far ; 
and, instead of taking porridge morning, noon, and 
night, as the Scotch people did, persons had got 
into the habit of constantly taking tea ; and what 
was the result? Let them look at the condition 
of sempstresses and other over-worked persons in 
large towns, persons who were the greatest con- 
sumers of tea, and notice their pale faces and 
miserably weak bodies, highly nervous and delicate 
constitutions. 

Dr. Crisp remarked that the idea that the want 
of fresh air could be made up by tea-drinking was 
the error he wanted to point out. By drinking 
tea people often got into a greater state of dissi- 
pation than from drinking alcohol. 

Professor Wanklyn said it was the greatest 
mistake to suppose that, when they had supplied 
the nitrogenous and mineral elements in the pro- 
portion shown to be necessary to support life, 
they had then done enough to keep persons from 
starvation. It had been ascertained, beyond the 
ap mag J of doubt, that taste had a great deal to 

o with the matter, as indicating the power of 
digesting and assimilating those elements in those 
proportions. It was well known that, in the 
manufacturing districts, many of the poorer classes 
took enormous quantities of tea; and these were 
frequently persons who took the required amonnt 
of nutriment ; and it appeared that this consump- 
tion of tea was important to facilitate the digestion 
of the food. Nothing would enable these people 

support themselves as they did upon the class 


to 

of food they got ex a large quantity of tea. 

_ Dr. Smith, in ep reminded Dr. Crisp that, 

in this paper, he only stated the nature of the 
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obtained by the labourers. Dr. Crisp had 
apparently referred to the meals of the well-fed 
farm-labourers at the farm-houses instead of those 
of the ill-fed at their own homes, and had spoken 
of his knowledge of a very small part of the 
country; whereas the condition of the labourer 
differed greatly in different parts of the kingdom, 
and only one who had seen the whole was competent 
to speak of the class as a whole. 

What is the Best Method of Estimating the 
Nutritive Value of Foods and Dietaries. By Dr. 
E. Smith, F.R.S.—There are four methods in use 
for the estimation of the nutritive value of foods— 
1, the weight of the food; 2, the nitrogenous 
and carboniferous elements in food; 3, the nitro- 
genous food, carbon and hydrogen (reckoned as 
carbon), in food; 4, the nitrogen and carbon in 
food. 

Dr. Smith concluded by putting the question, 
How shall we estimate the food which is necessary 
to the system? By that which any given class of 
persons is known to obtain, or by that which a 
scientific inquiry into the excretions, “conjoined 
with a knowledge of the state of the health, would 
supply. He said:—‘‘The former is open to the 
fallacy that the persons in question may be over- 
fed or under-fed, since their measure of the food 
is, within limits, that of the means to acquire it; 
and yet it offers these positive facts that those 
persons do live on the dietary in question, and, 
under its influence, have a certain duration of life 
and a certain yearly amount of sickness—values 
which can be duly estimated when compared with 
those of other sections, or of the whole commu- 
nity. Assuming that the class in question stood 
high in these evidences of health as compared 
with other classes, our confidence would be high 
also; but it would not thence follow but that 
another dietary might not yet further tend to 
improve health and prolong life. The best class 
in this and other communities may not have 
reached the Ultima Thule of health and longevity. 
But, with all its defects, it is most desirable that 
this information should be within our reach, and 
that Government should be induced to institute 
such inquiries upon a large scale. Science is 
under obligations to our own Government for 
having taken some steps in this direction; but it 
remains to urge them to advance still further. 
So far as I know, no other nation has seriously 
entered on the inquiry. The latter method 1s 
conclusive when the investigation refers to the 
effects of different foods; for by it it may be de- 
monstrated what proportion of each enters the 
circulation, and in what degree it influences the 
vital transformations; but, when the aim is to 
ascertain the degree of sufficiency of a whole 
dietary, it is too limited in its scope, since it must 
be made upon one or a very few individuals, and 
could be regarded as undoubted in the conditions 
only in which it is made, and it assumes that 
which recent inquiries disproves—that there is 
not great diversity in the amount of food which 
large masses of the people obtain—that the dif- 
ferences lie within not wide limits.” 

On the Action of the Nervous Tissue concerned 
in Perception. By Mri W. Nourse. 

On the Psychological Aspect of the Sewage 
Question. By Dr. J. Hughes Bennett.—We much 
regret that our space precludes us from giving 
this special debate. It will be found reported at 
length in the Medical Times for October 8. 


Section E.—GroGraruy AND ETHNOLOGY. 


On the River Puris. By Mr. K. Spruce.— 
This river communicates with the Amazens by one 
principal mouth, and at four narrow channels 
(called furos). When the author was at the 
Barra do Rio Negro, in 1851, a man of colour, 
named Serafim Salgado, arrived there from the 
Purts, where he had spent some six months trading 
with the Purupurti (or Spotted) Indians, who 
inhabit the lower part of the river, and from 
whom it takes its name; and also with the 
Catauixis, whose settlements extend upwards to a 
distance of two months’ journey from the mouth. 
This Serafim Salgado was afterwards officially 
commissioned to explore the river. It is clear, 
from Serafim’s report, that the plain through 
which the Purts flows has a scarcely perceptible 
declivity, for he nowhere encountered cataracts, 
or even rapids. Indeed, the head of navigation 
of the Purts must needs be on a lower level than 
that of the Beni and Mamoré; and yet on 4 
tributary of the latter (the Chaparé) Gibbon found 
that water boiled at 209° 5’, indicating an eleva- 
tion above the sea of only 465 feet. This goes 
far to show that Humboldt may be correet in his 
supposition of a strip of low land extending from 
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the Amazon valley, between the Andes on the one 
hand and the mountains of Brazil on the other, 
all through the provinces of Mojos and Chiquitos, 
to the basin of the river Plate. The Purts will 
at some future day become one of the great high- 
ways between the Andes and the Amazon. 

On the Increasing Desiccation of Inner Southern 
Africa. By Mr. J. Fox Wilson.—The author 
sought to account for the gradual drying up of 
large tracts of country in the Trans-gariep region 
of South Africa, in the physical characteristics of 
the country, and in the customs of the inhabitants. 
The removable cause of the desiccation lay in the 
reckless destruction of the forests, and in the 
custom of burning the plains. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, Captain Burton, Mr. 
Markham, Mr. F. Galton, Sir James Alexander, 
and others quoted instances, colonial and foreign, 
to show how the destruction of trees desiccated a 
country, and the planting of trees attracted rain 
and moisture. 

On the Growth of Desert in Morocco. By Dr. 
Thomas Hodgkin. 

On the Advance of Colonization in North-East 
Australia. By Sir G. Bowen. 

On the Poisoned Arrows of Savage Man. By 
Professor Harley. 

On a Remarkable Storm and Beach Waves at 
St. Shotts, Newfoundland. By Mr. Kenneth 
Maclear. 

An Expedition across the Rocky Mountains into 
British Columbia by the Yellow Head or Leather 
Pass. By Viscount Milton and Dr. Cheadle. 


Section F.—Economic ScrencrE AND STATISTICS. 


On Military Statistics of Certain Armies, espe- 
cially of those of the United States. By Mr. 
K. B. Elliott (of Washington).—The author called 
attention to the rates of sickness experienced 
by the Danish forces during the late conflict in 
Schleswig-Holstein ; the rates of sickness, mor- 
tality, and other casualties experienced by the 
United States Volunteers during the first fifteen 
months of the existing civil war; and to certain 
physiological characteristics of the United States 
Volunteers, and the laws which govern the dis- 
tribution of certain measurements. The mortality 
of the United States Volunteers during the fifteen 
months July 1861 to August 1862, inclusive, 
was at the annual rate of somewhat over seven 
(7:2) in every 100 men, of which two (2°0) were 
from killed in action and five (5°2) from diseases 
and accidents. The rate of mortality of officers 
frém disease, as in other wars, has been less than 
that of the men, but from wounds received in 
action much greater. The mortality from wounds, 
both of officers and men, has in general been con- 
siderably less than that from disease, although, 
with regard to officers in the latter part of the 
period, the reverse has been the case, their mor- 
tality from wounds having somewhat exceeded 
that from disease. The rate of mortality in the 
existing war (7'2 per cent., per annum), for the 
period under consideration, although much 
greater than that of civilians of the military age, 
both in Europe and America, and greater than 
that of the army of the United States in time of 
peace, has been less than that of the United 
States forces during the war against Mexico, and 
very considerably less than that of the British 
forces on the Spanish peninsula (in 1811-14) 
and in the Crimea (1854-56) ; the average annual 
rate in the Spanish peninsula having been 164 
per cent., and in the Crimea about 23 per cent. ; 
the last-mentioned rate only embracing those 
dying in hospitals, and not including deaths on 
the field of battle. This smaller rate of mortality, 
as compared with those of the other protracted 
wars mentioned, is believed to be due, in no small 
degree, not merely to the early organization by 
the people of systematic methods of inquiry into 
the condition of the soldier and of timely relief to 
the suffering—prompted by the noble examples 
and wise teaching of the Herberts and Nightin- 
gales, and other practical philanthropists of 
Europe—but also in part to the representatives 
of the press of the country, continually making 
public the condition and wants of the different 
corps and subdivisions of the army. 

On the Mortality of London and Paris. By Mr. 


William Tite, M.P., F.R.S.—In so far as the | 
| the most competent men that could be found, 


hygienic conditions of the two capitals are con- 
cerned, Londoners enjoy a great advantage over 
their apparently more favoured neighbours, which 
is expressed by the fact of the death-rate being 
about 1} in 1000 higher in Paris than in London. 

Statistics of Crime in Australia. By Mr. 
Wostgarth vie Mareed oe in Australia, as 

Spr wit nd, is much greater, owing 
to the effects of transportation am the colony. 


The favourable condition, however, of South Aus- 


tralia, New Zealand, and particularly Queen’s Town, 
leads them to hope that the entire group would, 
but for that cause, have compared favourably with 
the mother country. In Victoria the cost of police 
and prisoners for 1860 amounted to 15s. per head 
of the population—that for England and Wales 
being only 2s. 1}d. In New South Wales the yearly 
average of the five years 1858-62 gives 1 criminal 
in 433, and, in Victoria, for 1859-61, the still worse 
result of 1in375. The Colonies present consider- 
able diversities with regard to crime, which are to 
be attributed chiefly to the transportation system. 
There was no feature of these colonies more satis- 
factory than their progressive social improvement, 
as instanced by the yearly diminution of crime 
there. 

On Crime in England and France. By M. 
Guerry (of the Institute of France).—The author 
exhibited a large volume of maps, the deeper 
shades of black showing where there is the largest 
amount of crime and ignorance. It presents at 
a single glance the character of the different 
counties in England and the departments of 
France. 

On the Recommendations of the Publie School 
Commissioners for the Distribution of School 
Time. By Mr. J. Heywood, F.R.S. 

On the British Home and Colonial Empire in 
its Mutual Relations. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kennedy.—The object of this paper was to combat 
the notion that the Colonies are useless appendages 
to the British Empire. It pointed out the advan- 
tages which the Colonies derive from the mother 
country, by the protection afforded to theircommerce 
on the high seas by means of the strongest navy in 
the world, which costs them nothing. It proves 
the benefits which the mother country derives 
from her Colonies, exclusive of British India, by 
their high consumption of British manufactures 
(£3. 6s. 10d. per head of population) as compared 
with the consumption of the rest of the world who 
are not under the British flag—2s. 4d. per head— 
which is in the ratio of 28 to 1. 

Notes on a Cotton Chart, showing the Effect 
on Cotton of the Civil War in America, By 
Colonel Grant, R.E. 


Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


On Improvements in the Defence of Ships of 
War. By Admiral Sir E. Belcher.—The author 
proposes to construct the ship on the customary 
plan of close iron ribs, but filling up the interstices 
between the iron with condensed teak. Con- 
structing a vessel with 36 inches depth of rib, at 
the vulnerable portions to which shot can reach, 
which will probably involve 12 vertical feet of her 
side—say 8 feet below water and 4 feet above—we 
should then have a vessel of stronger framework 
than any now built, building, or contemplated. 
In lieu of teak the Admiral suggested paper or 
millboard as very efficacious, having been witness 
at Algiers, in 1816, to a case in which a ream of 
foolscap paper, end on, resisted a 68-pound shot. 
It is of the first importance to provide such a 
tonnage as shall, in the case of ships of the Warrior 
class, be capable of floating the -contemplated 
armament, independent of the forward and after 
compartments. The first object will be the forti- 
fication of the sides, or contour of the oval form of 
battery up to the lines of rolling, by such a dis- 
position of iron framing as may effectually with- 
stand the heaviest missile discharged from the 
heaviest gun afloat with impunity. 

On Units of Measure. By Professor Rankine, 
F.R.S.—The author, who objected to the recom- 
mendation of the Uniformity of Weights and 
Measures Committee, of which he was a member, 
gave his reasons in this paper. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


THE immense value and extent of the mineral . 


deposits of the United States are well known to 
Englishmen, and it has long been a subject of 
remark that no institution similar to our School 
of Mines exists in that country. This gap is now 
filled up. A well-constituted School of Mines, the 
first session of which will open on November 15, 
has been attached to Columbia College, New York, 
and the principal chairs have been given to 


many of whom have honourably distinguished 
themselves at the Imperial School of Mines at 
Paris, and other schools of equal reputation. The 
standard of instruction will be as high as in any 
of the mining colleges of Europe, and the advan- 

es which must thus accrue to the mineral 
interests of America can scarcely be over-esti- 





mated. It must be particularly gratifying to 
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Englishmen to find that Columbia College should 
be first to found so important an institution as 
the American School of Mines, since that college 
must ever remain a connecting link between 
England and America. - It was originally founded 
as King’s College, New York, by George IIL., at 
the same time as the now celebrated University 
of Géttingen; and, although some frifling internal 
dissensions for a time prevented Columbia College 
from attaining the distinction of its twin sister, it 
is to be hoped that impediments no longer exist 
to its onward progress, and that, both as a 
School of Mines and as a University, Columbia 
College will be known and respected throughout 
the world. 

Last week we gave publicity to a correspond- 
ence (which reached our hands in a printed form) 
between the Kew Committee of the British As- 
sociation and the Astronomer-Royal. We have 
since learnt from the proper authorities that its 
publication was premature ; as it was not defi- 
nitely submitted by the Council to the general 
meeting of the Association, nor has it as yet been 
printed in their transactions. 

We have received an account of a_ recent 
meeting of the Exeter Naturalists’ Club, which 
we would gladly notice at some length did our 
space permit. The members explored Little- 
ham Cove ; and, in the evening, several interesting 
papers were read. Mr. Pycroft read a paper 
“On the Waters under the Earth,” conclud- 
ing by observing that, “if we look at the rain, 
as intended solely to fertilize the earth and 
supply the wants of animals, we take a very im- 
perfect view of the case; we so look at it because 
we are not as yet able to grasp the whole plan of 
creation.’ Mr. Parfitt called attention to the plane 
wearing of the sandstone rocks of the coast. “It 
will be observed that the sea cuts away the sand- 
stone cliffs just at the high-water line, and all 
above that fine is carried clean away; whereas, 
below that line, all remain intact and form a con- 
tinuous floor,so that at very lowtides you may walk 
out to a very considerable distance and trace the 
old shore-line. Now what I want to know is why 
this floor should not wear away at the same rate 
as the same rocks above and at the water-line.” 
Mr. D’ Urban read some “ Notes on Land Shells.” 
He said there were some very interesting facts 
connected with the little “ Banded Snail” (Helix 
virgata), which is so extremely plentiful in many 
localities around Exeter and in other parts of 
Devon. The only British species of operculated 
land shell, Cyclostoma elegans, is found in South 
Devon, at Berry Head and Seaton. Mr. Parfitt 
submitted a wild rose (Rosa sabini variety), the 
flower of which was three-and-a-half inches in dia- 
meter, and the following scarce’ insects :—Myrmica 
Nylanderi, Hemateles fasciatus, a parasite on 
Agelena brunnea, a large brown spider, arid 
Elasmostethus griseus, with its young ones. The 
peculiarity of this was the love this little creature 
had for its young. This peculiarity had before 
been observed by De Geer, just a hundred years 
ago, and from that time to this had not been 
observed by anyone. Dr. Lee of Hastwell, who 
was present, desired to have, and half promised 
to establish, such a society in Buckinghamshire, 
We wish him success—the more so as it would 
further encourage the Exeter men,—especially 
Messrs. Ellis and D’ Urban, the secretaries of the 
Club,—-to increased efforts. 

THE asteroids, brought up to the good round 
number of four score by Mr. Pogson’s discovery of 
Sappho, now number eighty-one, another—Terpsi« 
chore—having lately been added to the list by M. 
Temple. It shines as a star of the tenth magnitude. 

Mr. BaxENDELL, our indefatigable variable- 
star observer, has been fortunate enough to add 
two more to the list, and has recently communi- 
cated to the Astronomische Nachrichten and the 
Manchester Philosophical Society details of his 


‘observations. Their places (for 1860 and 1865 


respectively) are :— ‘ 
H. M. 8. 
a 20 £38 51°9 & +159 653°5' 


19 642 6616 +26° 57 86” 


The first star, S. Delphini, is near y of that con- 
stellation. It has now been watched increasing 
from. the thirteenth to the eighth magnitude, 
showing a variation of four magnitudes in twenty- 
three days. The other star is a companion of 
1773 of the Greenwich Twelve-year Catalogue, 
pos. 315°, dist. 48”. Both these stars illustrate, 
in a remarkable manner, a remark of Mr. Baxen- 
dell’s, that variable stars occur in gronpe. S&S. 
Delphini is less than 1° distant from 2. Delphini, 
and R. and 8. Sagitte and 7. Aquile are in the 
immediate neighbourhood. The other new star 
is one of four variables within an area of little over 





a square minute of arc! 
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SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE CONVERSION OF ACETIC ACID 
INTO BUTYRIC AND CAPROIC ACIDS. 


London Institution, 20th October. 
CATTON’S letter shows the responsibility 
which devolves on “‘ Presidents of Sections” 
and on “ Committees of Recommendations.” 

As the proposer of the recommendation that a 

t should be placed at Mr. Catton’s disposal 
Br the continuation of his research, it becomes ne- 
cessary for me to enter a protest against his infer- 
ence that his experiments had satisfied chemists. 

In proposing the grant to Mr. Catton I did 
not do so from any acquiescence in the sufficiency 
of his experimental data to establish the conclu- 
sion he had drawn from them; but, since that 
conclusion had received a certain amount of sanc- 
tion from the paper having been read in the Che- 
mical Section, and since the subject was one of 
interest, I thought it desirable that it should be 
further investigated by Mr. Catton himself, and 
that, being pledged by the grant to continue his 
researches, he might have full opportunity either 
of establishing his conclusions by adequate evi- 
dence, or of modifying them so far as he might 
afterwards find it to be requisite. 

Whatever may be the opinion entertained by 
others as to the sufficiency of Mr. Catton’s data 
for the purpose to which he has applied them, I 
can say that, for my part, they seem rather to 
disprove than to prove his conclusion. 

will point out what appear to me to be some 
of the deficiencies in Mr. Catton’s paper, and also 
wherein the disproof of his conclusion appears. 

As Mr. Catton does not claim to have effected 
anything like a transformation of the total quan- 
tity of acetic acid used for an experiment, but only 
a transformation of a small proportion of it (and, 
judging from his statement that he had not sufli- 
cient product for an organic analysis, it must have 
been a very trifling percentage), one of the most 
obvious precautions required was the ascertain- 
ment that his acetic acid did not contain traces of 
the higher acids. Without some direct evidence 
to the contrary, we may expect any specimen 
of acetic acid to contain traces of its homologues. 
All that Mr. Catton does in the way of testing 
the purity of the acetate of soda which he em- 
ploys is to ascertain that it gives no precipitate 
with subacetate of lead. After being thus easily 
satisfied of the purity of the material employed 
for his investigation, we find him recognising 
Lc acid in his product after this fashion. 

e neutralized it with acetic acid, and, after 
crystallizing out, obtained a silver salt from the 
mother liquor, having in one instance at least 
made a distillation with dilute sulphuric acid. 
The silver salt was dissolved in water, and a crop 
of crystals got from the aqueous solution. These 
crystals were dried and examined for silver. One 
Fe of crystals gave about one half per cent. 

s silver than acetate of silver gives. Another 
portion of crystals gave about 14 per cent. less silver 
than acetate of silver gives. A third portion gave 
about 3 per cent. less than acetate of silver gives. 
Now butyrate of silver requires 6 per cent. less 
silver than acetate of silver. Ifthe question were 

ut to a chemist—* Do you consider these three 

eterminations to show the presence of butyric or 
of acetic acid ?” he would say “ acetic.” 

When it is mentioned that a mixture of butyric 
acid with more than its weight of acetic acid 
will yield a silver salt, which, by washing, can be 
so far purified as to give within about one half per 
cent. of the silver required by pure butyrate of 
silver, it will be asked, “ How was it t Mr. 
Catton’s purifying process did not yield a silver 
salt having the percentage of silver nearer to that 
—. by butyrate than by acetate?” 

far from being proof of the existence of 
butyric acid in Mr. Catton’s product, these three 
silver determinations constitute a difficulty which 
will require explanation before Mr. Catton’s 
theory can be entertained. 

With regard to the other data of Mr. Catton’s. 
The copper salt, of which he took only about one 

i me for one copper determination, cannot 
count for much; for a copper determination is 
not one of the most precise kind. 

The precipitate given on the addition of sub- 
acetate of lead to the product obtained by heating 
acetate of soda with sodium-alcohol was made 
the point of departure for a laborious investiga- 
tion. It was with sulphuretted 
id so liberated was neutra- 





~ 





istic-—viz., that a number of fatty acids are pre- 
sent—all the while having omitted to show that 
the acid which formed the precipitate with sub- 
acetate of lead was a volatile acid at all. 

It is well known that sodium-alcohol becomes 
brown on being heated, and is resolved into 
various products which are little known. My 
opinion is that some of these products—which 
may belong to any series of non-nitrogenous 
organic acids, and which, perhaps, may be hardly 
acids at all—occasioned the precipitate observed 
on adding subacetate of lead. 

In conclusion, I must express my astonishment 
that a paper of this character was read before the 
Chemical Section of the British Association. 

J. ALFRED WANKLYN. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, November 7th. 


Royat Instirurion, at 2.—Albemarle Street. 
Monthly Meeting of Members. 

Mepicat, at 8.—53, Berners Street, Oxford Street. “‘On a 
Throat-Cough:”’ Dr. Gibb. ‘‘On Diseases of the Skin 
caused by the Acarus:’”’ Mr. Balmanns Squire, 


TUESDAY, Novemser 8th. 


Syro-Ecyp tiv, at 7.30.,—22, Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square. 
** Notice of Certain Fragments of Egyptian Sculpture under 
the Portico of the Museum of Bath:’’ Mr. Joseph Bonomi. 

ETHNOLOGICAL, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 
1. Report of the Ethnological Proceedings in Section E of 
the British Association at Bath. 2. ‘An Account of some 
Rude Tribes, the supposed Aborigines of Southern India :” 
Dr. Short. 3. ‘On Fixity of Type:” Rev. F. W. Farrar. 

ZOoLoGIcAaL, at 9.—11, HanoverSquare. “ Onthe Anthropoid 
— :?”’ Professor Huxley, F.R.S._ ‘* Notes on the Skeletons 
of the Balanide in the principal Museums of Holland and 
——- ?’ Mr. W. H. Flower, F.R.S. “On a New Species 
of Grampus from Tasmania: Mr. W.H. Flower. “ Onthe 
Birds of Palestine: Rev. H. B. tram. 


WEDNESDAY, November 9th. 

Roya. Socrery or LITERATURE, at 4.30.—4, St. Martin’s Lane. 

GeroLogicaL, at_8.—Somerset House. “On some Fossil 

from Jamaica: Mr. P. Martin Duncan, M.B., 

Sec. G. S. “On the Correlation of the Irish Cretaceous 

Beds:” Mr, Ralph Tate, F.G.S8S. ‘‘On the Earthquake 

which occurred in St. Helena, on August 15, 1864:”” His 

Excellency Sir C. Elliot, K.C.B. Communicated by the 

qocretary of State for the Colonies, through Sir C. Lyell, 
Bart., F.R.S., F.G.S. 


General 








ART. 


THE DEATH OF JOHN LEECH. 


Tae LEECH, one of the greatest of English 
artists, one of the bravest and tenderest of 
English gentlemen, died in his prime on Saturday 
evening. The announcement of his death shocked 
us as when we learn of some great calamity. To 
his friends his loss is indeed irreparable; but it 
will also be felt through the length and breadth 
of the land. All will comprehend that a great 
light has been quenched. A pure as well as a 
great light, set up on high to show us what sort of 
men and women we are in the nineteenth century, 
his place may be occupied, but it is too great to be 
filled by any of his living contemporaries. Like 
his schoolfellow Thackeray, he has met his death 
in the plenitude of his powers, while engaged in 
producing his most carefully considered works 
with what appeared to be extraordinary fertility 
of invention and ease. Yet we know that he had 
been ailing for some time, that -his system had 
become subject to a nervous irritability which 
deprived him of rest and induced a peculiar sus- 
ceptibility to noise. He has often been heard to 
complain bitterly of the pain to which he was 
subjected by the presence of street-organs in his 
neighbourhood; and he had his revenge, though 
not his remedy, in the drawings by which he 
illustrated this form of street-nuisance in the 
pages of Punch. The torments he endured from 
the grinding of these instruments were beyond his 
powers of endurance ; and to these and the never- 
ceasing monotonous hammering of some small 
mechanic in his neighbourhood, acting upon an 
overwrought brain, his death is attributed. 

If an artist is to be measured by the ideas he is 
able to express without reference to the materials 
with which he works, it would be difficult to 
assign limits to the claims of John Leech to public 
nae rege ; but, ifthere are clearly-defined limits 
in which his position may be fixed as an artist, let 
us remember that he was a great teacher, as sensi- 
tive as he was humorous, open to all genial and 
healthy influences, always steering clear of senti- 
mentality, on the one hand, and coarseness on 
the other. He epitomized the life of his genera- 
tion, seizing with the true instinct of genius the 
types of the various classes of which the com- 
munity is composed. Nor was his intuition ever 
at fault in the representation of any part of the 
subject he selected for his sketch, He was 
Hogarthian in the truth and meaning with which 
all the salient points of the scene he represented 
were touched; he was equally at home in the 
hunting-field or at the seaside, in a lady’s 
boudoir or a costermonger’s club, in the park or 
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on a cab-rank, in the kitchen or in the nursery ; 
and the atmosphere, as it were, of each was 
expressed by a few mysterious touches which 
give the sense of dulness or of brightness, of 
summer breezes or of autumnal glooming. Of 
his humour it is almost unnecessary to speak, 
because it is just that part of his nature which 
was widely, almost universally, appreciated. But, 
although he was one of the greatest humorists of 
this or of any age, his faculty was always 
restrained, so to speak, by the presence of a genial 
sympathy. He struck at all our follies, vices, 
affectations, and conceits—but with no cynical 
arm, and in no misanthropical spirit. He held 
the “mirror up to nature ;” and in it we might 
see ourselves reflected, and take the truth to our 
hearts that there were classes and conditions of 
life in this society of ours, besides our own 
supreme individualities and cliques, the existence 
of which may serve to teach a lesson as well as 
to provoke a laugh ; and that such reflections can 
be suggested by sketches in which the lesson is 
veiled behind the fun is the sign of a power of which, 
as far as we know, Hogarth is, in another manner, 
the only previous example. 

How John Leech passed from the rank of a 
caricaturist into that of an artist may best be seen 
by a reference to the back numbers of Punch. 
The pages of this periodical contain the chief 
records of his artistic life; and his death will 
prove, it is to be feared, an irreparable loss to 
those with whom he had been so long associated. 
The sketches which he produced twenty years ago 
bear witness to the inborn faculty—the native 
humour which found its vent in a profession for 
the exercise of which he had never been qualified 
by education, yet in which, with a rare instinct, 
he at once cultivated and restrained his powers, 
to the end that he might attain the greatest pos- 
sible results within the restricted bounds which 
the limited materials at his command imposed. 
In all his earlier sketches the humour is para- 
mount, and it is expressed by means of that 
exaggeration of drawing and character which dis- 
tinguish the mere caricaturist; but, with this 
position, a native-born artist like John Leech 
could never rest content; and we find that he 
gradually but surely advanced to a higher level, 
ever progressing, and never so great as at the 
time of his death—his lamented death at the early 
age of forty-seven, in the full brightness of his 
powers, cut down, as it were, like a tree full of 
sap, and bearing fruit a hundredfold. 

We may easily count the living artists who may 
fairly be said to take a higher position than John 
Leech. Seen in one aspect, he takes pre-eminence 
of all, for he has rescued his generation from 
oblivion. A collection of his works will be for 
our children’s children a record of our customs, 
our habits, our fashions, our social relations, and 
even our figure of speech. We shall speak again 
through him to those who shall come after us ; and, 
in this view, his versatility and the multitude of 
his productions leave little room for the regret 
that has sometimes been expressed that such rare 
faculties should not have found a worthier medium 
for expression than rough woodcuts in the pages 
of Punch. That he may have had thoughts at 
times of devoting himself to painting is more than 
probable ; but, if such an intention haunted him, 
we can hardly regret that it was never developed 
into practice. The single step made in this di- 


‘rection by the execution of coloured enlargements 


of his sketches was not hopeful, and only served 
to show how perfectly, in his ordinary practice, his 
means were adapted to his end. Like a miniature- 
painter grappling with the difficulties of fresco, 
his powers would have been dissipated in vain 
efforts to achieve a mastery of the materials to the 
use of which he was unaccustomed. In the edu- 
cation of a painter the training of the hand is no 
less important than the discipline of the eye; and 
no spectacle is more painful to witness than the 
attempt to give expression to ideas in an unintel- 
ligible language. 

It is as an artist, even more than as a humorist, 
that John Leech is rightly appreciated among his 
brethren ; and it would be well that the public 
at large should understand fully the greatness of 
the loss that we deplore. The difference between 
his drawings and those of his imitators is one of 
kind and not only one of degree. He did not 
merely reproduce a street-incident selected for 
the illustration of a bit of popular slang, or 
a hunting-field in order to depict the scrapes 
of Mr. Briggs, or a Scotch salmon-river or 
hill-side on purpose to set forth in a ridiculous 
light the accidents to which sporting tourists 
are liable: such incidents he took, indeed, for 
his subjects, and delineated them with won- 
derful truth and inexhaustible humour ; but they 
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are also set forth with a graphic power that places 
the author in the first rank among the artists of 
his time. There is now no one left among us who 
can represent not merely the incidents and humour 
of a hunting-field, but who can, as it were, carry 
us into the field with him—make us partakers in 
the excitement of the sport and sensitive to the 
very atmosphere of the scene; there is no one 
left who can set before us the real aspect of an 
English or Continental watering-place so that we 
instinctively recognise its truthfulness, and this 
not merely in one or two particulars, but as a 
whole—the bright sunlight, the movement of the 
sea, the scudding clouds, being all suggested by a 
few scratches which he knew how to make infi- 
nitely suggestive. The images of the persons and of 
thethings he represented were photographed on his 
brain, and his drawings were representations of 
real living people engaged in the pursuit of busi- 
ness or pleasure, and not of a mere collection of 
models brought together to act parts according to 
the common recipe of picture-making. In his 
keen observation, which nothing escaped, and in 
the power of retaining and turning the fruits of 
it to account, lay the secret of his influence and 
his success. His active brain seems latterly to 
have acted upon his nerves, and he was unable to 
sleep or to rest ; and, though he had been ailing 
for some time, he died unexpectedly and suddenly 
at his own house on Saturday evening about 
seven o'clock. He has rejoined his old friend and 
schoolfellow Thackeray, and we are left to mourn 
his loss, and to recall the shadow of the grave, 
gentle face and dignified presence that have 
vanished from amongst us like a dream. 








MUSIC. 


“FIDELIO” AT HER MAJESTY’S—THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


HE short appendix ofa fortnight to the Italian 

Opera season at Her Majesty’s Theatre has 
included two performances of “ Fidelio.” It is 
so lately that these columns recorded the splendid 
triumphs of Mdlle. Titiens as the Leonora of 
Beethoven that we need not again utter a pean in 
her praise. But managers favour us so rarely by 
a sight and hearing of this masterpiece that its 
reappearance must not be passed over in silence. 
Whether “ Fidelio” be or be not an “ unfashion- 
able opera, it is certain the announcement that 
Mdlle. Titiens is to play the heroine suffices 
to fill a theatre in this most unfashionable of 
months. The sight of this great singer going 
through the part this day week with the same 
energy that she showed a few months back sug- 
gested only one regret. Many of those who admire 
Mdlle. Titiens the most would be better pleased, 
for one reason, if they saw her less often. They 
ask themselyes—and the question is one which, 
put generally, affects the whole artist-life of our 
century—can it be wise for artists to subject them- 
selves to the tremendous wear and tear incident 
to what one may call the steam starring system 
of the day? The great mass of our community 
contrives to get a holiday, short or long, during 
some part of the summer or autumn; but news- 
paper announcements attest that, while the rest of 
the world is recruiting itself, our great singers 
are being whirled about Europe only to work 
harder than they worked in the great capitals. 
A popular soprano seems to think a country 
festival, with its three or four oratorios and as 
many evening concerts, a mere délassement, a 
lounge after the bustle .of the opera-season. If 
she passes through a watering-place where her 
late Senden or Paris audience is oxygenizing itself 
in the sea breezes, a couple of concerts are got u 
for her in the assembly-rooms or casino. An 
this will be but a diversion en route, for presently 
the papers will inform us that the songstress is 
“starring” it in. Liverpool or Baden-Baden, by 
way of filling the vacant weeks that e 
the opera-season of Naples or St. Petersburg. 
And, if there is still a fortnight unaccounted 
for, an ingenious impresario will contrive to fill 
the gap by a supplementary season in the 
metropolis. Great artists may claim, like other 
people, to be allowed to “do what they will with 
their own,” and it is not for bystanders to dispute 
the wisdom of their choice. It is for the singer 
to judge whether half-a-dozen years of ceaseless 
work, kept up at a maximum pressure, to be 
followed, as it must inevitably be, by a rapid 
collapse, are sufficiently paid for by half-a-dozen 
years of fabulous revenue; butit is quite certain that 
the interests of the art, or of the art-loving public, 
are not advanced by the system. It was not in 
this way that great artists have been formed. 
The quieter careers of another generation—quieter, 





though, for that day, active enough—the careers 
of our Grisis and Rubinis, allowed the artist some 
time to think, breathe, and feel, off the stage. 
Journeys were laborious ; but they were long and 
slow, and must have been invigorating rather than 
otherwise. The modern system of travelling, as 
Mr. Ruskin truly says, makes the traveller into a 
parcel ; and the time of transit between one capital 
and another is so short that the singer is scarcely 
quit of the carburetted hydrogen of one opera- 
house before he has to breathe that of another. 
This is not the life to stimulate thought, imagi- 
nation, or feeling. Artistic powers, to grow into 
healthy maturity, must have ample repose as well 
as ample exercise. The life of a Queen’s messenger 
is not conducive to the growth of poetic concep- 
tions. On sucha system we can hardly hope to see 
genius attain its full stature. Young talents will be 
nipped off or worn out in their first stage; and we 
must expect to see other Bosios carried off by the 
casualties of a too arduous career before their 
career is well opened. Art will have its Sidney 
Herberts as well as its Palmerstons. The few 
who are of stronger fibre may carry on through 
long years of rush and excitement; but the many, 
whose frames are not of iron—and artistic natures 
are not often of such tough material—will fall by 
the way. Let us hope that no such gloomy fore- 
boding will be fulfilled in the case of Mdlle. 
Titiens. May ehe be one of the happy exceptions. 
Such a Leonora as we have just seen is something 
that we should have to seek a long way to replace. 
Though there will be always something to regret 
in the manner of her singing, for she has now 
passed the point at which, by care and study, an 
unfinished and uncertain style can be mended by 
a change of method, we can ill spare an artist 
whose large grasp of the noblest characters in 
the musical drama would make us forget or 
forgive worse vocal deficiencies. Notwithstanding 
the symptoms of fatigue in her performance 
of Saturday last, the spirit and self-abandon- 
ment of her acting were as remarkable as ever. 
The Florestan was Signor Gardoni, whose acting, 
inspired, perhaps, by the magnificent energy of his 
poguels answered to the grandeur of the music 

etter than we could have hoped from the usual 
quietness of his style. The duet of the reunited 
wife and husband, which finishes the dungeon 
scene, was sung by both with a spirit which no 
audience could have resisted. The sense of bound- 
less exultation which the composer has expressed 
in those few and simple notes came with its full 
force. But of the music what need to speak ? 
Such music must be left to work its will on the 
listener. To attempt to exalt its greatness by a 
verbal analysis would be as vain as it would be to 
enlarge upon its manifest inequalities. A word 
must record that Mr. Santley, who was the 
Ministro when the piece was last played, took on 
this occasion the part of the Pizarro. It is one 
not well suited to his voice, but he acted and sang 
it with effect. Mdlle. Sinico was about the best 
Marcellina we remember. Her musicianly singing 
told to great advantage in the concerted pieces, 
especially in the trio in the first act, and in the 
Jinale, where the part allotted to her is perhaps 
the most arduous of any on the score. The opera 
was, on the whole, very well done, neither band 
nor chorus being below the mark of the full opera 
season. The audience, too, was more sympathetic 
than usual, scarcely a person leaving the theatre 
till the last chord of the stupendous finale had 
been struck. 

The fourth of the Crystal Palace Saturday 
Concerts took place this day week. The series 
keeps all the interesting features of former years, 
and the performances are more successful than 
ever. The area of the concert-room has been en- 
larged, and must now be something like twice the 
size of that of any room in London. Ooinci- 
dently with this enlargement, however, the ma- 
nagement has had the wisdom to strengthen the 
band in the only department which needed 
strengthening — namely, the “ strings.” It 
numbers now, if we mistake not, twelve first 
violins, and other instruments in eorresponding 
proportion. This addition brings the band very 
nearly up to the scale of a first-rate orchestra. 
For some time past it has proved itself to be first 
rate in training and discipline. So that the fre- 
quenters of the concerts may now congratulate 
themselves on having a band worthy to be ranked, 
for real effectiveness, as among the best in Europe. 
It is the only band that takes a position in 
England analogous to that of the leading 
os aed of Germany. Our orchestral societies 
are administered on principles so different from 
that which guides the direction of Mr. Manns’s 
orchestra that they do not enterinto the comparison. 





The Crystal Palace is the real Gewandhaus of 
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London—the only place where the best of the old 
and the best of the new music is regularly to be 
heard—the only place where the amateur may 
reckon upon making acquaintance, in due time, 
with all orchestral works of conspicuous merit. 
At last Saturday’s concert the toading attraction 
was M. Gounod’s Second Symphony (in E flat), 
the piece which was to have been given at one of 
Mr. Mellon’s Gounod nights, but which had to be 
withdrawn by reason of a mistake in the trans- 
mission of the parts from Paris. Of its four 
movements, the first (Allegro, with a short Adagio 
introduction) seemed, on a first hearing, the least 
effective. The next (Larghetto non troppo) is 
very beautiful. Its leading phrase is not new, 
but it is treated with the characteristic delicacy 
of instrumentation which is the most easily re- 
cognised feature of M. Gounod’s writing. The 
second part of this movement introduces a new 
figure, which contrasts pleasantly with the rhythm 
of the opening phrase. _The Scherzo (allegro 
assai) is full of character; and the last movement, 
though a severe critic might call it trivial, makes 
a spirited finale. Few listeners probably will see 
in the work, as a whole, evidence of any remarkable 
mastery over the symphonic form of composition. 
It seems rather to show that the true field of M. 
Gounod’s genius is, after all, the stage; but it is 
thoroughly pleasant music, always intelligent, and 
everywhere indicative of a delicate sense of beauty 
and abhorrence of all that is coarse and uncouth. 
More intimate acquaintance with it may reveal 
higher qualities than these; the audience of 
Saturday last will certainly not be sorry to hear 
it again. A violin concerto by M. Vieuxtemps, 
played by Herr Ries, was the other novelty of 
the concert. It would be hard to find music 
duller, as it seems to us, than most of M. Vieux- 
temps’s compositions ; and this concerto certainly 
proved no exception to the rule. The vocal 
music was contributed by Mr. Santley and Miss 
Banks. The first sang, besides the love-song of 
Polyphemus, which would be by this time worn to 
death if it was not of the stuff which is imperish- 
able, a capital setting by Schumann of Heine’s 
ballad, “The Two Grenadiers.” The popular 
baritone might make this song, which deserves to 
be better known, a stock concert-piece. The in- 
troduction of the “‘ Marseillaise ’”’ in the last stanza, 
as he sings it, could never fail to be a “hit’’ with 
any audience. 

Such concerts as these would furnish material 
for a weekly record, but the institution is now 
so firmly established in popular favour that 
they stand in no need of recommendation. Their 

resent position shows very happily how the 
seats pursuit of a definite line of policy, though 
at first only half understood by the public, will, 
when steadily pursued, gradually make itself 
understood, and, in spite of neglect and faint 
praise, achieve at length a legitimate success. To 
say may that success continue is truly a super- 
fluous wish. It must if the present excellent 
management is pursued. R. B. L. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


On Wednesday evening the members of the 
Polyhymnian Choir gave their first winter con- 
cert at the Hanover Square Rooms, under the 
direction of Mr. Alfred Gilbert. The first half of the 
programme was made up of glees, part-songs, and 
solos, the last including a song by Miss Susanna 
Cole, and others by members of the choir. A 
pretty female-voice trio (“The Skylark’’), by the 
conductor, was also sung by Mrs. Alfred Gilbert, 
Miss Cole, and Madame Laura Baxter. The chief 
feature of the concert was, however, Loder’s 
operatic masque, “ The Island of Calypso,” com- 
posed, we believe, in 1850, for the “ National 
Concerts,” then held at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and never since, to the best of our knowledge, 
performed in London. The style of the music is 
elegant, bright, and refined, reminding us of the 
composer’s well-known, but too seldom heard, 
“ Night-dancers.” The choir sang really well, 
and the limited orchestra employed did its share 
of the performance irreproachably. The piece is 
in the cantata form, consisting of a series of 
choruses, interspersed with songs, duets, and 
recitatives. Mrs. Alfred Gilbert, whose singi 
is always refined and artistic, took the part o 
Eucharis. The part, however (the soprano), is, 
unfortunately, a thankless one, the music, ¢s- 

ially in the recitatives, being so unreasonably 

igh that it is hard to imagine it satisfactorily 
sung unless by a voice of quite exceptional com- 
pass. Mrs. Gilbert, in spite of this drawback, 
showed her usual taste and skill in its execution. 
‘The contralto and tenor, Calypso and Telemachus, 
were equally well represented by Madame Laura 
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Baxter and Mr. Wilbye Cooper; and Mr. Theo- 
dore Distin, as Mentor (bass), did full justice to 
his share of the music. The performance was, on 
the whole, a pleasant and successful one. The 
choir proved that it can sing well enough to 
deserve success. Its chief object is the produc- 
tion of compositions of the cantata form ; and it 
is to be hoped that the increasing demand for 
choral works on that scale may stimulate the pro- 
duction of more of this class. Meanwhile, if there 
is a lack of such, the production of music so 

uine as Mr. Loder’s will always be welcome. 

e choir is fortunate in having such a really able 
conductor as Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr. Harrison’s English Opera season at Her 
Majesty's Theatre begins on Monday next. His 
list of singers is a strong one, comprising the 
names of Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Sims Reeves, 


. Mr, Santley, Mr. Swift, and several more of less 


note. He also announces a Madame Kenneth, an 
English soprano with a Continental reputation, 
and several other newcomers. Miss Pyne is to 
play Margaret in Gounod’s “Faust,” and the 
b Lory érformance is to be an English version 
of “ La Traviata.” 

Tue production of Mr. Macfarren’s ‘ Hel- 
vellyn ” at the Covent Garden Opera was deferred 
from Tuesday to Thursday evening. Mr. Hatton’s 
new opera, “ The Rose of Provence,” is spoken 
of as to come out at the same theatre this month. 
Among the operas mentioned as being ready 
for production by English composers is one by 
Mr. G. Osborne. 

A SINGULAR émeute occurred about ten days 
ago in the Madrid opera-house. The subscribers 
had sundry reasons for being ill content with 
the manager, M. Bagier, and the feeling culmi- 
nated on this particular evening. The behaviour 
of the audience was so violent that the Queen had 
to leaye the house, and the performance of the 


Opera was stopped. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


NOVEMBER 7th to NOVEMBER 12th, 
WEDNESDAY.—Polyhymnian Choir Concert, Hanover 
Square Rooms, 8 p.m. 
SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, 3 p.m. 
OPERAS :— 
Covent Garpen THeEatTre (English). 
Her Masesty’s Toeatre (English). 
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THE DRAMA. 


REOPENING OF THE OLYMPIC 
THEATRE. 


S theatre, though one of the youngest of 

the metropolitan playhouses, has endured 
many vicissitudes. Originally—in times, when 
mighty legislators could be found to declare that 
the performance of the Shakespearian drama was 
injurious to the people, and that, as they were 
capable of nothing but noise and inexplicable 
dumb-show, they should have nothing else—it was 
devoted to horsemanship, as its name implies. By 
the leniency or corruption of the magistrates 


' “music and dancing” were in time declared to 


include vaudevilles and farces, and ultimately 
melodramas and comedies. Our personal know- 
ledge does not go back further than the period 


when the Lais of the age took the theatre, and. 


attracted, if not quite the beau monde, all the 
beauty and talentof the demi-monde to it ; and when 
the once-famed Drury Lane, after a century and a 
half of squalor and remoteness, again rattled with 
the carriages of the nobility and grandees, as if 
they had been coming to a rout or a-drum at 
Craven House, or were going to see Betterton at the 
new theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or on their way 
to pay devoirs to the beautiful, but false Madame de 
Queronailles, Duchess of Portsmouth, at her then 
did mansion, designed by Inigo Jones, but 

now an obscure lodging-house, in Portugal Street. 
The reign of Vestris at the Olympic was very 
brilliant, and there the juvenile talents of Dance, 
Planché, and Coyne manifested themselves in 
innumerable fantastic and sparkling little plays, 
illustrated by the talent of the charming ma- 
nageress and such theatrical geniuses as Liston and 


Keeley. Perhaps under her régime one of our cle-. 


verest_ actresses, Mrs. Alfred Wigan, obtained or 
perfected her great theatrical skill. Here, too, the 
still inimitable Charles Mathews first had his 
introduction to that public which will not wil- 
ogi the acquaintanceship. 
this brilliant coterie away, the 
» not to say disreputable, neighbourhood 
into its old raggedness. To be sure the 
ic was still a playhouse; but its glitter 

was all gone, its prices were reduced, and very 


strong melodramas, not without talent of a coarse | 


kind, delighted the eyes, and did not offend the 
ears, of the very miscellaneous audiences that 
patronized it. Sixteen-stringed Jack, with his 
thievish career, and Rochester, with all his wicked- 
ness and little of his wit, stirred the spirits of the 
flocks of young clerks that went to see them. 
The genius that provided this exciting food was 
Lemon Rede, who succeeded to Moncrieff, who 
first naturalized this class of drama amongst us, 
Wilde, a kind of continuator of the truly celebrated 
John Reeves’s style and humour, performing the 
principal characters. Through what innumerable 
managements and experiments the little theatre 
then went I will not pretend to narrate. One of 
the most noted events was its being burnt down, 
a fate to which every theatre is doomed in turn. 
Leigh Murray, in his best days, when he gave 
promise of ranking with our Wilkes, Palmers, 
and Ellistons, had it; and we believe half a 
hundred actors or speculators can say they have 
been lessees. The most remarkable of these was 
a tailor, who wrote plays, without the least in- 
terest, that occupied the whole performance to 
midnight; and the most disgraceful was a City 
clerk, who, robbing his employers of more than a 
hundred thousand pounds, committed suicide, to 
the consternation of a very pretty American 
actress and of those who partook of his lavish 
expenditure. 

Under the management of the Farren the 
theatre resumed an acknowledged position, and 
again was frequented by the better classes. 
Farren was himself a host, and a host that any 
one delighted to visit, though the prime of 
his histrionic talent had passed away. At 
the latter part of his management appeared a 
little man who, on his first appearance, was by 
no means recognised as the great actor he proved 
to be. But close characterization, a tremendous 
energy, added to whim, frolic, and animal spirits of 
the most buoyant kind, soon proved that Robson 
was a genius. Like a miniature Garrick, he again 
nightly filled Drury Lane and Wych Street with 
equipages. Too soon his powers failed him, and 
the theatre was left to the usual theatrical re- 
sources. Mr. and Mrs. Wigan had indeed restored 
the reign of genuine characteristic comedy during 
the earlier portion of Robson’s career. To Robson 
succeeded his partner Emden, who produced a 
drama which boasts of running consecutively for 
the longest period of any play in the English 
language. The “Ticket-of-Leave Man,” without 
other intrinsic merit than that of very literally 
recording a number of incidents in the life of an 
honest young fellow wrongfully accused, ran 
till it became an absolute bore to those who 
look for constant novelties. Removed from the 
theatre, but having by no means exhausted its 
extraordinary vitality, the “ Ticket-of-Leave Man” 
closed the old management and left the theatre 
entirely clear for a new one. 

The new management is represented by Mr. 
Horace Wigan, a remarkably clever personator of 
character, and a very experienced stage-manager. 
He reopened the theatré on Wednesday, having 
re-decorated, re-seated, and greatly improved it. 
The decorations are of the Pompeian style, very 
suitable to a bijow theatre. The seats in all parts 
of the house are convenient—in the stalls and 
boxes luxurious. The audience part is lighted 
by a centre starlight, veiled by ground-glass, so 
that a mellow tone is diffused over the house. Mr. 
Wigan has commenced his season with three en- 
tirely new pieces, to show, perhaps, that he starts 
on an entirely novel platform. ‘Pwo of: these are 
farces, which we have not seen, the other is a very 
deep-toned French mélodrame, entitled “The 
Hidden Hand,” which we have seen, as performed 


at the dress rehearsal on Monday. As this was a full ’ 


and bond fide performance, we can safely speak of the 
play. It probably has been’shortened a little, but it- 
must remain otherwise as performed on Monday. 
The intensely minute representation of a family 


. Story connected with a terrible crime would alone 


proclaim it of Parisian origin ; but it requires no 
such conjectural recognition, as it is a very close 
rendering of a drama produced some fifteen 
months since at the Ambigu entitled “ L’Aieule,” 
—the Grandmother. The present version is re- 
ported to be by Mr. Tom Taylor, although it was 
not so annotnced. 

The principle of these kind of plays is to repre- 
sent a story in complete action, and with as near 
an approach to actuality as the stage will permit. 
Plot, with such dramatists, is everything ; and, so 
far from a play being considered as the medium 
of saying fine things, it is esteemed the rankest 
heresy to utter a word more than would occur 
amongst the most prosaic people. Action and 
situation are all, and @ mere explanation 
or connexion of the two. The actual—I do’ not 
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use the vague word natural, because that creates 
a confusion between things created and things 
made—but I say the actual, whether artificial or 
natural, is the great guiding-compass of modern 
dramatists. To be real is the object. Whether 
with the idea of being illusive I know not; but, if 
that be the notion, it is a cardinal mistake, for 
there is no illusion so complete as that which the 
imagination creates. However this may be, to 
realize the actual is the aim of this drama; and, 
as far as reality of representation goes, it is 
realized by an extraordinary amount of cleverness, 
skill, and labour on the part of the actors, scene- 
painters, and stage-manager. The manners, dress, 
mode of living, furniture, and conduct of the 
family represented are wonderfully produced on 
the stage. The group consists of a noble Welsh 
family, domiciled at a castle in Wales in the time 
of James the Second. The persons represented 
are the grandmother, who has had a daughter 
(now dead) married to the lord of the piece, 
The granddaughter of the first wife lives, and to 
obtain for her the title and estates is the object 
of the grandmother. The lord is married again, 
and his second wife has had a daughter, who is also 
"eager The second wife, who has for ten years 

een neglected by her rowé husband, has formed 
an attachment to the very man her daughter has 
fallen in love with. She soon, however, repents 
and conquers this illicit love; but it suffices to 
bring her into the most horrible of situations—that 
of being suspected to be the slow poisoner of her 
own child. 

In this unjust, but not improbable suspicion 
consist the distress and the interest of the play. 
A hidden hand nightly tampers with the draught 
of the second wife’s daughter ; and this proves at 
last to be the grandmother’s. She is seen by the 
granddaughter, for whom she commits the crime, 
pouring the poison through the hangings of the bed- 
room. As the granddaughter will not convict one 
who has so doted on her, she refuses to reveal who 
the real criminal is. The grandmother, only stimu- 
lated the more to serve her, contrives at a party 
interview to put poison into the glass of water the 
invalid is about to take. The favourite grand- 
daughter sees it, and is so shocked that she says 
she will drink it, when the old grandmother 
dashes it away from her darling and, declaring 
her own guilt, poisons herself. 

The modes by which the progress of the crime 
and the growth of cruelly misplaced suspicions are 
developed are highly ingenious and very intense ; 
and the effect is heightened by every accessory of 
real representation and theatrical effect. The lime- 
light sheds its deadly hues on the half-poisoned 
girl, who is seen in a fitful sleep suffering from 
the poison ; and all the adjuncts are in gloomy 
unison with the act. There is a real interest 
created towards the falsely suspected wife ; and all 
this part of the play works up to a sombre intensity 
ofinterest. A complication of jealousy on the part 
of the roue husband is not so well contrived, and 
somewhat encumbers the main interest. The four 
scenes are so cleverly got up, and the family 
group are exhibited with such minute regard 
to actualities, that the action passes like a veri- 
table reality. The acting is also very good. 
Miss Kate Terry played the neglected, yet loving 
and forgiving wife with great delicacy of expres- 
sion and with extreme power and pathos when her 
tender nature is outraged by the suspicion of such 
a revolting crime. The ladies are particularly 
effective. Miss Foote was the favourite grand- 
daughter, Miss Louisa Moore the other daughter, 
and Mrs. Bowring ‘the proud, ,doting, and 
murderous ndmother. Mr. Neville was the 
roué lord, who returns to re-woo and re-win his 
own wife; and he gave the mingled-emotions of 
the part with much truth and skill. Two eceen- 
tric characters are introduced.. The one, an old 
Welsh retainer, with so much of the bard in him 
as to fancy himseif a magician ; but he is assuredly 
no conjuror, and his character is one that runs the 
constant hazard of falling into the burlesque, 
although it was carefully played by Mr. Vincent. 
The other eccentric is a young man of the family, 
who is a kind of Sir Charlies Easy transformed 
into a physician. Mr. Coghlan, who played the 
part, had a very proper horror of falling into a 
stagy utterance; but he runs almost to the other 
extreme, and sometimes lacks the commonest 
emphasis. 

Many will go to see the play on account 
of the perfection with which it is got up- and 
the cleverness of its performance. For the po ular 
feeling, we think it is too little relieved; whilst, 
forthe intellectual, there is but little pure dra- 
matic development in it. It was, however, very 
much admired and applauded, and, of its class, 


is certainly extremely good. F. G. T. 
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London ; 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


OTICE. —* ABBOTS CLEVE.” — The 


Second Edition of “ Abbots Cleve,” the New Novel, will 
be ready on THURSDAY NEXT, in Three Volumes. 


TinsLEY Broruers, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 


OTIOE. —AN ARTIST’S PROOF, the 
ew Novel, by ALFRED AUSTIN, Author of “The 

Se : Satire,” wi i 
TUESDAY NEXT, in Three Volumese "? Dratie8 on 


TinsLtey Broruers, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 


This day is published, the Second and Revised Edition, in 
Two Volumes, with Flustrations, 
A MISSION to the KING of DAHOMEY ; 


being a Three Months’ Residence at Dahomey ; with a 
full Description of.the Mannersand Customs of the Country, 
and the Human Sacrifices, &c. By Captain R. F. BURTON, 
late H.M. Dahomian Commissioner. 


TinsLexy Baoruers, 18, (Catherine Street, Strand. 


OTICE. —THE LIFE OF ANNE OF 


. AU§TRIA, by Miss FREER, from unpublished sources, 
is publisel this day, in Two ety with Portrait. 


Tins.ey Brorxers, 1, Catherine Street, Strand. 














NEW BOOK OF ESSAYS. 

This day is published, in Two Volumes, 
EVERY-DAY PAPERS from ‘‘ ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND.” By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
TINSLEY Broruers, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 





NEW NOVEL BY MARY S. G. NICHOLS. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in Two Volumes, post 8vo., 


UNCLE ANGU S. 


A NOVEL. 


By MARY 8S. G. NICHOLS, 
Author of “ Uncle John,” “‘ Agnes Morris,” &c. 
ohn cchentnis \ 


London: Saunpgers, Ortey, & Co., 66, Brook Street, W. 





New Novel by the Author of “ Beulah,” &c. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in Three Volumes, post 8vo., 


MACARIA. 


A NOVEL. 


By AUGUSTA J. EVANS, 
Author of “Beulah,” &c. 


London; Saunpers, Ortxey, & Co., 66, Brook Street, W. 





NEW NOVEL. 





JUST PUBLISHED, AT ALL LIBRARIES, Two VOLUMES, 


SUPERIOR TO ADVERSITY; 


OR, THE 


ROMANCE OF A CLOUDED LIFE. 


A highly sensational Novel. By the Author of 
** BLACKFRIARS,” &c. 








London: Triipner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





TUPPER’S 
PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


lllra THOUSAND, 
With AUTHOR’S PHOTOGRAPH and AUTOGRAPH, 


1émo., cloth, gilt leaves, 3s.6d. Library Edition, crown 8vo., 
cloth,, gilt leaves, 8s. Illustrated Editions, with numerous 
Woodcuts from designs by Tenniel, Birket Foster, Gilbert, 
Cope, Pickersgill, &c., and Ornamental Initials and Vignettes 
by Noel Hum hreys, 4to., cloth, gilt leaves, 2ls.; morocco 
extra, by Hayday, 42s. 





London: Harenarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly, Booksellers to 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 





Just published, fcap. cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


POEMS 
By THREE SISTERS. 


London : Wargugnp & Co., 187, Pic , Booksellers to 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 





“What has long been wanted.”— Times, 1864. 


Noricr,— THE SLANG DICTIONARY; or, the Words, 
Phrases, and “ Fast” Expressions of High and Low Socvety, 
an entirely. New Work, embodying the small volume issued 
m 1859, and giving four times as much matter, is ready this 
day at all Booksellers, 8vo., price 6s. 6d., pp. 325. JOHN 
CaMDEN Horren, Piccadilly, London. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR THE EARLY PART OF THE NEW SEASON. 
EUROPE BEYOND THE SEA; 


or, THE EXODUS of the WESTERN NATIONS, 
Aa Account of Manners, Morals, and Politics ammo the 

nglish, French, and Spani on both sides of the 
Atlantic. By the Right Hon. Viscount Bury, M.P. In 
Two Volumes, 8vo. 


Third and Fourth Volumes of 


THE LIVES OF THE AROH- 


BISHOPS OF CANTERBURY, bringing the Work 
down to the period of the Reformation. By WALTER 
Farquuar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Syo. 


A New Edition of 


THE ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 


LEGENDS. [Illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, and 
Tenniel, including now, for the frat time, the Prose 
Legends and the smaller Poems, with new Illustrations. 
4to., 2is., and morocco extra, 36s. 


HERALDRY: HISTORICAL AND 
POPULAR. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
Corrected, with Additional Matter. By the Rev. CHaRLEs 
Bovurety, M.A, 8vo., with 850 Illustrations, 

By the 


UNCLE SILAS. A Novel. 


Author of “‘ WyLtper’s Hanp.” Three Vols., post 8vo, 


ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, The 


Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dr. M‘Caus- 
LAND, Author of “‘Sermons in Stones; or, Scripture 
confirmed by Geology.”” Crown 8vo. Illustrations. 


A CENTURY of ANECDOTE from 


1750. Containing Anecdotes of the Courts, of Fashion- 
able, Literary, Social, and Professional Life from 1750 to 
1850. By Jonun Tips, F.S.A., Author of “ Anecdote 
Biographies of Statesmen, Painters,” &c. Two Volumes, 
post 8vo., with fine Portraits. 


THE HISTORY of the PRESENT 


AMERICAN WAR, from its Commencement to the 
Conclusion of the Campaign of 1868. By Lieut.-Col. 
Fietcuer, Scots Fusilier Guards. Withnumerous Plans 


of Battles. S8yo. 


BELFOREST. A Novel. By the 
and “* Mz 


Author of “ Laprgs or Bever Hotiow,” ADOW~ 
LEIGH.” In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY :— 
MEMOTRS of HENRIETTA 


CARACCIOLO, of the Princes of Forino, Ex-Benedic- 
tine Nun, Translated from the Italian. Crown §Svo., 
with a Portrait of the Princess. 6s. 

“This work lately ublished in Italy, is making as great a 
sensation as that of Mrs. Beecher Stowe did. It has al 
reached the Fourth Edition, each edition consisting of 7000 
comses. Never, perhaps, was a greater blow dealt to mona- 
chism. These revelations may be depended on, say the 
Neapolitans, who are acquainted with the secret history of 
their country. The authoress has now exchanged the sterile, 
corrupting, and depressing life of the cloister for that of a 
wife and mother of a family, as she tells us in the last words 
of her work of thrilling interest.’”"-—The Times Correspondent, 


LORD LYNN’S WIFE. A Novel. 


In Two Volumes. Post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF RICHARD 


WHATELY, late ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. With 
aGlance at his Contemporaries and Times. By W. J. 
Firzpatrick, Esq. In Two Volumes, post Svo. | 

** Mr. Fitzpatrick has treated his subject ably and impar- 
tially, doing justice to the Archbishop’s merits, placing hig 
character in a true light, and not disguising his failings. 


—Morning Post. ; 
“These Volumes contain a large amount of interesting 


information.’’—See Notes dnd Queries. 


STANDARD WORKS. 
DR. MOMMSEN.—HISTORY OF 


ROME. Translated by the Rev. W. Prrr Dickson. 
Crown 8yo. Vols. I. and IL., 18s.; Vol. IIT., 10s. 6d. 
DEAN HOOK —LIVES OF THE 


ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. From the 
Mission of St. A: tine to the Death of Howley. Demy 
8vo. Vols. I. and iL. 15s. each. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY.— 


FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD, 
om a papernn to Waterloo. Fourteenth Edition. 8vo., 
Os. 6d. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY.—RISE 
and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
Seventh Edition, post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


MIGNET.—LIFE of MARY QUEEN 


of SCOTS. Two Portraits, crown 8vo., 6s. 


GUIZOT. — LIFE of OLIVER 


CROMWELL. Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 6s. 


YONGE.—HISTORY of the BRI- 


TISH NAVY, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. Two Volames, 8vo., with Maps, 42s 


FRANK BUCKLAND. — CURIO- 
SITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. First and Second 
Series. Kcap. 8vo., 6s. each. 

FRANCATELLI. —MODERN 
an aly ~ ga oe 1500 Recipes and 60 Dlustra- 

FRANCATELLL—COOK’S 
GUIDE. Eighteenth Thousand, 1000 Recipes and 40 
Illustrations, post 8vo., 5s. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, 
MirtTH AND MARVELS. Sixty-fouyth Thousand, 5s. ; orin 
morocco or calf extra, 12s. 6d. 

8yo., with the Ori- 


Y ITIO Vv 
LIBR AT aethabions Pe tinshenk and Leech, 21s. 


H4 2D BENTLEY, N Street, Publisher 
yee in Ordinary w Her Majesty. 
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NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at the Libraries, Two Vois., post 8vo., 


NUMBER THIRTY-ONE. 


London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d., 


Life: Its Nature, Varieties, and 
PHENOMENA. By Leo H.Griypoy. Third Edition. 
“To those who Galen, in the exercise of their intellectual 


these ar oe htful and beautifully-written reflec- 
Eons will be come boon,””—Sun. 

“Mr. Grindon® 8 book has peaghed, bes will not not stop at, the 
third edition. It is the work of a amar, a Chris tian, and a 
man of real science.” —Morning H. 


London: F. Prrman, 20, Sor tenacll Row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, 400 pages, price 5s., 
Hidden Springs. By the Rev. J. 


Parker, of Manchester. 
“*The sermons of Dr. Parker are ry noticeable for 
seems as if it were 


zlearness of thought and language. 

written with a pencil of light. . Nature is everywhere in 
the ascendant, and hence its matchless force. . There is 
no speaking for speaking’s sake, no display of any kind; 

every ag is an arrow directed to the mark. ” British 
Standard 


aitinel F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





280 pp., cloth, lettered, price 3s. 


Vegetable Cookery.—Pastry, 


Pickling, &c, 
London: F. Prrmay, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Sxconp Epirion.— Now ready, with Frontispiece by F. 
Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery 


LYRICAL SKETCHES and LOVE SONGS. With 
by R. N. Dunpar. 

“Mr. at 4 > is a am eaugotton of & theme a 
unsung. e has happ t ‘the salient points an e 

peculiar beauty of each island b by no — — the 
attractions of the Eves of this Paradise.”— 

e add our voice to the chorus of Graise hich has been 
called f forth oe Spee these very oo and harmonious poems. 
There is in t a luxuriance and a gorgeousness of 
colouring ; and the oye-songs glow with a warmth not un- 
worthy of the tropics.” —J//ustrated London News. 

“They are worthy of Thomas Moore.”—Critic. 

“Even Thomas Moore did not avail himself as he might 
have done of his trip across the Atlantic. The present author 
has availed himself of the poetical treasures there in no scant 
measure, and with much grace and power. .. . The notesare 
valuable:—Standard. 


London; Ropert HarpwIcke, 192, Piccadilly. 





With 24 Coloured Plates, folio, price £1. 1s., 


Picturesque Garden Plans. A 


Prambical Guide to the Laying-out, Ornamentation, and 
Arrangement of Villa Gardens, Town Squares, and Open 
re oe of a quarter of an acre to four acres. For the use of 

cal gardeners, architects, builders, and amateurs. 
STEBECK. Superintendent of Public Gardens WON 
adapted to English Gardens, &c., by JOSEPH NEWTON 


London: Rorert HaRDWIcKE, 1°02, Piccadilly. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 





THE ART-JOURNAL 


FOR NOVEMBER, 


PRICE 2s. 6D., 
Contains Three Line Engravings; viz. ;— 
I. THE GLEANER, by J. C. Armyrage, after the Picture by P. F. Poous, R.A. 


II. COLOGNE, FROM THE RIVER, by A. Wituwore, after the Drawing by J. M. W. Turver, R.A. 
Ill. THE GENIUS OF COMMERCE, by J. H. Baxer, after the Statue by G. Fontana. 


The Literary Contributions in the Number include :— 


1. FRESCO PAINTING AS APPLIED TO THE DE- 
CORATION OF ARCHITECTURE. By J. Brea- 
VINGTON ATKINSON. 

2. Fay cae OF THE LATE WILLIAM DYCE, 


3. AN ARTIST AT THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF 
ASIA. By Tuomas ALLoM. 
4. OLD, RHENISH POTTERY. By F. W. Farmuots, 


5. ala a al INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


6. THE y woRKs OF GOLDSMITH. Illustrated. 
7. ALMANAC OF THE MONTH. From Designs by 
WILuiamM Harvey. 
8. ART-WORK a NOVEMBER. By the Rev. J. G. 
oop, M.A. 





9. BRUCCIANI’S GALLERIA DELLE BELLE ARTI, 

10, SECULAR CLERGY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By 
the Rev. E. L. Currs, B.A. Illustrated. 

11. DUTCH PICTURES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

12. THE ART EXHIBITIONS AT LIVERPOOL. 

18, THE EARLY POTTERIES OF STAFFORDSHIRE: 
being a Notice of some of the Celtic, Romano-British, 
Medieval, and other Fictile Productions of the Pot- 
tery Districts. By LiLewELtynn JEwITT, F.S.A, 
Illustrated. 

14, ANEW PROCESS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING, 

15. WHAT HAVE OUR SCHOOLS OF ART DONE? 

16. HISTORY OF GARIOATURE AND OF GROTESQUE 

NA ry HomMAS WriGuHrT, M.A., F.S.A, ith 
Illustrations y F. W. Farruour, F.S.A. 
ETC., ETC., ETC, 





LONDON: 


JAMES 8S. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE. 





The New Novel, in!Two Vols., by the Author of “‘ ANGELO,” 


REVERSES, 


Is now ready at all Libraries. 





Murray & Co., 18, Paternoster Row. 





Literall 


Translator of Demosthenes, Sallust, Virgil, Horace, &c., &c. 


the London University in January, 


Just published, price 4s., 


LIVY, BOOK XXl. 


Translated and Illustrated with Norers, Original 
lected; Historical, Topographical, and Exegetic. 


By HENRY OWGAN, LL.D., 


and 


This is the Book chosen for the Latin Examination at 


Murray & Co., 18, Paternoster Row. 





INCENTIVES TO PRAYER; 


BEING 
DEVOTIONAL PASSAGES SELECTED FROM THE 


PSALMS. 
Rare, feap. 8vo., in cloth flush, ls.; or edges apace in, 
ls. : French morocco, 28.3 ; extra gilt, 2s. 


“An clegantly-printed volume, each page bordered with 
double red lines, within — in'monkish characters in red, 

are printed verses of praise. - Ahandsome book to lie on 
a table.””—READER. 


WHITTAKER & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price £6. 


Blume (Ch.-L. de) Collection des Orchidees 
les plus Remarquables de l’Archipel Indien et du Japon, 
Représentées par 58 planches colori¢ées, dont une x. 
double format, et par 13 planches noires. 


dedié aS. M. Guillaume ler, roi de Wurtemberg. by Uva. 
i folio, With an Introduction on the Boo 
ume, 


Price 12s., bound 14s, 


Schacht (H.) Les Arbres. Etudes sur leur 
structure et leur végétation. Traduit d’aprés la deuxiéme 
édition allemande, par M. E. Moreen, professeur a Liege. 
Nouvelle édition, illustrée de 10 superbes avures sur 
acier et de 204 gravures sur bois, ainsi que de 4 planches 
lithographi¢es, representant ensemble 550 sujets. 1 beau 
volume grand in-8vo. 


Price 5s. 
Grognot, aine. Plantes Cryptogames 


cellulaires du dé ment de Sadne-et-Loire, avec des 
tableaux synoptiques pour les ordres, les familles, les 
tribus et les genres, et la description succincte de 
plusieurs espéces et de beaucoup de variétés nouvelles 
reconnues par l’auteur. 1 vol. in-8 de 300 pages et 
plusieurs Tableaux, 


Price 12s, 
Gassier. Faune conchyliologique terrestre 


et fiuviatile de la Nouvelle Calédonie, 1 vol., grand in- 
8yo. 1 carte et 8 planches coloriées, 





J. ROTHSCHILD, EDITEUR, 
PARIS, 14, RUE DE BUCI. 





Recently published, price 6d., 
Hydropathy in London. By 
RicHarp Mercaure, Esq. 


Leats and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W. 
and at the HypRoPATHIC EsTABLISHMENT, New Barnet. 





Second Edition, Cuvee and Revise t f 7d., 
in cloth, 1s. 1d., mae ee. 


The Teeth: a Practical Treatise, 


with the Best Means of Restoring them when Defective or 
Lost. By A, Esxe.u, Esq., Surgeon-Dentist 
“We can recommend its perusal to those who wish to 
peeserye their teeth, and to those who know the value of 
.’—Daily News. 


London: CLemenrts, LittlePulteney Street. 


De Porquet’s Standard French 


BOOKS :— 
DE SOPaUBE © FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK ; 
or, ae ®t 4 Celebrated Children. With Explanatory 


PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s. 6d. . 

Se UCTION to PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 
ls 

PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 

PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 2s. 6d. 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE. 1s. 6d. 

PETIT VOCABULATES and FRENCH GENDERS, 
printed in Red and Blue. 2s. 6d. 

DE FORQUET’S SYSTEM of TEACHING FRENCH. 





London : Simpxiy, MarsHaut, & Co., =“ may be hadof the 
AUTHOR, at his’ Scholastle Agency, 24, Oakley Square, 








Now ready, the 36th ‘Thousand, post 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 
Soyer’s Modern Housewife; 


Gonpaieing Receipts for the Economic and Judicious 
Preparation of every ge of the Day, and for the Nurse 
and Sick Room. By the late ALexis Sorer. Wit 
ons on W. &ec. 
“Should be in the hands of me keeper of a kitchen and 
larder in the kingdom.’—Lance 





Also, oe a 


ie s poe re oe Regenera- 
System of for the sie, ches a 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 


CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 














NOW READY, 
THE CHURCHMAN’S ALMANACK 

For the Yeur of Our Lord 1865. 
On a large sheet ... ne we sl * . Royal 32mo., stitched . é = mt ° ~ 
roller, cloth back 1 0 | ——-———paper cover ee 
Small 8vo. . 0 2 —— interleaved for Accounts, cloth silt me 0 6 
——-- ‘interleaved for Accounts, loth silt... 0 10 roan suek. &o. ... ae 
in g) frame... 0 6 calf tuck .. 1 8 





THE CHURCHMAN’S POCKET BOOK. 


Price 2s.; French morocco (red), 28. 6d.; morocco, 3s. 


“The Churchman’s Pocket Book,” in addition to the usual Contents of such Manuals, supplies a great amount of 
information on matters generally interesting to Churchmen, 





THE CHILDREN’S ALMANACK. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece. 
Price ONE PENNY; in a Cover, interleaved, price TWOPENCE. 





THE CHURCHMAN’S REMEMBRANCER. 


A Diary suitable for the Library or the Office.—Price ONE SHILLING, 





THE COTTAGER’S PENNY ALMANACK. 


With Twelve Engravings Illustrating the Months. 
May be also had in a neat Cover, interleaved, price THREEPENCE. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK. 


THE COTTAGER’S SHEET ALMANACK. 


Price ONE PENNY. 
This Almanack may also be had with the upper portion blank, so as to admit the insertion of Local Intelligence. 





THE CALENDAR. 


Printed specially for insertion in Folio and .Seave Church 
Lessons.— Price 


Ks pee Se ent of Sunday and Daily 
EIGHTPEN — 





DEPOSITORIES : Sick? Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. ; 4, Royal Exchange, E.C. ; 
48, Piccadilly, W.; London. And by all Booksellers. 





sides Simpxiy, MarsHa._, & Co,,Stationer’s-Hall Court, 
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122, Freer Srrest, Lonpon. 


“ARM ae ALE:” ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MESSBS. JOHN MAXWELL & CO. 


M R. WItsL K IE COLLIN S; Winter il publish the following New Works during the 


NEW NOVEL BY EDMUND YATES. 

















IS COMMENCED IN 
Three Volumes, price 31s. 6d., 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER BROKEN TO HARNESS. 
F A STORY OF ENGLISH DOMESTIC LIFE. 
OF Reprinted from 7'emple Bar a. a 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, Niustrated with Photograph-Portraite, from $n rs 


tures. 
Artists of the eriods, ‘ 
In Two Volumes, price 42s., 


OYAL FAVOURITES. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, CORNHILL. By SUTHERLAND MENZIES. 
*.* This most important work has been in preparation * 
over two years. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 








IN NOVEMBER, Two Volumes, price 21s., 
HE HAWKS HAWES. 


By M. A. BIRD. 


T H E L A K E C O U N T R Y. | NEW NOVEL BY Sim LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart. 


Three Volumes, price 31s. 6d., 


By E. LYNN LINTON, - WM 2 8's. dD Re, 


By the Author of “ Caro.tine Matiupa,” &c. 


WITH per SY ee 
Three Volumes, price 31s. 6d., 


ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, DRAWN AND ENGRAVED ON WOOD, INGQ@ED MOTH S&S. 


By C, J. COLLINS, 


Author of “‘ Sackville Chase,” “ The Man in Chains,” &c. 
By W. J. LINTON 
? countiinaginintnmen (Next week. 
FROM SKETCH . One Volume, price 10s, 64., ; , 
ES TAKEN BY HIMSELF EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK, [APY CUMBERFORD’S PROTEGE. 
A N D A M A P. NEW NOVEL BY CHARLES BEACH. 
A handsome quarto Volume, printed on tinted paper by Messrs. Cray & Co., and richly bound in EFT ae ae Ee ie e ORLD 
cloth gilt, from a Design by Joun Letcuton, Esq., F.R.A.S. By Author of “ Losr Lenore, &., &. 
Price One Guinea. ; NEW WORK BY LIEUT. WARNEFORD, R.N. 


Two Volumes, price 21s., 


H E JOLLY-BOAT. 
65, CORNHILL. - By the Author of “ Tates or THe Coast Guarp,” &, 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO, 
Two Voltmes, price 2ls., 


AGGIE SE ale ree ye 
INN BS WW NT OV BB Le By WARWICK HOLME, 
Author of *“‘ The Mortons of Bardom.,” 








NEW WORK ON SHAKSPEARE. 
One Volume, demy 8vo., 


QS FA KS PE AB oe 


DARKEST BEFORE DAWN, [8 sHaxte sls 5 stata sb wntnsts 


Now ready, Three Vols., post 8vo., 


BY THE AUTHOR OF DEDICATED TO THE QUEEN, 
e Three Volumes, price 31s, 6d., 
“THE CRUELEST WRONG OF ALL.” pur to t HE TEST. 





“The story is well told, and has situations of considerable interest and power, which it would be unfair to forestal.” Three Volumes, price 31s. 6d., 
—Ruasean. B 42,2 * O’B'Y B&B WN: S. 


Pye Author of “‘Srr Vicror’s Cuorce,” “ Berriz 





Bray, 


SMITH, ELDER, & vO, 65, CORNHILL. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 











NEXT WEEK, New Nove, by tp ee s Lapy AUDLEY’s 
(ut DOCTOR’S WIFE. 


T H E C O R N H | L L G A L L E R Y : N.B.—The whole of the First Edition of this Novel was 


exhausted on the first day of publication. A Second 





CONTAINING _ Edition is now sold off, the Third is on sale, and a 
Fourth Edition is just ready to avoid delay. 
ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, FROM DRAWINGS ON WOOD ~ Meson ye eee 
(Being Designs for tho Illustration of the Cornhill Magazine), G ASPAR TRENCHARD. 
By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG. 
BY ope 
- Two Vol , price 2is., 
FREDERICK LEIGHTON, A.R.A. FREDERICK SANDYS. COENTRIC. PERSONAGES. 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A. GEORGE A. SALA. E By WILLIAM RUSSELL, LL.D. 
| GEORGE DU MAURIER. W. M. THACKERAY. ais eens anata 
J. NOEL PATON, R.A.S. FREDERICK WALKER. ISTORIC BYEWAYS 
| anenAvED 2 Br Brn 2X, VARCRL UES VRARAGE, Base 
THE BROTHERS DALZIEL, W. J. LINTON, AND JOSEPH SWAIN, die Velma. 
And Printed in Tint, on Cardboard, size 134 in. by 10} in. A SKERD AL 5 PARK. 





Br A CLERGYMAN. 


A Detailed Prospectus, with Index to the Pictures, may be had of all Booksellers. 
; Price. Three Volumes, price Sls. 6d., 


One Guinea. (HE BEE HUNTEBS. 


In One Volume, handsomely bound, with gilt edges Br GUSTAVE AIMARD 








As separate Pictures, in elegant Portfolio . . ABD. c One Guinea. dale teen tilben 
¥.B.—Purchasers of the Co requested to specify distinctly whether require bound Three Volumes, Sis. 6d., 
SUNIL Or aguunes Of as teparate Plotares in the Portiolio, pee porrersay 5am A BR ®F r N or O-B iN. 
Br LADY CAMPBELL. 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO, 65, CORNHILL. Loxpox: JOHN MAXWELL & CO., 12%, Fixer Sraeer. 
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PUB HED BY HER MAJESTY’S GRACIOUS 
= PERMISSION, 
The BieveNrs THovusand OF 


Meditations on Death and Eter- 


NITY. From the German, by Fr&praica Rowan, 
aE foie tan ok's Geen eren etn 


Meditations on Life and its Reli- 
glove D S. Translated from the same. Library 
tion, 8vo., cloth, 10s, 6d, ; crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


London: Triisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 








No ready, price 4s., or Annually, 138. 4d., post free, 


The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


CorTents or No: VII; NOVEMBER, 1864 :— 


NOTES ON WAITZ’S ANTHROPOLOGY. By Captain 
RicHArp F. Burton, V.P.A.8.L. 


BAIN ON THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 
THE GIPSIES IN EGYPT. By Aurerep von Kremer. 


ON THE IDEAS OF SPECIES AND RACE, APPLIE 
TO MAN AND AN SOCIETY. By M. Covryor. 


SLAVERY. By James Reppie, Esq., F.A.S.L. ; 
ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION: 


BURTON’S MISSION TO DAHOME. By W. Wixwoop 
ADE, Esq., F.A.S.L., F.R.G.S. 


MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGIOA: 


THE JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON contains :— 
Bo.uagrt on the Introduction of Syphilis, &c. 
Gres on Extreme Hypertrophy of the Skull. 


Rowe and Carrer BLAKE on a Jaw from Buildwas Abbey, 


Carter Biake on Human from Kent’s Hole, 
‘ Torquay, and from a Bone Cave in Brazil. 
roca on Skulls from the Basque Provinces, 
Cave of the Bronze Period. ero 
ae on the Negro in Relation to Civilised 


London; Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price 6s.,; 


The Westminster Review. 
Néw Serres, No. LIL, OCTOBER, 1564. 


ConrTENTS :— 
I, MODERN PHASES OF 
ENGLAND. JURISPRUDENCE IN 


Il. MOUNTAINEERING. 

IIl:-THE LIFE OF JESUS. By Sritavss, 

IV. THE PATENT LAWS. 

V. DR. NEWMAN’S “ APOLOGIA.” 

VI. HERRINGS AND THE HERRING FISHERIES. 
VII. MR. TENNYSON’S NEW POEMS. 
VIII. MODERN NOVELISTS: CHARLES DICKENS. 

IX. THE LAWS OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theolo 
and Philosophy. 2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels. 
eg 4, History and Biography; 5. Belles 


London: Triiayer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


The Atlantic Monthly for 
OCTOBER, 1804, 
CONTENTS :— 
I. A NIGHT in the WATER, 
Il, ON A LATE VENDUE. 
Itt. THE RIDE to CAMP. 
IV. THE TRUE STORY of LENGI. 
V. COMMUNICATION, 
VI. HOUSE and HOME PAPERS, IX, 
. SERVICE. 
VIlIl. MADAME RECAMIER. 
IX. THE WELLFLEET OYSTERMAN, |. 
X. CHARLES LAMB’S UNCOLLEOTED WRITINGS, III. 


ait PAGE dike ait pattie Su¥it: 
XUL. THE Worunh sou 
XIV. DEMOCRACY 


the SEORSSION WAR. 
REVIEWS and RARY NOTIORS. 


London : Taannae & 00; Bet od trast Kreis, 





_Now ready, pridé %, Ho: V. of 
The Theological Réview: 


4 JourNAL or Reuiciovs Taovert anp Lire. 


ConTEnrs :— 
: His Gees a 
3. ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 


4. ADDRESS ON THE STUDY OF HEBREW. 
5. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


To be had through el lvertiseme 
Publications for eview. Pe ey the Gents oe 


London: WuIrF1E.p, Sow, 178, Strand, W.C.; 
WILuiaMs and oprene piree i, “Covent 
Manchester ) 
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NEW WORK BY MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE. 





By FRANCES 





Now ready, in One Volume, post 8vo., 530 pages, cloth, price 12s. 6d., 


ITALICS: 


Brief Notes on Politics, People, and Places in Italy in 1864, 
POWER COBBE. 









TRUBNER & CO. 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





FOR THE OYSTER SEASON, 1864. 





New Edition, foap. Svo., illustrated by Gzorce CRUIKSHANK, 
in elegant binding, price 1s., 


THE OYSTER; 


WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN TO FIND, 
BREED, COOK, AND BAT IT. 


With a New Chapter— 
THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON. 


“No but_a man in love with his subject could have 
Tae book. Thie full of the most varied information 
conveyed to the reader in a familiar, agreeable, and 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of oysters can 
want to knowin relation to this succulent and interest 
little creature but he may find it in this volume. After . 
it from Name ape my to end, and revelling in remembered 
and anticipated feasts of natives, pandores, and powldoodies, 
we close the book, exclaiming, 
* Let those eat now who never ate before; 
And those who always eat now eat the more. 


A comatete: oysterventer’s manual, which ought hh coy po 
evi r-table, and which no fishmonger’s shop sho 
without» ~Sacurilay Review 


“ Although oysters at times are out.of season, this little book 
about them continue Sedsonable, It is entirely for the 
multitude of oyster-eaters, as the author states:—‘ I am not 
wri a book for the man of science; I could not if I would, 
It is for those who love oysters for the eating, that I have 
turned author.’”’—Atheneum. 


Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





[ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ 


ee 


NOVELTIES 


IN 


POCKET BOOKS AND DIARIES. 


HALL} 


F. BOHN & CO.’S NEW POCKET BOOKS, 


Without: gussets, are the thinnest and most compact yet 
offered to the Public, and will contain as much as their more 
competitors. 
MANUFACTURED IN THREE SIZES—LARGE, 
MIDDLE, AND SMALL, 

In russia, real morocco, and roan in imitation of morocco; 
each lined marty ay with silk. and fastened with a 
catch, not likely to be put out of order, 





F. BOHN & CO’S DIARIES, 


WITHOUT DATES, printed in 32mo., 16mo,, and 8vo. (to 
fit the Pocket Books), unlike the generality of similar } - 
lications, can be commenced on the first page at any date, 
and continued from time to time, at the leisure of the ahon 2 
without the eye-sore of interveni lanks, as is the case 

most other ted Diaries, rendering it unn ! to 
purchase a& book evety year, until the old one is fill 


eas . Z 


F. BOHN & COS DIARIES, 


WITHOUT LIMITED SPACES, will be found the most 


Others who fedeite more or loss apace 10% deta,” 


To be had of the principal Booksellers and Stationers, 
and of the 


up. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
F. BOHN & CO., 
KENNINGTON OVAL, LONDON. 


F. BOHN & 0078 “REMINDER.” 


A most useful waistcdat-pooket or reticnlé Aide Mémoire, so 
manufactured as to enclose half a sheet of note-paper folded, 
w can be renewed without trouble as uired, and, 
occupying but little space, will be found invaluable in visit- 





, marketing, pasinees appointments, &c., &c. In roan, 
silk lined, price 6d.; of all Hooksellera nd. Stationers ; and, 
by enc séven stamps, by post of the Manufacttrérs— 


F. Boun & Co., Kennington Oval, 8. 





In crown 8ve., bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


PREADAMITE LITERATURE. 


AN ESSAY 
ON THE 
AGE AND ANTIQUITY 


OF THE 


BOOK OF NABATHAZAN 
AGRICULTURE. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED, 


THE POSITION 


OF THE 


SEMITIC NATIONS 


IN 


THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


An Inaugural Lecture Delivered by M. Ernest RENAN, 
on assuming the Chair of Hebrew in the Imperial 
Institute of France. 





** In his own sphere M. Renan is not only a charming but 
a profound writer. If not the first Semitic scholarof the 
day, as his special admirers boast, he is at least worthy to 
take rank with the first scholars—the Chwolsohns, Ewalds, 
Meyers, Curetons, of England, Russia, and Germany. Yield- 
ing rhaps to each of these writers in knowledge of a par- 
ticular language, he excels them all in general acquaintance 
with the many and varied forms of Semitic speech. He is to 
Semitism what Professor Max Miiller is to Arianism—the 


came under our notice. 
more of ‘Pre-Adamite Literature,’ ‘ Babylonian civiliza- 
tion of four thousand years before Christ,’ and the like; or, 
at 1 , that the work, of Kuthami will not be quoted in 
proof of them. The post-Christian date of that work is, we 
think we may say, completely established.’”’—READER. 


**We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of 
this well-executed translation of the , to acquaint 
themselves with the merits of a claim to a literature older 
than the days of Noah, and to Adam himself.”—Clerical 


Journal 

“ This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’ 
suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Chris- 
tianity’ tendencies), is extremely characteristic of the 
author.’’—Zondon Review. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
By ERNEST RENAN, 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, 





“The view of most ediitatéa English ray iti at present is 

f this kind ;—they are aware thaf many questions 

may ed, difficult or impossible to answer satistactorily, 
about the creation of the world, the flood, and generally on 
the historical portion of the old Testament ; but they sup- 
pose that if the authority of the Gospel history can be well 
ascertained, the rest may and must be taken for granted. 
The point o per disbelief, towards which they are trenching 
their way, through the weak places of the Pentateuch, is the 
Gospel narrative itself, Whatever difficulty there may be in 
proving the ancien ebrew books to be the work of the 
writers whose names. they bear, nbd one would have cared to 
challenge their genuineness who was thoroughly convinced of 
the resurrection of our Lord. And the real o of these 


. Renan, which is shooting through Europe with a rapidity 
oa ch recalls the era of Luther.’’—Fraser’s Magazine, Jan., 


3f, Henan, w lies open before us, in the now notorious work of 





London: Triisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 
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DOCTRINE 


tn Gné Volume, royal 8¥6., pp. 914, prite 16s.; 
A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE 


OF A FUTURE LIFE. 
By WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. 








London ; Kanr & Co., Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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NEW BOOKS THIS WEEK: 





I. 
PICTURES OF ENGLISH LIFE 


After Original Studies by R. BARNES atl E. M. WIMPERIS. Engtaved by J. D. COOPER, 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE POETRY BY J. G. WATTS. : 
Printed on toned paper, imperial 4to., elegantly bound in cloth, price 14s. 





IT 


THE LAY OF THE BELL. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER, 
By tu Ricnt Hon. Sm EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 


WITH FORTY-TWO ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Drawn ON Woop sy THOMAS SCOTT, anp Enoravep sy J. D. COOPER arrer Desiens sy MORITZ RETZSCH. 


Oblong 4to., choicely bound in cloth, price 14s. 





Ill 


BRIGANDAGE IN SOUTH ITALY, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
WITH SKETCHES OF THE LIVES AND ADVENTURES OF CELEBRATED BRIGANDS. 
By DAVID HILTON, Ssa. 
Two Vols., post 8vo., 16s. 





Lonpoy: SAMPSON LOW, SON, anv MARSTON; 14, Lupeate Hix; 8.0. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
SERIES,” 


This day, with a Vignette by R. Farren, price 4s. 6d., 
THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY. 
Selected and Arranged by C. F. ALEXANDER, 
Macmriian & Co., London and Cambridge. 


WM. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


A HISTORY of the SEPOY WAR in 


INDIA in 1857-58. By Jonn Witui1aAmM Kaye, Esq,, 
Author of the “ History of the War in Afghanistan.’ 
Vol. I., 8vo., price 18s. (To be completed in Three Vols.) 


MEMOIRS of CAROLINE MATILDA, 


ueen of Denmark, Sister to George III. Chiefly from 

amily Documents in the possession of the Author. By 
Sir C. F, LasceLttes WRAXALL, Bart. Second Edition, 
Three Volumes, Svo., cloth, 36s. 


AT HOME in PARIS, and a Trip through 


the Vineyards to Spain. By W. BuancuarRD JERROLD, 
Esq. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. By the | [HE MYSTERIES of the VATICAN; or, 


Author of " Loer Sin MasstncreRp. Crimes of the Papacy. Two Volumes, post 8vo., £1. 1s. 


Macmiiian & Co., London and Cambridge. MILT ARY SKET Cc HES. By Sir 0. F. 


LascELLES WRAXALL, Bart. Post 8vo., 13s. 6d. 





NEW NOVEL. 
On Wednesday, Two Volumes, crown 8yvo., 
THE AARBERGS. By Rosamond 


HERVEY. 
Macmitian & Co,, London and Cambridge. 





In November, Three Volumes, crown §vo., 





Now ready, Series I., THE CHURCH OF JERUSALEM 


feap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d., 


THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST DAYS: 


LecruRes ON The Acts or THE ApostLes, By C. J. 
VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. ' 


Macmimian & Co., London and Cambridge. 





HENRY VIII. An Historical Sketch as 


affecting the Reformation in England. _By CHARLEs 
Hastines CoutLerre, Esq. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


London: W. H. Auten & Co., 13, Waterloo Place, 8. W. 





TWICE MARRIED, 
THE NEW SERIAL TALE IN THE FAMILY HERALD. 


“Its novels and tales are quite as well written as the best circulating library stories.” —Saturday Review. 


= => 





Now complete, in Four Volumes, feap., cloth, lettered, price 14s., 
With an INTRODUCTORY TRACT by the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of OXFORD, 


TRAOTS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS: 


Being Readings for every Sunday and Holyday in the Year. 
THIRD SERIES. 
Oonpucrep By THE Rev. JAMES RUSSELL WOODFORD, M.A., 


Vicar of Kempsford, Gloucestershire. 





_Among the Writers will bé found the following :—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Oxford; 
Right Rev. the Bishop Coadjutor of Edinburgh, Ven. Archdeacon Bickersteth, Rev. Dr. Goulburn, 
Rey. Dr. Moberly, Rev. Dr. Hessey (late Bampton Lecturer), Rev. T. L. Claughton, Rev. Prebendary 

Freeman, Rev. Walsham Howe, Rev. C. E. Kennaway, &c., &e. 





The Part for NovEMBER, completing the Series, contains Tracts on the following Subjects :— 


ALL SAINTS. JERUSALEM REBUILT, 
THE TEMPLE REBUILT. THE LORD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


WITH PREFACE, TITLE-PAGES, &c. 





OXFORD; ax» 877; STRAND, LONDON: J. H. & JAS. PARKER, 
| 591 : 


a ee 


THE CHEAPEST GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


Illustrated with 12 Coloured Bogrevings, an [uiminated 
Title, and 52 Wood Engravings, 


THE LIFE AND LESSONS OF OUR LORD 
UNFOLDED AND ILLUSTRATED. 
Be Revi JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
Complete in One Volume, 7s. 6d., cloth, bevellefl boards; 


9s., cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges; 10s. 6d., morocco antique. 
“* Should be in every household.” 


London: Joun F. Suaw & Co., 48, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED BY 
EMILY FAITHFULL, LONDON. 


CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALISM, wherein is 


shown the Extension of the Human Faculties by the 
@pplicetion of Modern Spiritual Phenomena according 
© the Doctrine of Christ, Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


ANGELS ETHEREAL and MATERIAL, 
and SWEET PEAS: an Allegory. Price 4d. 


THE NEW SHOES; or, What 4 Little 
Child may Do. By Author of “‘Anatts.” 4d, 


SUNSHINE OR CLOUDS, partly addressed 
to British Sailors. By Author of “Ancets.” 4d, 


FLOWERS REPLACED. By Author of 


“agorrs.” 8d, 





Will be forwarded to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of 
Twelve Postage Stamps, 


ANALYSIS OF RECENT CASES 


(Decided in the Law Courts of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland), 


EXEMPLIFYING THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
AN ORDINARY AND AN INDISPUTABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


By ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, W.S., 


Author of “Treatises on the Nature and Valué of Life 
Assurance Policies,”’ ‘‘ Defects in Life Assurance 
Praetice, and Remedies,” etc. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Crarx. Lotidon: Srevéws, Sons 
and Haynes, 





Now ready, price 5s.; by post 5s, 6d., 


The ‘Bath Chronicle” Book 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRITISH 

ASSOCIATION IN BATH, L[lustrated with an Engraving 

of the Baru Aspery anda Portrait of Sir Coaries Lyset, 

Bart., President of the British Association. Dedicated, by 
a? to Sir Cuarues Lye.i, Bart., M.A., LL.D., 
.R.S., &. 


Bath: T. D. Taytor, Chronicle Office. 
London: W. Kent & Co., Paternoster Row. 





BATTALIA : TO SUPERSEDE CHESS. 


Description and Rules of this New 
Scientific Game, on Military principles, sent for six stamps by 
Mr. Peacuey, Compton Place, Exeter. 





Nearly ready, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


Gutch’s Literary and Scientific 
REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1865. 
“ A more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined,” 


London: W. Srevers, 421, Strand. 


—Times, 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 
HANDBOOK FOR LADIES. 


Etiquette for Ladies.—Etiquette 


of Courtship and Marriage.—The Language of Flowers.— 
The Toilette, 


London : Ww. Srevens, 421, Strand. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 
HANDBOOK FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Etiquette for Gentlemen.—How 


peyin and How to Skate.~How to Angle.—HowW to Play 
et and Football. 


London: W. Stevens, 421, Strand. 





Now ready, imperial 32mo., price 1s., sewed, 
HANDBOOK OF GAMES, 


How to Play Chess, Billiards, 
AGATELLE, WHIST, bOO, ORIBBAGE, DRAUGHTS 
BACKGAMMON, DOMINOES, and MINOR GAMES AT 


CARDS. 
London: W. Srevens, 421, Strand. 








Now Third Edition, rewritten, 56 Plates, y « a Plate 
of Microscopic Photographs, pp. 300, 12s. 64., 


HOW TO WORK with THE MICROSCOPE. 

By Da, LIONEL 8. BEALE, F-R.8., 

With Three new ee Taking Microscopical 
; On the Magnifying ; 

Now Msthods of Preparing Specimens for with 

London: Harrison, Pall Mall, 
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CRAMER & Co. 
(LIMITED), 


Let on Hire the following Pianofortes for THREE 
YEARS, after which, and WITHOUT ANY 


FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Instru- 
ment becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


20 GUINEA PIANETTE, in ) 10 Guineas 


Rosewood or Walnut - - -) _ per annum. 





42 GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM . 


MODEL COTTAGE, Rosewood | 
or Walnut = 8 8 


15 Guineas 


per annum. 





60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE, ) 20 Guineas 


. 


Rosewood or Walnut - - -) per annum. 








Every Instrument is warranted of the VE RY 
BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes 
being entirely excluded from the stock. 





ee QUARTERLY PAYMENTS ARE, REQUIRED. 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


i. y % . é Fa : O ; ’ 
‘ >» 
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